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PREJUDICE AND REALITY 
(IN LIEU OF AN INTRODUCTION) 


The word sputntk is now used in all languages of the 
vorld, indicating a major stage in human development. Now- 
adays, another Russian word—perestrotka (restructur- 
ing)—is being used with hopeful anticipation in various parts 
of the world. Although not everyone really knows what it 
means, most people know it involves changes in the Soviet 
Union’s domestic and foreign policies and in the way social- 
ism is being built in general—changes that must be benefi- 
cial to the whole world. 

The restructuring under way in the Soviet Union is a new, 
complex and multiplanned phenomenon. It would be quite 
wrong, however, to think that perestroika was just a polli- 
cy elaborated over the last few years. It is viable precisely 
because it relies on the best traditions of the country’s 
history, and on a number of fundamental provisions formu- 
lated long ago in the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. Yet 
the Soviet Union’s current political course is novel in that 
it involves a return to a number of ‘“‘old’’ ideas that, for a 
variety of objective and subjective reasons, either had been 
forgotten, had not been applied in building socialism, or 
had even become deformed. 

Lisichkin’s book is valuable in that the author takes 
stock, as it were, of the ideas currently invested in the re- 
structuring and tries, at the same time, to show where these 
modern ideas came from, why their implementation was 
delayed and how, if they were implemented, they manifest- 
ed themselves in practice. The author thus shows how the 
specific conditions under which socialism has been built in 
the USSR also engendered a multitude of prejudices, which 
slowed down substantially the advance of Soviet society, 
both socially and economically. 

In Soviet times, Lenin was the first to use the word “‘pre- 
judice’’ with respect to the economy. He did so on Octo- 
ber 29, 1921, at the Moscow Gubernia Party Conference. 
The discussion revolved round how the economy should 
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be run in peacetime, and on what principles the relation- 
ship between town and countryside, between factories and 
plants, and between these and the state should be based. 
“We must not shun commercial accounting,’’ Lenin wrote. 
“.. Only on this commercial basis will it be possible for us 
to build up our economy. This is being hindered by preju- 
dice and by reminiscences of yesterday.’”! 

“Yesterday” here meant War Communism, which allowed 
no place for commercial means of running the economy. 
It was a time when the countryside had to provide the 
towns with foodstuffs free of charge, according to set quo- 
tas, and the state, in turn, distributed these foodstuffs in 
the towns not according to work done, but in the form of 
rations, according to lists, or on the basis of short-term 
membership tickets of consumer communes or associations. 

Moreover, the belief in this route tocommunism, in a grad- 
ual increase in the rations and the numbers of people in 
category A bringing abundance, was so strong that the 
Eighth Party Congress passed a resolution perpetuating this 
course without any reference to war: “to steadily substi- 
tute planned product distribution for trade on the national 
scale”.? This conviction that socialism and then commv- 
nism must not, could not, and should not be built relying 
on trade and the commercial initiative of factories, trusts 
and co-operatives, but that this ought to be, could be and 
should be achieved only by means of the apportionment of 
everything, from bread to buttons, among the population, 
and from spanners to oil among industrial enterprises— 
this conviction itself constituted the chief prejudice, which 
soon came in for criticism from Lenin. 

In the USSR, those who believe that trade relations in 
the national economy should be such not only in appear- 
ance, but also in essence, are called “‘commodity-men’’, while 
those who believe that commercial relations between so- 
cialist enterprises are absurd, since the state is the single 
owner, its purpose being to manage them rationally and on 


1 VI. Lenin, “Seventh Moscow Gubernia Conference of the 
Russian Communist Party”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 107. 

2 The CPSU in Documents and Resclutions of the CPSU Con- 
gresses, Conferences and Plenary Meetings, Fart 1, 7th Edition, Polit- 
izdat Publishers, Moscow, 1953, p. 427 (in Russian). 
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its own, are called “non-commodity-men’’. For explicit- 
ness, the former might be christened ‘‘merchants” and 
their opponents—‘“‘cavalrymen’’. Both terms derive di- 
rectly from Lenin: the first, from his belief in the merits 
of the commercial way of running an economy, and the 
second, from his critical attitude towards those who always 
want all economic, political and cultural matters to be or- 
ganised administratively, by means of “‘cavalry attacks”. 

By education and his main occupation, Gennady Lisich- 
kin is a theoretical economist; most of his writings, how- 
ever, are addressed not to specialists, but to the broad public, 
among whom there are still many chance, subconscious 
“non-commodity-men’”’. 

The idiocies seriously entertained by the “cavalrymen” 
involved in running the economy are all connected with 
some political economic prejudice. In the light of this their 
ideas seem extremely clever, and if you share the same 
prejudice, Lisichkin tells the reader, then you must also 
accept its consequences in practice. If you believe the 
only possible, permissible and basically faultless plan to 
be a strict directive, ratified by intimidating seals, and 
describing everything in detail: produce this and that, in 
such and such amounts, by such and such a date, send it 
here, at what price, pay the workers so much, maintain a 
work force of so many, obtain everything required 
for the given output at a given place, at a given time, at 
set prices—these details contained in the plans received by 
enterprises every year run into many thousands and fill 
thick volumes—well, you may idolise such planning as much 
as you like, just do not call it a socialist innovation. It is 
in no way socialist, let alone an innovation. From 1914 
to 1916, every wyezd (district) in Russia received plans for 
the production and sale of grain at set state prices; the same 
happened during the Civil War in the USA, and it never 
occurred to anyone to regard it as some sort of socialism. 
They saw what was happening in reality: direct, overt in- 
tervention by the state in the economy, by force of the 
extraordinary circumstances. 

In contrast to the majority of Soviet journalists, Lisich- 
kin has never exposed anyone, has never demanded the cor- 
rection of specific shortcomings, or that a given ministry 
or Gosplan itself engage in seeking out, educating or punish- 
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ing guilty parties, or changing specific paragraphs, though 
virtually all issues of our newspapers are full of immediate, 
urgent instructions to them. No, he consistently supports 
a different idea: planning that takes no account of the 
consumer never changes. However small and weak or, on 
the contrary, mighty and strong the army of planners might 
be, they cannot replace the consumer, and however hard 
they might try, it eventually becomes clear that things that 
no one needs are still produced in a planned way or not, 
while the things people need are still not produced either 
in a planned or unplanned way. Only Karl Rodbertus 
(1805-1875), as behoves a respectable Prussian, was con- 
vinced that a “socialist”? leadership would easily be able 
to replace the cursed market by scheduling what should 
be sold and bought at what price in the state under its ju- 
risdiction. Engels successfully derided him in words Lisich- 
kin quotes in the text. 

A scornful attitude towards trade and the laws of the 
commodity economy, Lisichkin writes, derives from the 
vice Lenin described as komchvanstvo (conceit on the part 
of Communists). The “‘cavalry-man”’ is swaggeringly caught 
up in his own prejudices, like squeaking belts, but his chief 
prejudice concerns the fate of the objective economic laws 
under socialism. When he hears the brief expression ‘‘ob- 
jective economic laws”? without any explanation, his cons- 
ciousness obediently, according to habits acquired in 
school, swallows these words and, chewing them over slow- 
ly, manages somehow to digest them. As soon as he is ex- 
pected to understand an explanation of them, however, 
to comprehend that objective economic laws are, for 
example, aspects and phenomena of economic affairs that 
are independent of people, no matter how well-versed and 
important these people might be; that the law of value, for 
example, is manifested in the price—not that written on the 
price ticket, but that at which it is in fact sold, if it is sold 
at all, or at which it could be sold if the inflated price on 
the price ticket did not get in the way,! that it is, in prin- 
ciple, impossible to calculate value on the basis of produc- 


‘If the commodity cannot be sold because too high a price is 
being asked, it remains on the shelves. The law of value then manifests 
itself in the losses thereby entailed. 
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tion costs, as our price-setters try to do—at this point the 
“cavalry-men’’ prick up their ears, Being almost instinctive- 
ly convinced of their power over animate and inanimate 
nature, over all its laws, our dashing ‘“‘cavalry-man” at the 
same time trembles with fear—he is frightened of rolling 
back towards capitalism as soon as he hears the words: 
trade, profit, commodity, commodity-money relations, 
or the idea, so obvious to the “‘merchant’’, that value cannot 
be calculated, but can be ‘found out”’ on the market.... 

Anyone who can get to the bottom of this collection of 
prejudices and realise that they are just prejudices, has no 
need to return to the question that is being constantly 
brought up in the Soviet press: how each individual worker 
should participate in managing the social economy, and 
what his role should be in solving issues of planning, financ- 
ing, price-formation and so on. Above all, he will participate 
in all these matters as the holder of the purse strings, as 
the owner of a given sum of money, which he can spend 
at his own discretion. His interest thus acts as an incentive 
to the manufacturers of some things and his scorn punishes 
the producers of others. He also participates in these 
matters as a worker in the enterprise, which is one of the 
consumers and enjoys the same rights as any individual. To 
increase the power of the consumer and expand his nghts 
means to give scope to the market. 

On March 28, 1965, Pravda carried a major headline: “On 
Urgent Measures for the Further Development of the Ag- 
riculture of the USSR’’, so all readers were excited. When 
such expressions as “urgent measures’’ are used, a sharp 
order is usually anticipated; after all, “urgent” is almost 
the same thing as ‘“‘extraordinary”’ or “exceptional”. In this 
case, everything was the other way round. These mea- 
sures, though engendered by truly extraordinary circum- 
stances—the 1950s ended and the 1960s began so unsuc- 
cessfully (the mean annual increment in production drop- 
ped to below 2 per cent) that the rock-bottom seemed to be 
reached—were calm, gentle and gradual. Such instances 
evidently provide grounds for regarding policy as an art. 

The considerable debts of collective and state farms were 
written off, purchase prices for the key foodstuffs were 
raised, the rights of farms expanded in planning, and a pro- 
mise made that the state plan-order would remain unchanged 
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for five years, while previously it has been changed five 
times a year. Agricultural managers were inspired, in partic- 
ular, by the stability and moderation (also promised) 
of plans—now the farm could be run on a more or less long- 
term basis. Many of them, probably remembering the prev- 
ious conditions with sudden, incredulous confusion, fully 
realised how difficult it was to breed cattle or sow fields 
without knowing precisely and sometimes even roughly how 
much output and of what type would be required of you, 
how much fodder would eventually be left at your dispos- 
al, how much money you would be allowed to use for 
wages, how much for construction and for purchasing ma- 
chinery. 

That year, 1965, is a memorable one for many people: 
the March Plenary Meeting was followed by the Septem- 
ber one, which decided on a major economic reform in 
industry—one so major that the question was even raised 
of gradually replacing funded supplies by normal wholesale 
trade in means of production. At the time it seemed a tru- 
ly decisive year. The subsequent two or three years (won- 
derful, creative years!) saw the appearance of a vast ‘‘com- 
modity-money” literature. The recent past, together with 
the more distant past, which has suddenly become exciting- 
ly close, were analysed in the greatest detail. A new inter- 
est in NEP emerged, in what prompted Lenin to introduce 
this policy, how commercial money transfers operated 
under this system; many people then came to realise that 
private enterprise and concessions constituted only one, 
temporary and even secondary aspect of NEP, while the 
other, main one was the commercial principles behind the 
activities of state enterprises, with the Treasury no longer 
bearing the responsibility for the debts incurred by trusts. 
As before, the ‘“‘cavalry-men”’ could not explain convinc- 
ingly what was happening in the economy, where the mis- 
management, shortages and overstocking had come from. 
For them, everything came down to bad planning, irres- 
ponsible managers (“‘irresponsibility can be the only expla- 
nation” was the typical start to critical speeches in those 
days), and a lack of conscientiousness on the part of exec- 
utors, so, correspondingly, the “cavalry-men”’ proposed 
nothing, no measures at all, apart from minor changes in 
personnel and a step-up in educational work. What is more, 
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they snubbed the “merchants” and threatened the honest 
public with them: the rotten devils will draw us towards 
capitalism, so they claimed. The commodity-men, or “‘mer- 
chants”, on the contrary, convincingly explained the short- 
comings, without complicating matters unnecessarily or 
departing from reality, by presenting examples that anyone 
could expand on—about procedures that hampered good 
work and cancelled out its results. 

At that time, Prof. M. F. Makarova was still alive, writ- 
ing articles and lecturing for the Academy of Social Scien- 
ces under the CPSU Central Committee. Back in 1958 she 
had declared that there was no point in imagining that an 
increase in production and expansion of the product-mix 
would put an end to shortages of some commodities and 
surpluses of others. On the contrary, she explained to her 
readers and audiences, an expansion of production and the 
product-mix would only change the composition of the 
shortages, which would intensify by the day, rather than 
disappear. Moreover, things would go from bad to worse 
until we stopped believing in those political economy text- 
books which asserted that, under socialism, there is no con- 
tradiction between concrete and abstract labour, that all 
labour is necessary in the Soviet Union for the simple reas- 
on that it is planned and, being planned, it must be for a 
remuneration: the warehouses might be packed with 
unsaleable dresses and machines fall to bits as soon as they 
come off the conveyors, but the labour spent on the manu- 
facture of these rags and lumps of iron must still be paid for 
by the Treasury, and no one must be left without his slice 
of bread as a consequence. It seemed that socialism was so- 
cialism precisely for the reason that we might receive money 
for our labour, regardless of whether the product is of any 
use to anyone. The main thing is that it is recognised (en- 
visaged) by the planner. 

The students at the Academy at that time included some 
of those who today manage entire sectors of the economy. 
Who should remember better than they how disturbing they 
found the merciless forecasts made by this Bolshevik scho- 
lar, how strange her speeches seemed: on the one hand, they 
were scientific (labour concrete and abstract), and academi- 
cally respectable, and on the other—simple and lively. 
Makarova’s students often recall their lecturer not only be- 
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cause the intervening years have proved her right, but also 
because, to this day, the daily newspapers contain demands 
by D. Sc.’s in economics that Gosplan allocate funds in such 
and such a way, and “eliminate deficits’’, as one of them 
put it, without even suspecting that one shortage eliminat- 
ed is immediately replaced by five new ones, and without 
knowing that the mechanics of this were studied by able 
economists many years ago, straight after the War Commu- 
nism period. It was shown then that anarchy of the commod- 
ity economy is replaced by anarchy of the non-commodi- 
ty one, only in the first case it takes the form of an overall 
surplus, and in the second—of an overall deficit. This latter 
was termed “‘anarchy of supply” by L. Kritsman, the author 
of the book The Heroic Period of the Great Russian Revo- 
lution (1921) which had been completely forgotten, but 
which Lisichkin brought to light once again. This “anarchy 
of supply” merely intensifies if the production of goods in 
short supply is declared a priority and provided with resour- 
ces in preference to others, for the other production units 
are then starved and other things, of which there may have 
been an adequate supply previously, will now become 
scarce. 

Attempts to “abolish”’ or ‘get round’’ objective econom- 
ic laws have a detrimental effect not only on production, 
but also on morals and discipline. Economists who revealed 
this connection provided much more profound assessments 
of current reality than did the people who developed a taste 
at that time for chattering about a weakening of the fam- 
ily and other foundations of society, dreaming secretly 
and, when possible, openly, about a good strong stick as 
the most reliable method for solving all problems. 

The commodity-men wrote that plan indicators not based 
on market factors and the confidence displayed by eco- 
nomic leaders that they themselves were quite capable of 
guessing correctly and prescribing the socially necessary out- 
lays for all manufacturing gave rise to things which consti- 
tuted a dangerous social phenomenon: the concealment of 
resources, distortion and falsification of information, and 
arbitrariness in economic matters. This was a precise and 
direct diagnosis: a social phenomenon. Not a lack of con- 
science on the part of individual economic managers, nor a 
blunted sense of responsibility, which could easily be shar- 
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pened by replacing some and frightening others, but a phe- 
nomenon. Moreover, the reasons for it should be sought not 
in human nature, nor in the cataclysms of the nuclear age, 
nor in the exodus from the land and forgetting of the be- 
hests of our forefathers, but in certain procedures. In order 
to change these, appeals and persuasion (to love labour, na- 
ture, the family hearth, the legacy of the past, and home- 
truths) are not enough; what is required is quite specific po- 
litical-economic measures. 

The intellectual socialism developed over these two or 
three wonderful, exciting years and produced a fine har- 
vest. Those who took part in research and debates at that 
time will always cherish the memory and hope that the 
sober—and hence correct—view of things will ultimately pre- 
vail. But the administrative levers were still very strong and, 
to the concern of the commodity economists, could gain 
strength at any moment. The temptations to seize not 
the new lever, but the old, customary one, were provided in 
abundance by economic affairs. In March 1965, when it was 
decided to provide economic units with stable and re- 
duced five-year plans, the idea was that these plans would 
be greatly overfulfilled, for, after all, grain produced over 
and above the plan would bring a 50 per cent mark-up. Real- 
ity, however, refuted these forecasts. 

During this period Lisichkin travelled around the country 
a lot, observing, studying and comparing. What did he dis- 
cover? In the North Caucasus, for example, he saw an un- 
precedented, alarming, but also very interesting model of 
procurements when regional Party and executive commit- 
tees exerted no pressure on collective and state farms 
and did not demand that a certain amount of grain be deliv- 
ered to the elevator by a particular date, if not hour. The 
result was a complete disorganisation of procurements. 
One farm sold half its harvest, another neighbouring one—a 
quarter, a third—only a fifth. The percentage of participa- 
tion fluctuated from 30 to 70 per cent! This situation was 
fraught with a serious danger. People like Lisichkin who sup- 
ported voluntary procurements and freedom in conclud- 
ing contracts, were severely tested. Would they, after this, 
still maintain their convictions? Unfortunately, far from all 
of them managed to stand the test and retain the abil- 
Ity to think objectively and intelligently. Lisichkin wrote 
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anxiously at the time: ‘Some economists, when faced by 
such facts, draw the premature conclusion that we might 
be generally overestimating the significance of economic 
levers in procurements of agricultural produce and that we 
might have been in too much of a hurry to abolish the tasks 
set for farms for sales over and above the plan.” This 
conclusion, which soon entailed a return to the practice 
of firm quotas for surplus appropriation, changed almost 
every week, thus departing further and further from the 
line established by the March Plenary Meeting, Lisichkin 
called premature because it was based on facts taken ‘‘out 
of context, in isolation from other economic phenome- 
na’’. If money, even lots of it, does not encourage farms to 
sell more grain, this means it is not money ... not the right 
money—such is the other, and the only correct conclusion 
that any rural accountant could give. As happens with ob- 
vious conclusions, however, it took many people decades 
to arrive at them. 

A brief but extremely fierce discussion broke out in the 
press over the first article Lisichkin wrote after the March 
Plenary Meeting on the ways to develop agriculture. It was 
initiated by L. Efremov, who was then one of the leaders 
of the Stavropol Territory. The broad public began to hear 
(from the pages of the newspapers Selskaya Zhizn and the 
magazine Novy mir the roar of the battle that had long been 
waged between the two schools, as Lisichkin put it. The 
school to which he adhered proposed seeking all entrances 
into and exits from the sphere of production relations in 
what is now called the economic mechanism. This was the 
economic method. The school to which Efremov belonged 
criticised these views as heresies. It saw no defects in pro- 
duction relations; it was quite satisfied with the econom- 
ic mechanism; it considered everything that already exist- 
ed to be rational and everything rational to exist: not phi- 
losophising, they claimed, but better work was needed. Li- 
sichkin’s article was condemned for “slighting the exist- 
ing principle of socialist planning ‘from the level already 
achieved’ ”’. This blow’s target was obvious, for the principle 
“from the level already achieved’? was dismissed not only 
by Lisichkin, but also by the March Plenary Meeting, which 
replaced it with that of the stability of the plan over the 
five-year period. Remembering that the March Plenary Meet- 
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ing proclaimed the intent to “promote the all-round devel- 
opment of commodity relations”’ and “encourage free pur- 
chases”, Lisichkin was merely writing about what he believed 
this should mean: the strengthening of the rouble, con- 
tracts, wholesale trade, price formation on the basis of so- 
cially necessary outlays—simple things essential not only for 
the comprehensive development of commodity relations, 
but also hardly noticeable. Efremov called this ‘“‘fetishi- 
sation of commodity-money relations’’; this again clearly 
demonstrated the object of his criticism: free procure- 
ments. 

It was precisely on these points, as Pravda was to write 
sixteen years later, that there was a divergence from the pol- 
icy laid down by the March Plenary Meeting. The plans be- 
gan to be changed several times a year and free procurements 
were no more than a pipe-dream. As before, collective and 
state farms were only allowed to sell Moldavian grapes 
within Moldavia, where there was already an abundance of 
them. Neither were independent deliveries of fruit and vege- 
tables permitted to the Urals or the North. All this, all 
these restrictions on trade that resulted in up to half the 
harvest of these fruit and vegetables being fed to cattle or 
rotting, were explained in terms of the state supposedly 
being better able to see what to distribute, and how, in 
accordance with the basic, higher or certain specific in- 
terests of society as a whole. 

Lisichkin advocated transformations plus investment; 
Efremov was for investment without any transformations; 
he persistently demanded only tangible things—above all 
machinery, for agriculture. Lisichkin’s economic approach 
was counterposed by Efremov’s administrative-technical 
one. Efremov did not put forward any ideas, did not pro- 
pose any improvements or changes; he simply demanded that 
the state provide this and that, and everything would be 
all right. “The Territory’s request for major allocations 
was met,” writes Lisichkin eighteen years after the battle, 
clearly regretting that those who go begging to Gosplan are 
sometimes listened to more sympathetically than those who 
give suggestions and advice. “The value of the fixed assets 
at the end of the 1960s was 1,213 million roubles; at the 
end of the 1970s—already 3.5 billion”; as for harvests, 
milk and meat yields, they increased only slightly; output 
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per a hundred roubles’ worth of fixed assets fell to a third, 
and profit to a quarter. Similar processes were also observed 
in other parts of the country. During the eleventh five- 
year plan period, investments reached the fantastic sum of 
170 billion roubles, while the return on each hundred roub- 
les spent on technology, fertilisers, and building materials 
continued to drop. 

The argument between the “commodity-men” and the 
“cavalry-men” was not yet over. 

Lisichkin’s Moldavian articles were bitter. On the Molda- 
vian hills, where he was working at the time, he had met the 
well-known figure of the “‘cavalry-men’”’ much too often; it 
was the latter’s bold handwriting that could be made out 
in the unswerving, seemingly uncontrolled striving to ‘“‘bring 
inter-collective farm co-operation within the bounds of or- 
dinary traditional relations as fast as possible’’. At first, the 
transition ‘“‘from the collective farm board to the board of 
collective farms” could only be welcomed, as could that to 
elected Soviets of collective farms, which would elaborate 
a common management policy and in which, the idea was, 
not officials, but collective farm chairmen would have the 
final say. There turned out, however, to be an enormous dis- 
tance between the idea and its implementation. 

Lisichkin saw with alarm that, in violation of the de- 
2 mocratic principles secured in the Collective Farm Rules, 
vis money began to be taken off the collective farms and paid 
into a common fund at the immediate disposal of the So- 
viet of collective farms. In essence, this alone was enough to 
make those involved give up completely. If the collective 
farm’s money was not at its own disposal, nothing worth- 
while could be achieved. This meant that the Soviet of the 
collective farm, where everything is decided by the chair- 
men, had been replaced by an ordinary managerial institu- 
; tion. The true Soviet of collective farms would never, un- 
a. der any circumstances lay claim to a single kopeck of the 
a collective farms’ money in any form, because the common 
ue fund would only interest the collective farm if, by its 
general meeting of collective farmers, it decided com- 
& pletely voluntarily to participate in it with its money. A 
oe common fund that is of no interest to the collective farms is 
A? wasted money, with which nothing worthwhile can be 
as built. 
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Lisichkin observed how the collective farms, “breaking 
up like iceblocks in spring”’, were losing to various suppos- 
edly inter-farm organisations not only whole branches of 
production, together with their workers, but also vast tracts 
of land; how a ridiculous situation was taking shape: the 
money the collective farms needed to survive had to be 
earned for them by an organisation that gained nothing 
from this and, consequently, had nothing to lose from being 
inefficient. As a result, he strove persistently to under- 
stand the motives behind this restructuring. He visited the 
heads of various regions, one after another. Different peo- 
ple, different farms, differing degrees of trust and frankness, 
but a single final conclusion: a wrong course had been 
chosen for the development of agriculture. 

What was needed was for economic decisions to be made 
not by a regional body with no money of its own and, there- 
fore, with nothing to lose if it forgot that “meat grows 
not on the farm buildings, but on pigs’’, or to gain if it re- 
membered this. No, they should be made by a collective 
farm with its own money. Specialisation and concentration, 
like anything else, had to be exclusively the commercial, 
“merchant” concern of the collective farm. Then the latter, 
knowing that it might go bankrupt, would think very hard 
before asking for millions in credit and the bank (not the 
regional body, but the State Bank of the USSR!) would 
also think hard before granting it. The reason for the fail- 
ure was not the incompetence of the people dealing with 
the money belonging to the collective farms in Moldavia, 
but the fact that these fairly responsible officials of quite 
important establishments were dealing precisely with other 
people’s money, ignoring profit-and-loss principles in the 
activities of the collective farms and taking no account 
at all of their economic independence. 

In the emotional, ironical articles he wrote at the time, 
Lisichkin tried to show that only independent, by which he 
meant interested, participants in associations would be able 
to play the “part of yeast in the dough” of agricultural in- 
dustrialisation; “‘without them nothing will come of it, even 
if investment is doubled or trebled” and even if everyone in 
a particular economic unit had a full knowledge and un- 
derstanding of economic affairs: money would be invested 
not in buildings but fodder, fertiliser would be sent first 
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of all to areas where the soil responded best, and so on. 
The question of the management personnel’s knowledge 
and abilities in this sphere is just as unimportant as that of 
being able to walk on one’s hands: no matter how good one 
might be at this, it would still be better, more convenient 
and faster to use one’s feet. 

Reading Lisichkin’s book, the reader asks himself over 
and over again, why economic methods have still not be- 
come as established as might have been expected in the mid- 
sixties. Bureaucrats do, of course, have a direct vested in- 
terest in maintaining administrative procedures, but this 
is probably not all—non-commodity concepts are still 
widespread in the country and anti-commodity attitudes 
still strong and firm. A hundred years ago, the well-known 
Russian agronomist A. N. Engelgardt described how Dor- 
ogobuzh peasants behaved when hurried up to pay their 
tribute. ‘“The Tsar needs money!” they were told. “The 
Tsar has plenty of money,” they replied unconcernedly. 
“And if he needs more, all he has to do is print some.” 
There is a major task on the agenda now, of course: to stop 
the rise in wages outstripping that in labour productivity. 
So far extra money has been issued on several occasions: 
there is no Tsar now and we can do what we like. More- 
over, there are still many people convinced that all prices 
not only do depend, but should depend on the will of the 
leaders. 

“Yes, I understand that our society is not yet capable of 
dressing everyone fashionably and attractively,” twenty 
year-old Tatyana Agapova, a lathe operator from Rostov, 
wrote to the newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda. “But 
this is not even necessary: all benefits should be offered to 
those who deserve them most, and it is the workers who de- 
serve more than the rest. Why not, for example, build a 
couple of factory shops just for the workers of the given 
plant and supply them on a priority basis?” This letter ex- 
presses ideas in the spirit of War Communism with amaz- 
ing purity and directness. Since a person is dressed not by 
tailors and cobblers, but by society, i.e., by the authorities, 
there is nothing strange in the idea that there is no need to 
supply everyone, that clients can be selected, sorted out, 
and put in line; that some people can be dressed better, 
right now, others—worse, and not now, but some time in 
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the future. Since “all benefits” will be distributed in this 
way, the word “trade” will have no place here, and the 
writer of the letter deliberately uses other words that ex- 
press the essence of the matter more precisely: ‘“‘offer’’, 
“supply”. The workers do, of course, deserve “all bene- 
fits’, a commodity-man would tell Miss Agapova; the only 
trouble is that if the best things are sold not to everyone 
who can afford them, but to the chosen few, this under- 
mines the prestige of money and constitutes a concession to 
the sort of commodity exchange that was a failure, to War 
Communism, which was excellent except that it held back 
the growth of production and multiplied the numbers of 
sponges and idlers. 

To undermine the prestige of money is to undermine the 
payment for labour. After all, if one person can buy certain 
goods for his money, while another cannot, their money is 
different, so it is not only their labour but also something 
else for which they are paid. A rouble in anybody’s pocket 
must have the same purchasing power, otherwise the rouble 
ceases to be the universal equivalent. It and it alone, and not 
a person’s position, merits or acquaintances, must provide 
entry to the shop, and this is more than just a matter of fair- 
ness. The rouble that is not a universal equivalent reduces 
people’s material interest in working. The considerable pow- 
ers and talents of some, desirous of possessing a lot, would 
be spent not on working harder but, consequently, on find- 
ing a better position, with a better supply system, and thus 
there would be a gradual fall-off in the respect accorded to 
labour in society and the time would come when a person 
would be judged not according to how well he worked, 
but according to where he was allowed to spend his money 
and which list he had managed to get on to. 

_ Any complete and strict system for distribution accord- 
ing to lists, irrespective of money, whatever the author 
might think of it, would entail universal disorder and irres- 
ponsibility, careerism, squabbling and hypocrisy, would 
be a project for a society where everyone was striving to do 
less and obtain more and, ultimately, the growth of pro- 
duction would come to a halt, science and technology 
would lose their vigour and culture would start to dege- 
nerate. Thus, with all respect for Miss Agapova’s good in- 
tentions, an experienced economist should have objected 
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to her suggestions, but in fact the newspaper had no such 
economist on its staff. So, this working girl received an ans- 
wer that kept to all the rules of verbal fancy footwork: 
“We all have many complaints to make against our trade 
network, but should we really make them the basis of our 
attitude to work?” Of course we should not, the answer im- 
plies; after all, we can live on thin air, and we won’t even 
listen to those who dare assert that nobody will put in a 
good job of work in exchange for a rouble that cannot buy 
anything, or that all these deficits undermine material 
interest in work, which is the actual (and not imaginary), 
natural base of socialist and communist construction! 

The “cavalry-men’’ included some who were genuinely 
concerned, thinking that the state might suffer in some way 
“from the market”. The suffering was theirs, and the prob- 
lem of their own making. Assuming the responsibility for 
worrying about the people, observing their supreme, funda- 
mental interests and maintaining the foundations of the 
state, at the same time they thought in very specific terms, 
without ever going beyond the urgent requirements and 
various deficits of the moment—just like some conscien- 
tious supplier, always worried about something and anti- 
cipating tricks and discrepancies. What if the state does not 
get something it needs? What if the law of value and the 
wisdom based on it do exist, but the grain stores in the au- 
tumn still will be empty? The collective and state farms 
have got out of hand, have prospered in their own way, 
according to their own—market!—interests, but there’s 
nothing to feed the cities with. The fate of procurements 
was the greatest grief of our horseman, still under the in- 
fluence of 1928 and its grain procurement crisis. He fears 
a collapse of procurements, so becomes bold to the point of 
impertinence. Efremov, for instance, condemned through- 
out the country the sense of the words “free procurements”’, 
showing this by placing them in inverted commas a year 
after they had been used in the materials of the March Ple- 
nary Meeting without inverted commas and in the most pos- 
itive sense: “the state will protect free purchases”. The 
“cavalry-man” is saving the country from disorder. This 
also explains his special energy for sabotage: to prevent any 
changes, turnabouts and movement—to leave everything as 
it was, do nothing, risk nothing. This is the policy of the 
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conscientious, but very narrow-minded official, convinced 
that, without him, everybody will perish. After all, all he 
does from morn to night is decide whom to give what, where 
to cut down, where to increase. It is the policy of active 
inactivity, of marching on the spot, called, though he is 
unaware of it, the policy of immobility. 

Unconsciously and often even consciously, the “cavalry- 
man” raises an imaginary barrier between himself and the 

production units. He is the master, while the collective and 
fate farms are like workers in need of constant supervision. 
If, even now, when everything is set out for them, they 
still fail to fulfil one thing after another—authorised agents 
have to be sent in and reprimands made—what will happen 
if they are left to their own devices? Arguing in this way, he 
considers the Lisichkin’s opposite way of thinking to be 
malicious demagogy: if reprimands and authorised agents 
have no effect, a completely different approach should 
be taken. While he believes himself and himself alone to 
be mature, the “cavalry-man”’ actually thinks in a child- 
ish, naive way: if the collective farm provides nothing, it 
must be bad. The adult, truly mature way of looking at it 
is that, if the farm provides nothing, it must have no inter- 
est in doing so, but this would never occur to the “cavalry- 
man’”’. If an attempt is made to drum this into his head, he 
takes offence. So they want to breed sheep! Well, they 
could do that without his help, since it was profitable, but 
with him they would have to do what was unprofitable! 

It is interesting, however, that, in spite of the fact that 
the ‘‘cavalry-man” feels the good of the state to be his own 
concern, he is not bothered by the losses or waste of resour- 
ces for which directive planning and management are to 
blame. Given the state of economic mismanagement in the 
country, he sees losses as inevitable, but, in his opinion, 
there is nothing to worry about. The main thing is not how 
much is lost in the course of production, on the fields, for 
example, or en route from the fields, but how much is 
stored and procured for the state. He talks of the losses as 
someone else’s; only that which had been stored and pro- 
cured concerns him. This is a specific form of state concern: 
to satisfy the demands of the minute at any cost, and let the 
morrow look after itself. During the procurements, there is 
ho time to think about production; the main thing is to get 
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hold of what is finished and has already been produced. 
When Lenin realised this, when it became obvious that, by 
undermining people’s material interest, the system of sur- 
plus-appropriation slows production down, he rejected it. 
But the ‘‘sentimental socialism” that Lenin wrote about 
proved more vital and powerful than we thought. The “‘in- 
tellectual socialism” came up against a certain “‘spirit of the 
nation”, against a very widespread, often almost instinc- 
tive conviction that it is right to use the stick rather than the 
carrot; who needs a commercial approach to a plant produc- 
ing rejects, when a political one is available: order the di- 
rector to cut out rejects, and call on the workers to do the 
same? “People must do everything necessary, but if they do 
it badly, there is always the birch,”’ said Count Arakcheyev. 
He also found it incomprehensible and abstruse that “you 
aren’t supposed to discipline people in a way that makes 
them do their job. After all, soldiers carry out their orders 
because they know they will be punished if they don’t.” 

The “‘cavalry-man” knows only the, so to say, negative in- 
terest; he can understand only a compulsory link between 
the interests of the worker and the enterprise, the enter- 
prise and society—one based on fear of punishment and 
condemnation. He does not suspect that only positive ma- 
terial interest is capable of working miracles and that it is 
more effective than the most extreme negative one. 

So, those who note, be it with a smile, that these are to- 
day’s Narodniks, may be partly right. The Narodnik exag- 
gerated the role of heroes; the “cavalry-man’’—that of the 
management. (Moreover, imagining what to do once the he- 
roes had overthrown the old system, the Narodniks also 
relied exclusively on direct actions, on commands, on a new 
management, and were genuinely offended when Plekhanov 
told them the result would be a revived tsarist despotism 
on a communist foundation). The same unconscious sub- 
jectivism and voluntarism can be found in the “‘cavalry-men” 
of today as in the Narodniks of a century ago: we are such- 
and-such, we can do everything, there is no expediency in 
history, but only arbitrariness, the same reliance on direct 
action, and the same assurance that a handful of the most 
aware and resolute people, if they unanimously so wish, 
are capable of changing reality in any way. This tendency 
to take account of their own opinions about reality rather 
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than reality itself, this day-dreaming, dissatisfaction with 
the available human material, which they regard as being 
spoilt by self-interest and unprepared to proceed to para- 
dise on its own, the resolve to drive it there and cauterise 
the ulcers—this bunch is, indeed, reminiscent precisely of 
the socialist-utopianists: the Narodniks in Russia, the 
followers of Saint-Simon in the West, and the Spartans in 
Ancient Greece, as Lisichkin once remarked. 

The official with the circular, instructed what to do by 
the people in the lead of society, that is, lawyers, lecturers 
and publicists, is the hero of the latter-day Narodniks. 
He was to guide the Russian masses at the Narodniks’ dis- 
cretion: to prevent a growth of the cities, with their banks 
and large-scale factories, and to order artisans where to 
work, how much to produce, and to whom, at what price to 
sell their output; he was also to keep an eye on the peasant— 
just in case the latter started sowing cacti instead of wheat, 
or vice versa, and, moreover, not in a scientific way, but 
his own. In addition, of course, education, all culture, every- 
thing spiritual, everything concerned with the people’s 
beliefs, what they should be taught, what they should read, 
listen to and watch, which customs and rules they should 
observe—all this was to be under the official’s control. 
The official with the circular is also the hero of our “ca- 
valry-men”, though today, it is true, they, rather than law- 
yers and lecturers, instruct him what to do. 

What, in reality, is the historical genealogical and theoret- 
ical basis of today’s ‘“cavalry-men”? Lisichkin himself 
makes several fundamental remarks on this score. In 1966, 
indicating how the market had come to be excluded for a 
long time from the regulators of the national economy, 
he linked this directly with the revival of the ideas of left- 
wing communism, against which Lenin at one time battled 
so resolutely. Lisichkin quoted what Lenin said about bu- 
reaucratic utopias virtually for the first time since NEP. 

Lenin’s astounding words were like a cold shower on the 
hot heads of the leading revolutionaries, once he realised 
that, to build socialism on the basis of pure enthusiasm, 
is never to build it, that primary reliance must be made on 
material interest, on the commercial interest of enter- 
prises and the personal consumer interest of the citizens, on 
the natural desire of any person and any group of people 
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to receive a worthy remuneration for their labour. In draw- 
ing up economic plans, the greatest difficulties and failures 
must be anticipated; the opposite constitutes precisely a 
bureaucratic utopia. 

Lenin used the word “utopia” for the last time not long 
before he died, in his article “On Co-operation”, when he 
realised (this was like a revelation, though certainly not 
without grounds—NEP was around) that collective, eco- 
nomic, independent activities of the population were possib- 
le under Soviet power, that there was no future without 
them, that if co-operation grew, so did socialism, that now, 
with public ownership of the basic means of production, 
much could be accomplished of that which had been illu- 
sory in the dreams of the great co-operation theoreticians, 
the organisers of phalansteries. Certain elements in the 
dreams of the Utopian socialists ceased being illusory and 
empty, which is a good thing. Yet certain other elements 
remained empty and would do so forever. What were the 
aspects that should be avoided at all costs? 

Bureaucratism, a belief in the power of the office, of 
decrees, orders and instructions, in the possibility of build- 
ing heaven on Earth, as Saint-Simon suggested, by means of 
decrees of the Central Bank, where the infallible confer— 
this was what remained illusory and empty in the dreams 
of Utopian Socialists. Saint-Simon proposed this variant to 
his contemporaries and left for his descendants a project 
for a society built like one big factory. He was the first to 
imagine herding the entire population into this factory in 
order to exert “‘a unified impact on Nature” according to a 
“common plan”. The purpose was, of course, to provide 
each individual with “the maximum possible conveniences 
and welfare”. He had no doubts that all the work teams, 
sectors and workshops of this factory would be managed 
by the most outstanding members, and that the manage- 
ment (Central Bank) would consist of the cream of the 
cream; as for the director, he would combine perfection, 
genius and sanctity in one person. Society would be man- 
aged scientifically for the benefit of all, so it would be 
run correctly and there would be no need to supervise, 
criticise, give orders and advice, recall or move the man- 
agers and the director around at the will of the lower eche- 
Ions. Moreover, the managers would not really possess much 
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power, since their orders would be of a technical nature 
(how to smelt steel, and sow grain), so the real management 
should be carried out not by them, but by the acquired 
knowledge. Everything would hinge on the exclusive, su- 
preme conscientiousness of the population, though this 
would have to be cultivated and instilled in people constant- 
ly; a new religion might even have to be thought up and a 
new church created, since the further society progresses, 
the more it needs refinement of the cult—the cult of labour, 
not just anything. Poets would provide educational mater- 
ial of the highest sort for this cult, and eloquence would 
be the supreme art. The new church would, of course, be 
declared infallible, and its priests would direct the behaviour 
and direct the thinking of the people in such a way that 
they would work willingly, hard and well. After all, the 
other customary incentives to work would be absent: ma- 
terial interest is of the devil; where it exists there can be 
no equality of property, noble mutual assistance is re- 
placed by cold exchange on a cash basis, and there is enter- 
prise and trade, in a word—extortion. 

This sacred utopian hostility towards extortion, towards 
profiteers and merchants later also led to disregard for the 
laws of the commodity economy and trade that Lenin cal- 
led communist conceit, a semi-lordly, semi-peasant “senti- 
mental socialism”. In doing so, he upset some people 
and delighted others by so decisively equating the lower 
with the higher echelons of society, the slaves with the mas- 
ters, as is the case in reality. 

Hence, from this attractive but helpless “sentimental so- 
cialism’’ ensued a childish exaggeration of the possibilities 
for immediate, directive, revolutionary action, which Le- 
nin regarded as virtually the only real danger facing the 
revolutionaries—maybe the only one, but a fatal one, even 
worse than fatal, since it was a sickness from which they 
might die in the sense not of external defeat, but the in- 
ternal collapse of their cause. 

The bureaucratic fantasy is a plan for a better organised 
society that can, it is hoped, be implemented by bureau- 
cratic means. These are orders, circulars, instructions, and 
decrees passed down from above, from top to bottom, from 
office to office. The reliance here is not on interest, but on 
obedience. The bureaucratic utopia is a pipe dream, but 
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attempts to implement it are possible. Sometimes they 
are comical and harmless; more frequently, they are pain- 
ful and wasteful. 

Once a utopian goal has been set, one that is unrealistic 
and unattainable, elaborated at the desk, the inevitable 
result is formalism and boasting over its achievement; ev- 
erything will become stultified, taken to the absurd; only 
real idiots will actually believe in this goal, but the others 
will secretly despise it, while self-seekers, loudmouths and 
careerists suck up to it, and, under its cover, organise their 
own affairs and oust everything clever, talented and honest. 
Finally, the utopian task will always be proclaimed fulfilled 
ahead of time. 

In 1973, however, I. Changly, D. Sc. (Philos.) declared in 
her book entitled Labour that the requirement for labour 
had already been recognised by all Soviet people “with the 
exception of some idlers’’, although labour had not yet 
become the primary vital requirement. This point of view, 
in which the Soviet reader will recognise the usual loud 
phrases, in fact pushes material interest and economic lev- 
ers into the background. A requirement, whether secon- 
dary or even less important, is still a requirement, not a 
need. To plan the satisfaction of a person’s requirement for 
labour is totally different from encouraging him to work or 
interesting him in doing so, for the work may be hard and 
unpleasant, but necessary for society, Lisichkin writes, re- 
vealing the practical sense of these conclusions. ‘‘The satis- 
faction of a requirement needs no incentive, of course. We 
don’t, for example, need to be encouraged to go to the 
theatre....”’ It is quite obvious that, in explaining the nega- 
tive aspects of Soviet life, such as absenteeism, misman- 
agement, and the low level of labour and social activity of 
some citizens primarily by a lagging of their consciousness 
behind life, which has forged ahead, Changly and those who 
think like her demand that all activities be pivoted on ‘‘the 
individual, as the generalised totality of social and biosocial 
properties, that is, the individual in the narrow sense of this 
concept”. They demand educational work, not material in- 
terest. 

In the story by the Chinese writer Wang Men, entitled 
“The Newcomer in the Organising Department” (this story 
cost the author twenty years “re-educational labour”’ in the 
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countryside), the young teacher Lin Cheng, having started 
work in one of the Beijing town district committees of the 
Chinese Communist Party, suffers from personal contacts 
with Party workers, yesterday’s heroes and organisers of the 
armed struggle against the Japanese and the Kuomintang. 
He cannot understand why, in the peaceful work of build- 
ing a new life, they have become cynics, liars, demagogues 
and petty tyrants, why they juggle with words that are 
“full of light and innermost meaning”, as if they were 
sliding counters along the rods of an abacus, why they run 
the Party’s affairs so listlessly, formally and undemocrati- 
cally, while being expert in explaining everything. Lin 
Cheng finds no answer to these questions, but the reader 
is provided with material for finding his own answer. Ev- 
erything hinges on what yesterday’s red commanders and 
underground heroes are forced to do, the solution of which 
task, sent down from above, they participate in. The task 
is to increase production immediately by mechanically 
multiplying the Party membership and simply thickening 
the Party stratum in factories. Can a reasonable person re- 
ally struggle enthusiastically to fulfil such a task? What is 
left for the person who realises that a rapid increase in the 
output of sacks in the sack factory in Beijing suburbs, 
requires something more fundamental than an increase in 
the number of Party tickets: for example, an increase in 
productive capacity, material interest of the workers, or de- 
liveries of raw materials? The head of the Party construction 
group Han Changing in “Account of the Growth of Party 
Ranks at the Sack Factory”, where two new members 
joined during the first quarter of 1956, fires away as 
follows: “Comrades Zhu and Fan, inspired by being award- 
ed the high title of Communist, have demonstrated a pro- 
prietory attitude towards the cause and fulfilled the diffi- 
cult plan for the first quarter by 107 and 104 per cent re- 
spectively. Broad strata of the activists’ group, consolidated 
around the Party Bureau, inspired by the example of 
Comrades Zhu and Fan, and motivated by a striving to be 
accepted into the Party ranks, have demonstrated labour 
activity and initiative, have successfully fulfilled and over- 
fulfilled their production tasks...””. 

The utopian goal is always illusory, i.e., empty; it engen- 
ders bureaucratic methods that immediately start serving 
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themselves rather than this goal, since there would be no 
sense in this. Utopian socialism with its empty goals in- 
volves an exaggeration of successes and a hushing up of fai- 
lures; it is the suppression of criticism and encouragement of 
obsequious eulogising; it is the daily rewriting of history. 
Old, classical utopias reflected then current concepts con- 
cerning the best possible life—supreme concepts, linked with 
the names of the biggest and most honest thinkers, in- 
spired by love for the people and belief in the inevitable and 
irreversible triumph of good. The utopias of our ‘‘cavalry- 
men’’, who merely repeat socialist ideas of the distant past 
and do not even suspect that everything has now changed, 
that some things have been thrown out, some reworked, 
shifted, and supplemented, these utopias reflect weak, 
maybe the weakest concepts of the best possible life. More- 
over, they have often been tested in practice, and each 
time put to shame. “‘At one time here [in the station market 
of a Chinese town.—A.S.], there were all sorts of things to 
eat, local delicacies,” writes Wang Men in his story ‘‘Spring 
Voices”. “Peanuts, valnuts, sunflower seeds, dried persim- 
mons, dates, sweet bean cakes, sweet potatoes, plantain in 
sesame seed.... Everything.... And then, with a flick of two 
left fingers, the illusionist flashed the red cloth—and every- 
thing disappeared, the delicacies followed by matches, 
batteries, and soap....”” 

Modem Utopian Socialists are gloomy inventors of the 
perpetuum mobile in social life. They are great champions 
of social justice; they discuss nothing with such pleasure 
as how much to pay whom to prevent anyone from having 
too much. Their favourite occupation is to redistribute, both 
mentally and in practice, the wealth created by the people. 
By the beginning of the 1980s, the commodity-men had 
also started discussing redistribution more often, and this 
has demonstrated particularly clearly where they differ 
from the “‘cavalry-men”’. The philosopher Rogovin, to whose 
views Lisichkin’s best article in this book, “People and 
Things”’ is devoted, demands that everything be redistribut- 
ed to the detriment of people with high incomes. Lisich- 
kin is categorically opposed to this. It would become too 
profitable to be an idler, Lisichkin believes, as do the most 
industrious and skilled workers. Redistribution has been in 
favour of the idler long enough, it is now time to favour the 
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worker, otherwise everyone will soon be impoverished. As 
for parasites, Rogovin says they need educating. Lisichkin 
objects: No, it is high time to stop feeding the parasite out 
of the workers’ pocket. In other words, as soon as we stop 
fleecing the good worker and preventing him from earning 
as much as he wants, the problem of the loafer will imme- 
diately recede. 

Distribution in Rogovin’s way (taking from some to give 
to others) requires officials and an enormous administrative 
apparatus that, as we know, does everything for its own 
benefit. This apparatus will still be better off than everyone 
else. Here the interests of the idler coincide quite naturally 
with those of the bureaucrat. No special apparatus is re- 
quired for distribution in Lisichkin’s way—the market and 
the sale and purchase mechanism will cope on their own. 
Rogovin needs bureaucracy to implement his ideal; Lisich- 
kin needs democracy. 

This does not mean, however, that there are no points of 
contact between Lisichkin and Rogovin. There certainly is 
one: they are both concerned about the fact that society 
lives in too spontaneous a manner, in many respects stupid- 
ly, that the people have a mass of absurd requirements, 
that the forces and means in the country are often applied 
anywhere but where they are really needed, seriously consid- 
ering the physical and intellectual health of the people. In 
other words, they both want society to have a constantly 
operating and reliable mechanism for setting social goals; 
they do not want it to develop blindly, but to know pre- 
cisely what it wants, what course to set today, tomorrow 
and the day after. They both consider the fact that capital- 
ist society does not choose its own goals, that they are im- 
posed on it by capital, to be a fundamental weakness of 
capitalism. 

... The battlefield is in people’s minds. The “‘cavalry-man”’ 
might fight with the “merchant” within the consciousness 
of one and the same person, in one and the same depart- 
ment, and an intensification of this battle is also a sign of the 
times. A Komsomol worker from Lipetsk recounts in the 
newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda how the Trikotazh (Knit- 
wear) atelier, considering the demands of its young custom- 
ers, began producing T-shirts with slogans printed on 
them. “The ideological nature” of the motifs did not need 
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\ discussing: ‘‘We shut it down,” the young author writes. 
iy Thirty years ago it would have been possible, making fun of 
him, to add that he announced this victory, spurring on his 
mount, as the “cavalry-man” is wont at his age, towards his 
next victim. It is indicative, however, that the opposite is 
now the case: he does not spur on his mount, but pulls 
in the reigns and thinks. About what? A disturbing idea oc- 
curs to him: ‘But you can’t close down the market!” This 
is a tremendous step forward in his development; these are 
the words of an almost educated person. Considering that 
he is young and active (it is no easy matter to close down 
such an initiative—considerable pressure was no doubt 
needed), his shift towards the “merchants” is more im- 
: portant than that of a government minister. 
¢ Let us hope that this young man will soon not only be 
vs able or compelled, but will also want to learn the lessons of 
.) the protracted struggle between the “‘intellectual socialism” 

and the “sentimental socialism”, fought both in people’s 
7h, minds and in the economy. He will realise that socialist re- 
a4 tail outlets are, indeed, socialist, the property of the people, 
and will render them due respect. He will understand that 

not only is it unlawful to command them in a “‘cavalieris- 

tic” way, but also harmful, threatening a drop in produc- 
4 y tion, disorder and spoiled morals, that commodity-money 
Ai and commercial relations constitute a language in which 
, capitalist enterprises speak in their own, capitalist way, 
BD while socialist ones can and must speak in their own, social- 
as ist way, in the interests of all. 

We have spoken in detail about the struggle between the 
two ideologies in Soviet society—the “merchant’’ and the 
“cavalieristic”’, because the material contained in the pres- 
ent book traces this process in detail, from the first years 
following the Revolution to this day in the Soviet Union. 
Lisichkin is unreservedly on the “merchant” side, but he 
gives it his support not out of preference, but because it 
corresponds to reality. The author has himself become con- 
vinced of this not by comparing quotations, figures and log- 
ical arguments, but in practical life. 

Working in the 1950s as the chairman of a collective farm 
on the Virgin Lands of Kazakhstan, he realised which 
theoretical position corresponded to reality, and which pro- 
ceeded from the norms of dogmatic textbooks. Convinced 
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of the viability of the “merchant” approach to the develop- 
ment of the economy, he threw himself bravely into the 
fray to defend it. His articles have now been hammering 
away at the same point for twenty years, defending the 
cause of the future. Collected together in this book, they 
constitute a sort of anthology, showing the development of 
the ideas that prepared the ground for the current restruc- 
turing. I am sure the reader who is seriously interested in 
understanding the current events in the Soviet Union’s eco- 
nomic reforms, will obtain great satisfaction from reading 
the present work. 


A, Strelyany 
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LIFE INTRODUCES CORRECTIONS 


Recently there has been a marked revitalisation of econom- 
3 ic thought: many interesting books have come out, and 
"9 newspapers and journals have started printing articles on 
today’s pressing economic problems. At the same time, it 
has also been noted that some of these works still proceed 
from outdated ideas in the sphere of political economy, as 
is reflected in some of the practical suggestions made. 


To Sell or To Distribute?! 


The successful development of the political economy of 
socialism is hampered to this day, in our opinion, by at least 


1 Following the publication of this article in the government 
newspaper Izvestia (No. 49, 1965), a lively discussion began on its 
pages. Many scholars came out sharply against the proposals made in 
the article. For example, concerning the problem “to sell or to distri- 
bute’, Profs. M. Atlas and I. Zlobin, and senior lecturers R. Vinokur, 
L. Kadyshev and I. Levitanus of the Moscow Finance Institute wrote: 
“Comrade G. Lisichkin asserts in his article that the market and trade 
are becoming a mechanism for controlling and verifying the substan- 
tiation and reality of plans. He writes that now, in our country, the 
consumer expresses on the market his final judgement concerning the 
expediency of given expenditures of labour, that ‘... recognition of the 
social character of labour embodied in it [the commodity.—G.L.} 
must ultimately arise through the realisation of the commodity in 
the trade network’. From this assertion the logical conclusion is de- 
rived that, under socialism, labour in production itself is not yet di- 
rectly social labour, that it assumes this quality only on the market, 
during the sale and purchase of commodities. This interpretation of 
the category of the directly social character of labour under socialism 
we believe to be incorrect. Comrade Lisichkin forgets that, in the 
socialist economy, expenditure of labour is planned, taken into ac- 
count and recognised by society already directly in production. A 
certain quantity of commodities may not be recognised by the consu- 
mers owing to errors, mistakes in planning, low quality output, and 
shortcomings in the organisation of commodity turnover. This is not, 
however, a general or insuperable phenomenon, inherent in the econ- 
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three outdated ideas. One of these is the explanation of the 
existence of commodity relations in the socialist economy 
in terms of the two forms of socialist property. During a 
discussion held back in 1951, the majority of economists 
agreed that the need for commodity production in socialist 
society can be explained only proceeding from the forms of 
property, and some economists maintain this opinion even 
today. 

“If there were only one owner in socialist society, there 
would be no commodity relations in it at all,” asserts 
M. Kolganov in the book Property in the Period of Transt- 
tion to Communism, which came out in 1963. 

True, the need for equivalent exchange among collec- 
tive farms and the rest of the national economy necessi- 
tates the development of commodity-money relations. But 
how can their retention in the public sector be explained? 
Are they, perhaps, unnecessary there? The need to retain 
commodity-money relations was explained by some scho- 
lars by the impossibility of taking direct account of and 
planning production in terms of working time. Moreover, 
the law of value and money are today allotted the role of 
an accounting category. Such ideas also naturally trans- 
formed profit-and-loss accounting into a formal accounting 
category, since the sphere of activity of commodity re- 
lations was extremely limited. Under communism, the ne- 
cessary social labour will be calculated directly in terms of 
working time, but is this correct proposition applicable to 
the current stage in the development of the productive for- 
ces? 

The accounting interpretation of the reasons for retain- 
ing commodity-money relations proceeds from the premise 
that the value categories.in the socialist economy are, as it 
were, a vestige of capitalism, supposedly testifying to the 
immaturity of our society. Hence the apologetic tone and 
striving to get rid of them, as of some thing alien to and 
not inherent in socialism. Where is the fault in this argu- 
ment? In our opinion, it is that the new socialist nature of 


omy, so it cannot support the belief that labour under socialism is not 
directly social in production itself. The planned character of the social- 
ist economy cannot, for example, be rejected on the basis that, in 
practice, individual disproportions are possible in the development of 
the national economy”. (Izvestia, No. 64, 1965) 
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commodity relations is ignored and no account is taken of 
; the fundamental difference between them in Soviet society 
: and under capitalist conditions. 

Concerning the operation of the law of value within the 

public sector, some economists express bewilderment: how 

‘ can it operate, if the owner of all the means of production 
is one and the same—the socialist state? Who will sell 
hey whom? This view, we believe, is a consequence of a mis- 
understanding of the dialectics of the economic processes, 

and of the unity of the contradictions inherent in them. 

Yes, there is only one owner, but this does not obviate 
the need for precise comparison of the contribution made 
by each collective to the ‘common pot” and what it gets 
out of it, for which purpose commodity-money relations 
are required. 

In fact, how can two state farms or factories, operating 
in different ways, with different economic effects, be 
ensured the same level of remuneration for labour, and allo- 
cated production assets, unless account is taken of how 
they are used? Any other distribution method, ignoring the 
need for such comparisons, engenders waste and disorgani- 
sation, irresponsible use of the public funds, and less effi- 
cient production. Many examples of this could be given, 
but we shall confine ourselves to just one. In 1965, the 
Jamaltuzsky state farm (Tselinograd region) ordered ten 
new tractors, three silo-harvesting combines, and three po- 
tato-planters. Yet it already had forty tractors, seven com- 
bines, and three potato-planters standing idle. The produc- 
tion management automatically ratified the application— 
after all, neither they nor the state farm would have to pay 
for the machines. If it had been financially responsible, the 
state farm would almost certainly have been less wasteful. 

Thus, the chief condition for the operation of the law of 
value is not the consideration about who will buy which 
commodities from whom, when there is only one owner, 
but the need to distribute them economically among the 
participants in production, i.e., to purchase and sell. 

Unfortunately, there are still some Soviet economists 
who assert that the law of value does not regulate produc- 
tion under socialism. In the book Problems of Price-Forma- 
tion During the Frontal Building of Communism (Novosi- 
birsk, 1965), A.S. Gusarov, Cand. Sc. (Econ.), writes: 
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“primarily, the law of value under socialism, in contrast to 
that under capitalism, is not a regulator of the development 
of the national economy. The price mechanism under so- 
cialism does not, as a result, serve as a mechanism for regula- 
ting production as a system.” 

Life has provided too many examples disproving this. In 
the prewar and immediate postwar periods, procurement 
prices for grain, potatoes, vegetables, meat, and milk re- 
mained almost unchanged, at the 1928 level, until 1953. 
Yet the prices of consumer goods had increased several-fold 
over this period. In other words, the proportions of the ex- 
change between town and countryside had deteriorated. 

The protracted disruption of the equivalency of exchange 
undermined the rural economy and reduced the rate of 
extended reproduction; the material interest of rural 
workers in the development of the public economy fell. The 
September 1953 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee largely rectified the situation by sharply raising the 
prices of agricultural produce. These soon had their effect: 
the mean annual increment in the gross product was 7.6 
per cent from 1955 to 1959. At the end of 1958 and sub- 
sequently, the equivalency of exchange deteriorated once 
more: the prices of spare parts for tractors and other ma- 
chinery were raised; the income tax levied on collective 
farms was increased; the price of fuel rose; collective farms 
were compelled to pay in advance for equipment bought 
from machine and tractor stations. 

The disruption of the law of value resulted in a sharp 
drop in the growth of the gross agricultural product. The 
March 1965 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee corrected the mistakes that had been made and creat- 
ed a real economic basis for accelerating the development 
of agriculture. In a short time, major changes took place in 
the countryside, and the process of extended reproduction 
was largely normalised on collective and state farms. As 
soon as the prices for grain were raised, collective and state 
farms reacted by sowing an extra two million hectares 
of wheat, 250,000 hectares of sunflowers and 310,000 
hectares of buckwheat—all that without any administrative 
pressure. This is the best possible confirmation of the regu- 
lating role of the law of value and of prices. The develop- 
ment of other sectors would illustrate the same thing. As 
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soon as prices become unprofitable, production falls, irres- 
pective of appeals to step it up. 

The law of value ultimately exerts its impact through 
prices. Moreover, to declare that this law does not regulate 
production under the conditions of the Soviet economy is 
to close one’s eyes to the facts. 

For a long time, some economists were convinced that 
the law of value and the plan were mutually exclusive con- 
cepts. The law of value was identified with the anarchy on 
the capitalist market and with crises, while the plan was 
regarded as the only creative force bringing order to a world 
of market chaos. The examples presented above indicate the 
direct opposite: the plan, unless it relies on the market, is 
as impotent against the disproportions that arise as is the 
market, unless organised by a plan. The most efficient sys- 
tem of economic management of the socialist economy is 
based on the dialectical unity of the plan and the market. 
The plan must definitely take account of the conditions un- 
der which the social product is realised, the situation on the 
market and its capacity. Only a plan containing indicators 
that are correctly deciphered and decoded in terms of 
prices, the tax rate, and bank credit terms can bring the de- 
sired results. 

For this reason, the very formulation of the question as 
to which regulates production, the plan or the law of value, 
is incorrect, since it counterposes two parts of one and the 
same mechanism. ! 


1 Commenting on the proposition made in my article concerning 
the regulating role of the law of value under socialism, the authors of 
the Izvestia article, already quoted, wrote: “The domination of pub- 
lic property and socialist relations of production results in the de- 
velopment of the economy being determined by the operation of 
the main economic law of socialism, the law of the planned, balanced 
development of the national economy, and other economic laws in- 
herent in socialism. One specific of the conditions under which eco- 
nomic laws operate under socialism is the possibility of them being 
cognised and consciously used in the interests of society. The decisive 
role in the system of the economic laws of socialism, among which 
the law of value occupies a significant place, is played by the basic 
economic law of socialism. The content of this law is increasingly full 
satisfaction of the constantly growing requirements of all society 
and ensurance of the comprehensive development of its members by 
means of uninterrupted growth and improvement of social produc- 
tion, 
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The Unity of Contradictions 


Some economists believe that, under socialism, the dia- 
lectical contradictoriness revealed by Marx in the character 
of labour (abstract and concrete) is largely eliminated. They 
assert, for example, that profit in the USSR is neither the 
only nor the chief goal of production and that Soviet so- 
ciety is allegedly only interested in output in physical terms. 

The goal of socialist production is, of course, to satisfy 
the growing requirements of society, but surely it is clear 
that the more profitable production is, the greater the 
opportunities are for satisfying them. The counterposing 
of one to the other can only cause harm. If we set the pro- 
duction of use-values—the commodity at any price—as 
our chief goal, physical indicators become the basis for all 
assessments. Then all arguments concerning profitability 
or otherwise will be purely formal, and any concrete labour 
will appear to be socially necessary. But this is not the case. 

Practice has proved that not all labour is socially useful. 
This is shown convincingly by the growth of the stocks of 
some types of output. If the commodity cannot be sold 
out, this means the consumer does not recognise the live 
and embodied labour spent on its production as socially 
useful or, at best, recognises only part of it as such.! 

“A very important incentive role in the development of socialist 
production and the rise in its efficiency belongs to the law of value, 
profits and profitability. But these economic instruments cannot be 
used successfully unless they are directed towards attaining the goals 
of socialist production and its planned and balanced organisation. 
Consequently, in socialist society a high economic effectiveness and 
profitability of production are not ends in themselves, but a means 


for the planned and balanced development of the economy, the in- 
creasingly full satisfaction of the working people’s requirements.” 


1A particular stand in the polemics was taken by the eminent 
Soviet scholar Ya. Kronrod, D. Sc, (Econ.). In his article ‘‘Science 
Is a Quest” (Izvestia, No. 84, 1965), he wrote: ‘‘The interesting ar- 
ticle ‘Life Introduces Corrections’, which is full of lively thinking and 
quest, contains, I would say, not just exaggeration, but imprudent 
and in one or two cases incorrect formulations, such as the one to 
the effect that the law of value plays the role of ‘regulator of produc- 
tion’... 

“Comrade Lisichkin’s article, its conception, its, so to say, pathos, 
consists in a search for the best way of realising the goal of the eco- 
nomic reform. The pathos of his critics, however, consists in confir- 
mation of the thesis that, as they allege, no search is needed, since 
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If the dual character of labour is ignored, the result is 
that society sometimes reconciles itself to low labour 
productivity in a number of enterprises, which essentially 
retain primitive-type production. Moreover, tolerance is 
shown towards any expenditure of labour and no account is 
taken of its economic effectiveness. The distribution system 
recognises the expenditure of any amount of labour as use- 
ful, provided it is envisaged by the plan. Such a wasteful 
attitude leads to the losses of some enterprises being cov- 
ered by the profits of others, yet this is already a violation 
of the’ fundamental principle of socialism—distribution 
according to work done. 

All these arguments may seem to be of no practical sig- 
nificance. But is this the case? If so, how can we explain the 
construction of hothouses for growing vegetables in the 
more northerly regions other than by the conviction that 
Soviet production is not aimed at producing a commodi- 
ty combining two qualities, but only one of them—use- 
value. Otherwise, the vegetables would be brought in from 
the South, which in many ways would be far more profi- 
table. We can observe the same thing in the creation of some 
types of machinery, when all the attention is focussed on 
the engineering aspect, and considerations of economies 
and costs are forgotten. 

The desire, born of the best intentions, to satisfy the re- 
quirement for a given product at any cost does not, in the 
final count, achieve its goal, since it derives from a false 
premise counterposing the physical and value principles. 


everything became known long ago, and there is probably nothing to 
do but to affirm in the sphere of the economy: A, B, C.., 

“To them, for example, the thought that, ultimately, the realisa- 
tion of commodities is the final recognition of the social character of 
labour appears to shake the foundations. They assert that this logical- 
ly indicates a rejection of the directly social character of labour, But 
why, exactly? Is it not clear that, under socialism, labour, united 
by public property, constitutes directly social labour? It is in this pre- 
cise quality that it is spent in production. But the entire essence of 
the matter is that, at the stage of socialism, the degree of maturity of 
this directly social character of labour is such that a commodity- 
money additional verification of the full correspondence between the 
expenditure of labour and the requirements of society is objectively 
necessary. Here lies the real role of the market and market reali- 
sation.” 
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Consequently, production must be oriented on creating 
a commodity, while recognition of the social character 
of the labour embodied in it must ultimately take place 
through realisation of the commodity within the trade 
network.? 

Eminent scholars and executives are currently bending 
considerable efforts in order to make these theoretical prop- 
ositions of economics as a science correspond to the de- 
mands of the objective laws. The practical measures elabo- 
rated by the March 1965 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee, and the related economic experiments 
are based on new theoretical premises. Considerable oppor- 
tunities are being opened up for developing commodity- 
money relations and the operation of the law of value. 


1 L. Leontiev, Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, joined the discussion with his article “What Is the Essence 
of the Dispute? An Answer to the Critics of the Article ‘Life Intro- 
duces Corrections’”’, which also came out in Izvestia (March 8, 1965). 
Here, he formulated a different position on the issues under review. 
Considering that exposed in my article and that taken by the group of 
authors, he wrote: “It is a matter of understanding that commodity 
production is no alien body in the socialist economy, but a complete- 
ly necessary aspect of it. This is not the old commodity produc- 
tion, which existed at the previous stages of society’s economic de- 
velopment; it is a new, unprecedented, socialist and, therefore, plan- 
ned and balanced commodity production. The law of value does not 
operate in the same form and with the same content under the most 
diverse economic formations, In the socialist economy, the law of 
value and value categories—price, profit, credit and so on—have a new 
socialist content. This law and these categories cannot be regarded 
as being hostile to socialism, as not reliable enough, or as contradict- 
ing the other laws of socialism—the basic economic law, the law of 
planned, balanced and proportional development, and the law of 
distribution according to work done. On the contrary, the law 
of value and the categories based on it constitute an inseparable 
part of the overall system of objective economic laws of socialism. 
It is wrong to break up this system and counterpose one law to 
another, 

“Hence, also, come certain conclusions concerning the interrela- 
tions between the plan and the market, meaning the market in the 
Marxist sense of the word, i.e., in the sense of the totality of the con- 
ditions under which output is realised. That the socialist economy 
develops according to a plan is an axiom, but does this mean that the 
plan does not need to concern itself at all with the market—the mar- 
ket of the socialist economy, organised according to a plan? Evident- 
ly it does not mean this. 

“It is totally indisputable that the law of value does not operate 
randomly in the Soviet economy, since it is the law of socialist plan- 
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Raised prices for agricultural output, as well as the indica- 
tion of the need to improve price formation in order to 
speed up the development of the entire economy serve as 
proof of the recognition afforded to the considerable role 
of prices in regulating production processes. 

The work of the enterprise will now be assessed not ac- 
cording to gross physical output, but according to the 
amount of output sold and the profit made. It is recommend- 
ed that direct links be further developed between produ- 
cers, with a gradual transition to wholesale trade in indi- 
vidual materials and types of equipment. The rights of en- 
terprises are being expanded and their own financial bases 
strengthened. Thus, a certain part of profits is to go into 
the fund for developing production. As a result, profit- 
and-loss accounting 1s becoming a truly economic cate- 
gory. Commodity-money relations and the law of value 
are being recognised as norms of economic management 
inherent in socialism as a whole, and not as exceptions in 
individual sectors of the economy.! 


ned and balanced production. It is the fundamental change in the 
nature of the law of value and its socialist character that eliminate any 
grounds for counterposing it to the other laws of socialism or for 
overtly and categorically rejecting its regulating role. 

“The basic economic law determining the goal of socialist produc- 
tion and the law of planned, balanced development, engendering the 
need for proportionality to be deliberately established in the national 
economy, constitute the qualitative distinguishing features of the 
socialist economy. In themselves, however, without the law of value 
and the categories based on it, such as price, profit, profit-and-loss 
accounting, and so on, they do not answer the question about the cor- 
relation between the inputs and results of production. Moreover, 
unless this issue is clarified, the national economic proportions be- 
tween the branches of production, between accumulation and con- 
sumption, etc. cannot be established. It is also obvious that the es- 
tablishment of these quantitative proportions is related most closely 
to the regulation of production. 

“We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, in socialist, planned 
and balanced commodity production, economies of working time and 
its planned distribution between sectors are carried out in value form. 
This also determines the regulating impact of the law of value, which 
is realised by taking account of this law, in both the compilation and 
fulfilment of the national economic plan.” 

! Ekonomicheskaya gazeta also joined the debate over the prob- 
lems of the political economy of socialism. Prof. D. Valovoi, in his 
article “On the Role of the Law of Value in the Socialist Economy” 
(No. 44, November 1966) wrote: “Comparison of the points of view 
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Assessment of the operations of enterprises according to 
the volume of realised output and profits confirms another 
view of the social character of labour. The transformation 
of the commodity into money is not a formal act. Reali- 
sation makes it possible to judge how correctly social labour 
has been distributed, since inputs of live and embodied la- 
bour correspond to the interests of society. Trade be- 
comes a mechanism for controlling and verifying that the 
plans are well substantiated and realistic. The consumer 
expresses his final judgement conceming the expedience 
of given labour inputs and his vote acquires significance in 
determining the rate of growth of a given type of production. 

Now that the draft Directives of the 23rd Congress of the 
Party on the five-year plan is being discussed, once more 
the initial theoretical premises must be specified which will 
serve as the basis for elaborating subsequent practical mea- 
sures (improvement of prices, planning and the like), deter- 
mining the development of the national economy. It is im- 
portant to do this as a first priority in order to make it pos- 
sible to achieve the set goal at the lowest cost. In this con- 
nection it is worth recalling a well-known truth: “There 
is nothing more practical than a well-elaborated theory.” 
These words are acquiring exceptional significance for 
the Soviet Union at the moment. 
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considered prompts the conclusion that any objective economic law, 
including that of the planned and balanced development of the econ- 
omy and the law of value, cannot be a regulator of socialist produc- 
tion. In the narrow sense of the concept of this category, every eco- 
nomic law of socialism is a regulator of social production. But we 
believe it would be more precise to say that every economic law exerts 
an impact on the development of the socialist economy. And this is why. 

“A specific understanding of the category of a regulator of produc- 
tion has already taken shape in political economy. And it should be 
noted that to identify the concepts of ‘the impact of the law on pro- 
duction’ with the ‘regulator of production’ is to introduce an addi- 
tional confusion. Moreover, such an innovation affects not the 
content of the problem, but merely its form. 

“The objective regulator of social production under socialism is 
the system of economic laws, consciously used by society and people 
in their practical activities. And it is from these positions, or so we 
believe, that the dispute concerning the ‘regulator of production’ 
should be considered.” 


 . 
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: PLAN AND MARKET 


What Exactly the Dispute Is About 


The reader who has been following the discussion between 
» our economists is often confused: their arguments remind 
> him of a conversation between deaf people. Some say that 
, commodity relations must be developed. Broader use must 
be made of such economic levers as price, profit, credit and 
so on. 

No, others seem to object: commodity relations must be 
developed intensively. Price, profit, credit must be used 
energetically for speeding up the growth of the Soviet 
economy. 

Some assert that planning relations in the economy must 
be strengthened. 

Without improvement of the planning system, a high 
rate of development of industry and agriculture cannot be 
achieved, their opponents object. 

The terminology used in the polemics by both sides is 
so alike that it is sometimes difficult for an outsider, trying 
to understand what the economists support, even to com- 
prehend what the argument is really about. 

Indeed, no serious economist would today deny that the 
law of value operates under socialism or cast doubt on the 
need to use commodity-money relations and strengthen 
planning principles in the Soviet economy. And yet, ab- 
stracting from certain details, it is clear that the dividing 
line between the sides to the dispute lies precisely in their 
interpretation of such basic categories as the plan and the 
law of value. 

Each of the sides defends, with one degree of consist- 
ency or another, what are essentially opposing views, 
giving the same concepts totally different meanings. More- 
over, the point of departure so to say, is the same for one 
and all, i.e., negative phenomena observed in the develop- 
ment of the national economy. But their recommenda- 
tions for eliminating them and their interpretation of the 
factors giving rise to these phenomena differ considerably. 
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Which phenomena do we usually mean? In terms of their 
nature, approximately the same ones. In terms of type, they 
may be broken down into three groups. 

1. The factory produces output that cannot be sold. 

Let us take, as an example, the Podolsk sewing machine 
factory. About 1.5 million machines have accumulated 
within the trade network, but the factory, by fulfilling its 
plan, increases these stocks by tens of thousands every 
month. Thus, the millions in frozen funds that the existing 
stocks already cost the state, are supplemented monthly 
by another 5-6 million roubles.’ 

2. In addition to superfluous stocks in one place, there is 
a scarcity and shortage of raw and other materials in an- 
other, this reducing considerably the use ratio of the exist- 
ing production capacities. 

Thus, as a result of the limited nature of the raw material 
resources, 48 per cent of the automatic flow lines in the 
food industry operate on only one shift and only 17 op- 
erate on three shifts.” 

3. The third typical shortcoming hampering the develop- 
ment of the Soviet economy is poor quality and high 
production costs of a number of consumer and capital 
goods. 

Analysis shows that the indicators of the work of some 
new types of machinery fall far behind the design figures. 

These are the chief shortcomings that typically rise to the 
surface again and again, every year in the development of 
various sectors and regions of the country. There is no need, 
of course, to mention how these phenomena influence the 
economic growth rate and the increase in the national 
income and welfare of the working people. This is clear 
enough anyway. But the ways to prevent such incidents 
must be seriously and constantly reconsidered. 

Until recently, shortcomings like those presented above 
were assessed from the administrative-normative angle 
rather than the economic one. Each case was regarded as 
a unique phenomenon, in isolation from the mass of other, 
analogous miscalculations. For this reason, no economic 

: See: Pravda, December 22, 1964. 

See: P. G. Bunich, Urgent Issues of the Effective Use of Produc- 


tion Capacities and Fixed Assets, Ekonomika Publishers, Moscow, 
1963, p. 11 (in Russian). 
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causes were sought and, instead, all disruptions were put 
down either to an abundance of evil designs on the part 
of various leaders, or to the inability or limitations of the 
workers, or to the absence of some particular indicator 
in the graph showing the accounts for the enterprise’s 
operations. In this respect, agriculture was particularly 
unfortunate, for the belief in the possibility of solving 
serious problems by moving personnel around was most 
detrimental in this sector. 

It appeared that, if certain specially able people were 
chosen for leading posts, and the most detailed and most 
scientific normatives elaborated for production and a pre- 
cise system of material and technical supplies established, 
thereby providing material incentives to the workers to 
achieve the plan targets of the enterprise, the undesirable 
phenomena in the economy would disappear. 

This approach to solving the complex socio-economic 
problems is enticing in its simplicity and general accessi- 
bility. It links all successes in developing the economy 
with the elaboration of only a system of optimal norma- 
tives, indicated in the plan, and the choice of a good leader, 
capable of rousing the masses and encouraging them to 
fulfil these plans. This clearly exaggerates the significance 
of normatives and the role of the administrative factor 
in ensuring success, and leaves no room at all for taking 
account of and studying the operation of the objective 
categories that influence the entire course of develop- 
ment of the socialist economy. 

Unfortunately, the aim of many Soviet economic re- 
search projects has been to find some magic indicators of 
the level of production and corresponding incentives for 
their attainment, with the result that the overall logic of 
economic development and the enterprise itself as an in- 
tegral whole have often been left out of sight. It is suffi- 
cient to consider the work on the material incentives to a 
growth of agricultural production to be convinced of this. 
The situation in industry is no simpler, however. The sys- 
tem of material stimulation consists here of incentives to 
fulfil and overfulfil the plan for reducing production costs, 
to overfulfil the plans for production and improve quality 
of output, for success in all-union socialist emulation, 
for planned profits and the like. There are many very 
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diverse incentives but, having arisen out of a striving to 
draw the attention of a given group of workers to the need 
for an attentive, skilled solution to a specific issue, they 
fulfil only their own task. Yet successful production de- 
pends on co-ordination of all the components of produc- 
tion. Here, the entire complex system of incentives usually 
comes into contradiction with life itself: one incentive 
begins to operate against another, thereby intensifying 
the disproportions even more. 

Then more and more indicators are introduced, and these 
in turn rapidly reveal their one-sidedness, The system of 
material stimulation and economic analysis itself become 
separated, when this approach is taken, from the tasks 
of ensuring high rates of extended reproduction in the given 
specific enterprise, from the need to maintain equilibrium 
throughout the enterprise’s chain of activities according to 
the m-c-m formula. This gives rise to scholastics, which 
hampers the struggle against bad management, while eco- 
nomics as the science of the relations between people in the 
sphere of production is replaced by econometrics. 

The system of incentives to people and enterprises, 
based on such an understanding of matters, is very similar 
to the ideas that put down all the errors made in the econ- 
omy merely to the subjective weakness of given workers. 
It might even be said that, in this case, we are observing 
rather the evolution of these conceptions, their specific 
adjustment to new trends in the economy; if administra- 
tive strictness is not enough on its own to achieve ful- 
filment of all the plan indicators, the enterprise and its 
workers must be encouraged to do so by receiving part of 
the profits. The material stimulation of production in this 
interpretation appears primitive, since it is isolated from the 
task of speeding up overall extended reproduction in the 
given enterprise, proceeding entirely from vulgar material- 
ist convictions—if the right person is paid, everything 
will be done as required. In this case, the value terminology 
merely conceals the former bareness of the administrative 
approach, but this in no way changes its essence, which 
consists in ignoring objective factors that operate irre- 
spective of our wishes, 

It might be said that Soviet society, having got rid of cap- 
italists, whose interests were in antagonistic contradiction 
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with those of society, has thus achieved an opportunity to 
run the economy as it wishes. But this is not the case. Nor 
is it merely a matter of being restricted by the given level 
of development of the productive forces, but also of the de- 
velopment of certain processes within the national economy 
having their own logic, which has to be taken into account. 
For this reason, it Is wrong to imagine that, in a planned 
economy, everything that would benefit the country now 
can be done immediately. Even if good ideas are unlimited, 
there are considerable restrictions on the funds available for 
rapidly implementing them. 

Many examples could be given of how objective econom- 
ic laws and categories manifest themselves in the Soviet 
planned economy. 

Let us consider at least the problem of accumulation in 
the national economy. 

Once the sum of the national income has been deter- 
mined, the planning organisations have to divide it into two 
parts, one for production and the other for personal con- 
sumption. Even this initial distribution is largely predeter- 
mined by objective necessity, which the planning organisa- 
tions have to observe if they are to avoid detrimental 
consequences. Indeed, the minimum sum that can be 
allocated for production accumulation must be enough 
at least to maintain the existing level of production and per- 
sonal consumption. Since the country’s population is 
growing at a specific rate, the accumulation fund allocated 
must at least ensure proportions between investment in 
production that prevent a fall in the per capita level of 
consumption. This objectively determines the minimum 
level of production accumulation and consumption. The 
maximum level is also limited by objective necessity. It 
must not be so high as to act as a brake on and even reduce 
the population’s current standard of living. In this case, 
the equilibrium between consumption and production 
would be lost, and the mass of commodities produced 
through the redistribution of the personal consumption 
fund would remain unsold. In this interconnection the 
organic link is manifested between the growth rate of 
production and that of the people’s well-being. So, 
under normal peacetime conditions, there is no need to 
counterpose the rise in the working people’s welfare and 
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high rates of economic development. 

Objective categories predetermine not only the initial 
distribution of the national income, but also the proportion- 
ality in the development of individual sectors of the nation- 
al economy. Let us at least take a look at the most recent 
examples. In 1954, it was decided to expand the area sown 
to maize considerably. In the spring of 1955, this crop, 
in the form of grain, silos and green fodder, occupied 
17,917 thousand hectares, against 4,293 thousand hectares 
in 1954. In order to ensure success, however, by this time, 
the country’s farms had to have tens of thousands of 
maize-sowing machines, combines, harvesters, and _lor- 
ries for transporting the harvest; they had to have built 
storage and silos facilities and the like. The intended propor- 
tions in the development of agriculture proved unreal- 
istic, since the corresponding industries were not (and 
could hardly have been in such a short time) brought 
into compliance with the set tasks. At the same time, the 
revenues of state and collective farms were not high enough 
to pay outright for the machinery and materials they 
required. 

Objective necessity dictated other rates and propor- 
tions, but these seemed to be slow and modest, though 
precisely these rates eventually proved to be both the fast- 
est possible and most realistic. The voluntaristic approach 
to determining these production proportions caused con- 
siderable economic harm and discredited an important 
matter that would undoubtedly have benefited the econ- 
omy. 

The operation of objective economic categories can also 
be seen in the proportions of the development of indi- 
vidual sectors. 

The first few years of building socialism in the USSR 
and certain other socialist countries were characterised by 
very rapid growth of heavy industry, while the industries 
producing consumer goods developed much more slowly. 
For a certain time this disproportionality was justified, but 
gradually it began to act as a brake on economic develop- 
ment. By 1963, compared with 1913, the production of 
capital goods had increased 52 times, but that of light in- 
dustry—15 times, and of the food industry—11 times, 
while agricultural production had increased by roughly 
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150 per cent by 1964.' As a result of this disproportion- 
ality, the sectors that had raced ahead of the others in 
their development were left without the corresponding 
support of cooperating sectors and their indicators deterio- 
rated. For example, owing to scarcities of raw and other 
materials, many Moscow light and food industry enter- 
prises used only 40 to 50 percent of their productive capaci- 
ty. This is not the only example. Disproportions in the 
development of the production of metal, electricity, cellu- 
lose and so on hold back considerably the growth of cor- 
responding sectors of the national economy and slow 
down the overall economic growth rates. It would be harm- 
ful complacency to explain the drop in the Soviet econ- 
omy’s growth rate merely in terms of the rise from a lower 
to a higher level being easier, of each percentage point 
increase now meaning a larger mass of income than pre- 
viously. All this is true, but disproportions in the develop- 
ment of individual sectors of the national economy greatly 
hamper the overall course of development. Every time a 
gap becomes particularly obvious, it is usually closed by 
adopting corresponding urgent measures. Often, however, 
this is post factum, i.e., when the economy has already 
suffered a tremendous loss. 

Would it not be possible to note a growing dispropor- 
tion in advance, in its infancy, in order to prevent negative 
phenomena appearing by means of conscious planning? 

This is, of course, possible provided the chief cause 
of the disproportions is not sought only in the subjec- 
tive factor, in the imperfection of the system of indicat- 
ors and incentives to fulfil them. It must be understood 
who, in actual fact, adjusts the proportions set in the 
national economy, mercilessly dooming millions of pro- 
ductive assets, built with the best intentions, to tdle- 
ness. Precisely this, i.e., a direction of search, distin- 
guishes the work carried out by various economists. Ec- 
onomists studying similar phenomena come to different 


1 See: Production, Accumulation and Consumption, Ekonomika 
Publishers, Moscow, 1965, p. 11 (in Russian); the statistical yearbook 
The National Economy of the USSR in 1961, Moscow, 1962, p. 292, 
and The National Economy of the USSR in 1964, Moscow, 1965, 
p. 346 (in Russian). 

See: Ibid., p. 29. 
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conclusions and seek different ways out. 

The attention and efforts of some are focussed on seek- 
ing scientific normatives, on elaborating a system of incen- 
tives to achieve given administratively set indicators. Others 
believe that all this is important, but only once the charac- 
ter and logic of objectively operating forces are understood. 
Only by taking account of these can a truly effective 
system of material stimulation of production be created, 
one ensuring rising growth rates of the national economy. 
For this reason, the cause of the phenomena mentioned 
at the beginning should be sought, from this angle, not in 
individual planning errors or ill-will, but in the fact that both 
the plans and the planners, and the plan-fulfillers did not 
take account of the impact of certain specific objective forces. 

Hence, in fact, such categories as the plan and the law 
of value, the significance of which, under socialism, is 
actively recognised by all economists, unexpectedly receive 
a completely different interpretation, depending on what 
this is taken to mean. 

The similarity of terminology must not conceal dis- 
agreements in principle. In essence, the law of value in one 
case is understood basically as just the need to take 
account, with the help of money, of social production, 
the development and structure of which are determined 
entirely by plan instructions. This view leaves no opportu- 
nity for taking account of the operation of objective forces. 

The other approach to the law of value is characterised 
by an interpretation that leads logically to recognition 
of the market on which objective economic processes 
take place, cognisance and mastery of which constitute 
the tasks of planning organisations. Moreover, here the mar- 
ket is understood as the complicated complex of condi- 
tions under which the social product and parts of it are real- 
ised. Which approach is more correct? Much depends on a 
definitive answer to this question, especially the completely 
different understanding of the role and meaning of such im- 
portant economic categories as plan, price, profit and so on. 
_ The way in which the law of value operates under social- 
ism is a source of endless arguments, especially since it 
1s almost impossible to verify the propositions put forward 
by specific economists. Experiments in the sphere of poli- 
tical economy differ from those in chemistry, physics 
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or biology. Here a single laboratory, or even factory or 
firm, is not enough. The sphere of such an experiment 
is the whole country, and its participants are the millions 
and millions of working people. Even so, the situation is 
simplified somewhat in that both conceptions arose in the 
past, have their own history and have been tested to one 
degree or another by events. - 

In the Soviet Union, considerable and diverse experience 
of economic development has been accumulated since 
1917, so, before getting down to hypothetical arguments, 
the way the law of value has been used in economic devel- 
opment before, and the practical forms required for its 
use in the economy should be recalled. Unfortunately, 
many economists today know more about the basic prin- 
ciples of economic development in the feudal era or even 
earlier periods, and can give considerable detail on them, 
but it is quite difficult to find anything in their works 
on how theory and practice have developed in the applica- 
tion of the law of value since 1917. Moreover, this is of 
significance certainly not only from the point of view of 
restoring the picture of the historical process. This expe- 
rience is of interest, in particular, for purely practical 
considerations: how the socialist economy behaves in 
response to given management methods. So, just like the 
chemist compares several experiments in his quest for the 
best results, we would like to consider and compare, from 
the positions of economic research, the experience and prin- 
ciples of economic development already tested. 


Two Major Experiments 


The law of value is perhaps the most unlucky of all the 
objective laws that govern the world and are cognised by 
man. Marx wrote about it: “The value-form, whose fully 
developed shape is the money-form, is very elementary and 
simple. Nevertheless, the human mind has for more than 
2,000 years sought in vain to get to the bottom of it...””! 

Yet, throughout this protracted period, we have been 
convinced over and over again that we barely understand 


! Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1984, 
p. 19. 
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the specifics of how it operates in a constantly changing 
situation, for which reason we make little use of it for 
speeding up economic development. 

The chief demand of the law of value consists in the 

roduction and exchange of commodities being carried 
out on the basis of the socially necessary expenditure of 
Jabour. The expenditures that should be considered socially 
necessary are decided by the market, which, with the help 
of spontaneous accounting, maintains the balance between 
effective demand and supply. Hence arises the monetary 
form for accounting of individual and social labour inputs 
and the use of such market mechanisms as price, produc- 
tion costs, profit, credit and so on. All these categories 
have been connected historically with the darkest aspects 
of human life. Money has been a frequent cause of dissen- 
sion and envy between people. Inevitable companions 
of money are robbery, theft and murder. The striving 
to get rich recognises no moral or legal mules; in all preced- 
ing class societies, wealth rather than intellectual qualities 
have determined a person’s place in society. Capitalism, 
with its turmoil of the market, crises, wars and unemploy- 
ment, has made the power of money absolute. World lit- 
erature has shown magnificently the terrible deformations 
that result from the impact, so to say, of value categories. 
Shakespeare’s Shylock, Balzac’s Gobseck, Gogol’s Plyu- 
shkin, Gorky’s inhabitants of the “lower depths”’.... 

Many examples could be provided from life and litera- 
ture giving the impression that, if there were no money, 
everything evil connected with it would disappear, and 
man’s age-old dreams of happiness, liberty, equality and 
fraternity would finally become a reality. This impression 
has taken shape spontaneously in many people who have 
had first-hand experience of the terrible things to which 
money has been an accessory. Many works of literature have 
put forward the same idea. Moreover, on the eve of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, many revolutionaries 
also presumed that the socialist revolution would, immedi- 
ately after its triumph, eliminate money and all categories 
connected with it, or at least retain it exclusively as an ac- 
counting instrument. In works on political economy written 
in those years, many socialists expressed the conviction that 
the socialist revolution would straight away liberate man- 
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kind from random forces and that people would make the 
first step from the realm of necessity to that of liberty. 
What is more, by this they meant liberty not as a conscious 
necessity, but as the possibility of building a new society, 
taking into account exclusively personal desires and con- 
ceptions concerning a just social system. 

There is nothing strange in this, since, at that time, 
all the presumptions could be based only on pure theory, 
but the criterion for assessing their validity was always 
considered by Marxism to be life and practice. The spe- 
cific conditions under which Soviet Russia found itself 
after the October Revolution created a situation in which 
the former theoretical conceptions of a number of socialists 
were tested in practice, whether they wanted it or not. 
This applies to the period of so-called War Communism. ! 

A number of excellent Soviet books and memoirs have 
been devoted to the heroism of the revolutionary battles of 
that time, and rightly so, but negligible attention has been 
focussed on the economic practices and the methods 
used to build socialism in those years. True, this period did 
not see the building of Dnieproges or Magnitogorsk, nor 
any at all significant project, yet the interest in it should 
be much greater: a number of theoretical propositions and 
practical methods for running the socialist economy were 
tested at this time and the conclusions drawn from this experi- 
ment are undoubtedly of enormous value. Let us recall that, 
in the period of War Communism, the majority of the 
biggest enterprises were already nationalised, or socialised. 

The main principle behind all forms of economic devel- 
opment at that time was that the category of the market, 
with all its accompanying value categories, was eliminated 
from the economy. The link between the individual agents 
of production was to be accomplished through direct 
distribution of the entire social product. As for the distri- 
bution of the output among the population, this task was 
fulfilled with the help of rationing. The best description of 
how the new planning mechanism operated in the economy 
was given by G. M. Krzhizhanovsky, who was then Chairman 
of Gosplan. In his book The Economic Problems of the 


1 War Communism was the economic policy of the Soviet state du- 
ring the period of the 1918-1920 Civil War. 
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RSFSR and the Work of the State Planning Commission 
(Gosplan), published in 1921, he described the planning 
system of those years as follows: production programmes 
were built up chiefly on the basis of production possi- 
bilities, both for whole industries and for individual -enter- 

rises. The Supreme Council for the National Economy 
(SCNE)' took some factory the technical equipment 
and the previous productivity of which was already known. 
Proceeding from the fact that the demand for the output 
of the given type was almost unlimited, the plant was set 
a production task that took merely superficial account of 
a number of basic production factors (raw materials, fuel, 
manpower). Looking more closely at the plans of that 
time, Krzhizhanovsky remarked, it became obvious that, 
when they were being drawn up, it was tacitly assumed that 
the state authorities constituted some miraculous force for 
satisfying the country’s demands in any _ proportions. 
Artificial gaps in the boundaries of certain types of produc- 
tion, lack of co-ordination between supplies and production 
bodies, the multitude of organisations in charge—all this 
ultimately made the production programmes look like 
irresponsible projects that, though perhaps compiled with 
the best intentions, from the economic point of view hung 
in mid-air. As Krzhizhanovsky stressed, the compilation of 
the so-called production programmes came down to the 
summing of production possibilities and their formal co-or- 
dination with the key resources used in production. The 
striving to obtain the maximum possible quantity of output, 
ignoring the cost of producing it and considerations of the 
economical use of limited resources, led to the commission- 
ing of huge numbers of enterprises, to fragmented produc- 
tion, and an extremely wasteful operation of factories and 
plants. 

These were the defects inherent in planning when the 
market was practically excluded from the national econom- 
ic system. Let us note at once that these shortcomings of 
planning at that time are somewhat similar to those we re- 
veal today. Apparently the same cause is having the same 
consequences. 


' From 1917 to 1932 the SCNE was the supreme, central body 
for running the country’s economy. 
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In the first few years of the economy’s development, 
when the market mechanism did not operate at all, pro- 
duction was artificially torn out of its customary complex, 
which naturally reached its conclusion on the market. 
The enterprise was essentially striving merely to fulfil, 
by any means available, the plan handed down to it from 
above by the corresponding trust. The plant and factory 
were indifferent to questions of marketing, since their 
output was not sold, but disposed of by the correspond- 
ing government department, which sent it on down the 
line, distributing it as it saw fit between the individual 
enterprises in need of the given product. 

For example, all types of fuel (oil, peat, coal and timber) 
were at the disposal of the Chief Fuel Committee of the 
SCNE, which, according to the production plans determined 
a general plan for the distribution of fuel among individual 
groups of consumers for each month. This plan was ap- 
proved by the Presidium of the SCNE, after which the indi- 
vidual consumers could receive the fuel allocated to them 
according to orders. The procurement of raw materials 
from the population (linen, wool, hides and the like) was 
also organised in roughly the same way. The SCNE decided 
the amount of raw materials to be collected and set procure- 
ment quota for individual districts and guberntas. The out- 
put was handed in at prices set by the SCNE Price Commit- 
tee. All large and small economic centres had reception 
points for collecting the raw materials, which then went 
into the SCNE centralised warehouses. Hence, according 
to orders from the distribution agencies, the raw materials 
were handed over to production ones, which divided them 
between factories and plants. If the procurement quota 
was completely fulfilled, the locality was given a material 
incentive: in addition to the money for the raw materials, 
it was also allocated consumer goods. 

Procurement quota and distribution in kind deformed the 
money economy. Paper money, having lost its gold basis, 
ceased to fulfil its role as a measure of the value of the 
“specific’?’ commodity. The commodity economy, in as 
far as it existed at least underground, reacted to this by 
adapting the. most suitable commodity—flour, salt, and the 
like, to playing the role of money on the local market. 
But nationalised industry also lost almost all interest in 
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money: after all, nothing could be bought with it, as every- 
thing was distributed according to assets. A sort of “‘in 
kind” accounting was established and financing of industry 
through the bank became an empty formality, since every- 
thing came down to handing over banknotes in approved 
quantities. In this sphere of economic activity, money 
was already playing the role of a means of account, but 
nothing more. 

Under the conditions of the time, the essence of the cate- 
gory of price, naturally, underwent fundamental change, 
too. The stable price level was not a consequence of the 
flourishing and stability of production, and prices were 
essentially arbitrary figures. A rift appeared between these 
two economic concepts. The natural connection between 
them was destroyed and price no longer disclosed the proc- 
esses and the temperature within the living organism of 
the economy. Price was transformed from being a social 
category into a calculating method for assessing commodi- 
ties. A major shortcoming that appeared in the economic 
system during the period of War Communism was that it 
allowed no possibility of materially interesting enterprise 
collectives and each individual worker in raising labour pro- 
ductivity and improving the work of the enterprise. Exces- 
sive centralism fettered the working people’s initiative, 
and reduced the role and significance of specialists in orga- 
nising production. 

All these shortcomings that emerged in the economic 
system in the period of War Communism were, of course, 
relative in character and, as such, applied only when making 
judgements under the ordinary conditions of developing 
the economy in peacetime. If all the principles considered 
above are regarded from the standpoint of wartime, the 
conclusions would be the complete opposite. Experience 
teaches that the commodity economy lacks the necessary 
flexibility, mobility and ability to concentrate all efforts 
on a limited range of tasks, which is so important in war- 
time. For this reason, this system is a good one for main- 
taining a certain disproportionality in the economy, as 
required in wartime, but is detrimental under normal 
conditions, when the natural course of development re- 
quires proportional forms. 

The methods for managing the economy in the years of 
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War Communism are not specific to just Soviet Russia in 
those years. In the capitalist countries, during the First 
and Second World Wars, state regulation of commodity 
production (sometimes very forceful) was introduced. 

After the October Revolution, the country found itself 
encircled by interventionists and counterrevolutionaries 
and resembled a besieged fortress, where completely differ- 
ent principles for organising production and distribution 
operated, of course. Our interest, here, however, lies in ana- 
lysing the economic consequences of eliminating the market 
as an objectively necessary category from the national 
economic system, and the influence this would exert on the 
very pattern for running the economy, rather than the rea- 
sons for the transition to non-commodity forms of econom- 
ic management in the first few years of Soviet power, 
although this, too, is important. As already noted, the 
change in the commodity character of production causes 
an immediate reaction throughout the entire chain, chang- 
ing the position of the enterprise in the system of the na- 
tional economy, the essence of money and prices, which 
are transformed into an accounting category, and assigning 
too much significance to the plan, which is helpless in prac- 
tice to ensure the proportional development of the socialist 
economy. 

In his article “The Tax in Kind” Lenin assessed the pe- 
riod of War Communism thus: ‘We deserve credit for it. 
Just how much credit is a fact of equal importance. It was 
the war and the ruin that forced us into War Communism. It 
was not, and could not be, a policy that corresponded to 
the economic tasks of the proletariat.’”! 

At the 10th Party Congress, Lenin proclaimed the New 
Economic Policy (NEP). NEP is now usually seen as a spe- 
cial policy espoused by the young socialist state, which 
replaced surplus-appropriation system with a tax in kind 
and was designed to establish a commodity link between 
socialist industry and the individual peasant small-holding, 
by temporarily allowing a limited revival of private initia- 
tive. This aspect of NEP would be seen as of historical 
rather than practical interest to us. In the NEP period, 


oe ae Lenin, “The Tax in Kind”, Collected Works, Vol. 32, 
1977, p. 343. 
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however, the Soviet economy, excluding agriculture, al- 
ready consisted mostly of socialist state-owned enterprises. 
Lenin himself stressed the major significance of this part 
of the creative work within the general framework of the 
proclaimed New Economic Policy. 

Freedom of trade and a certain revival of capitalist 
elements, with the socialist state retaining the regulating 
authority, constituted only one aspect of NEP, however, 
while ‘‘on the other hand, the state enterprises are being 
put on what is called a profit basis, i.e., they are in effect 
being largely reorganised on commercial and capitalist 
lines”.! Lenin described this part of economic develop- 
ment as another very important aspect of NEP. The reasons 
for the existence of commodity production during this 
period appear completely different in this case. 

In both textbooks and a number of other publications, 
this problem is often considered in a restricted way. ‘“Dur- 
ing the transition period, the chief immediate reason for 
the existence of commodity production consists in the mul- 
tistructured nature of the economy,”? the authors assert. 
The commodity, commercial principles, confirmed during 
those years as norms for running the socialist sector of the 
economy are thus automatically thrown out as being ran- 
dom, temporary ones, not worthy of serious attention. As 
Lenin’s words show, he considered this issue in a different 
light, so those years are of particular interest precisely 
because it was then that the principles were formulated 
for building the relations between socialist enterprises. 
Lenin’s personal participation in this matter naturally 
left its mark, colouring all the creative work of economists 
in those years. 

There is now an acute need for very detailed analysis 
of the measures adopted during Lenin’s lifetime for orga- 
nising the socialist sector. This is particularly important 
since, when elaborating his theory and practice of econom- 
ic development in the socialist sector, Lenin proceeded 
from the firm optimistic conviction that, in peaceful compe- 


1 V. I, Lenin, “Draft Theses on the Role and Functions of the 
Trade Unions Under the New Economic Policy”, Collected Works, 
Vol, 42, 1971, p. 375. : 
) ? Political Economy. The Communist Mode of Production. A 
Textbook, Sotsgiz Publishers, Moscow, 1963, p. 223 (in Russian). 
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tition on an economic basis, socialism would, if things 
were run properly, triumph over and oust capitalism. Un- 
fortunately, nowhere near enough attention has so far been 
focussed on this period in the development and establish- 
ment of relations in the socialist sector. 

In particular, a study of the ideas and principles that took 
shape during those years concerning the economic man- 
agement of the socialist sector is of considerable interest 
to us. 

Probably most important is the fact that the operation 
of the law of value as an objective category was recognised 
in this sphere of the national economy too and, more- 
over, that this recognition was logically extrapolated to 
cover the market as an economic category and market 
forms of link not only between the socialist sector and 
non-socialised production units, but also within the state 
sector itself. 

Thus, in December 1921, the 11th All-Russia Confer- 
ence of the RCP(B)’ set the task of ‘proceeding from the 
presence of the market and taking account of its laws, to 
master them and, by means of systematic economic mea- 
sures, strictly thought-out and based on precise account 
of the market process, to take control of the regulation 
of the market and money circulation”.? This was of excep- 
tional significance and was reflected primarily in ideas 
concerning the enterprise’s place in the national economy. 

In the first years of Soviet power, under War Commu- 
nism, many economic and political leaders adopted an or- 
ganisation and management pattern for socialist national- 
ised enterprises that merged them, as it were, into a single 
super-concern with a common account and common man- 
agement. Within this concern, individual enterprises were 
to be interlinked not through the purchase and sale of 
their output, but through direct cashless exchange of 
output. Labour hours or money in this new function, 
were proposed as the categories for accounting of the pro- 
duction operations of such a concern. 


1 The RCP(B)—Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks)—was the 
name of the CPSU from 1918 to 1925. 

2 The CPSU in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Con- 
ferences and Plenary Meetings of the Central Committee, Part 1, 
Gospolitizdat, 1954, p. 588 (in Russian). 
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A certain attempt was made to implement the super- 
concern idea during the period of War Communism. Dur- 
ing the NEP years, the work of the socialist sector was 
already organised on the basis of fundamentally different 
ideas concerning the role of the state enterprise in the 
economy. This is shown convincingly by the resolution 
of the 12th Congress of the RCP(B), the fourth point 
of which ruled quite precisely: “The state is the owner 
of the basic means of production and transport. Indi- 
vidual economic departments and bodies, establishments 
and associations (trusts) within these departments run 
the public economic sectors entrusted to them with the 
degree of independence determined by the demands of 
economic management under current market conditions 
and set from above, i.e., by supreme state bodies. ... A 
considerable part of state industry consists of trusts, i.e., 
associations enjoying broad economic autonomy and op- 
erating freely on the market as exchange economies.”! 

Concerning the actual enterprises—plants or factories, 
comprising the trust, the Congress stressed unambiguously 
that they constituted the main industrial units, so the 
trust was “to do everything possible to avoid a suffocating 
degree of centralisation, a dampening of initiative and 
mechanical intervention in the operation of its plants and 
factories. 

The independent calculations and balances of each plant 
must not only make it possible to determine its profitabi- 
lity, growth or decline, but also constitute a general basis 
for a bonus system, strictly related to the specifics of the 
enterprise”’.? 

Proceeding from a desire to provide socialist enterprises 
with the most favourable conditions possible for their 
economic development and economic competition with 
capitalism on domestic and international markets, as soon 
as the situation in the country had normalised, the Party 
immediately decided on a major expansion of enterprise 
independence. Moreover, it was stressed that the enterprises 
should use this independence to supply themselves out of 
their own circulating assets, to reduce production costs, 


 Ibid., pp. 693-94. 
2 Ibid., p. 697. 
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expand the market, and make a profit.! Decision-making 
on extended reproduction now largely became the respon- 
sibility of trusts and enterprises, rather than central insti- 
tutions. 

This was a decisive change in the bureaucratic concep- 
tions that were quite resolutely maintained by people who 
were more concemed with harmony of theory than the 
demands of life itself. Previously, the relations between 
public industry and the state had ignored anything that 
might separate them. Everything produced by industry was 
the property of the state and, at the same time, was re- 
garded as belonging to the industry. There were virtually 
no economic settlements between them. 

In 1922, the public authorities and state industry were 
separated by law. Their interrelations were now built 
like those between two parties to a contract, with entirely 
' separate accounts. This gave another sense to the state 
budget. If it required some product, the state had to buy 
it from the enterprise at the market price or at one agreed 
between the parties. In turn, however, the Decree on 
state industrial enterprises operating on the principles 
of commercial accounting, signed on April 10, 1923, 
declared that the state treasury would not be responsible 
for the debts incurred by trusts. Of major significance 
for understanding the system for distributing revenues 
in the socialist enterprise is a remark Lenin included in 
his plan for an unwritten article entitled “Commercial 
Organisation”. He wrote of the state enterprise that it 
“should pay for itself” and outlined the formula: 

CNS 
s — accumulation 
— maintenance of the state.’””? 

Consequently, judging by this formula, Lenin regarded 
the socialist enterprise not as an economic unit that should 
put its entire output in the common pit, whence it then 
received what it needed, depending on how persistent it 
was. Instead, out of sales revenues, it was to replace fixed 
and circulating capital, while profits were to be divided 


1 Ibid., p. 695. 
2 V.1. Lenin, “Plan of an Article ‘Commercial Organisation’”’, 
Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 358. 
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between it and the state. The enterprise was not dependent 
on the state, vice versa. This is an important methodolog- 
ical instruction. 

These measures did not indicate that the state had be- 
come indifferent to the fate of socialist enterprises. No, it 
still focussed considerable attention on the development 
of industry and allocated enormous funds for its needs. 
These funds were no longer, however, handed over blindly 
and indiscriminately, providing the enterprise was state- 
owned; a mass of factors were now taken into account. 
The main thing, moreover, was that budget financing, 
i.e., the non-returnable allocation of funds to enterprises 
was greatly restricted and withdrew into the background, 
to be replaced by financing by loans. Now, when the en- 
terprise borrowed money from the state, it had to think 
about using it rationally and paying it back on time, with 
interest. 

Under the new conditions, production in state enter- 
prises was no longer artifically isolated from the complex 
of economic problems, but was united in economic terms 
with concern for creating normal production conditions 
in the future and the sale of the finished output. Previously, 
supplies and sales had been the responsibility of the state, 
but now became as much a function of the enterprise as 
actual production was. It was declared categorically that 
production had no price unless followed by sales, while 
sales only had meaning if they made it possible to restore 
raw and other material stocks, i.e., the entire reproduc- 
tion process, which develops on the market and through 
the market. 

Not only the actual finished output of nationalised 
enterprises was included in the sphere of market circula- 
tion. In 1922, for instance, a SCNE ruling empowered 
trusts, under specific conditions, to sell old and unneeded 
property. The rights to realise non-liquid stocks were later 
extended. Then, when it was found necessary to introduce 
industrial credit in the form of securities backed up by 
some real property, trusts were permitted to allocate 
part of their property as security for any loan undertaken. 
Moreover, permission was given for the sale of small non- 
operating enterprises, and partially of the property of some 
Operating enterprises, if it was not used at advantage. 
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Briefly, the sphere of operation of commodity-money 
relations within the socialist sector was very broad in those 
years. 

It is not, of course, profitable or convenient for all en- 
terprises to enter the market with their own output. For 
this reason, the basic enterprises, factories or plants were 
mostly granted the right only to procure materials of sec- 
ondary importance on local markets, to accept small or- 
ders of minor significance to the production programme, 
and to realise output only in extreme circumstances. All 
commercial work was concentrated in trusts and syndicates 
with a broad network of divisions. Thus, the textile syndi- 
cate had 70 divisions and 17 different shops; the leather 
syndicate—8 divisions and 40 offices; the oil syndicate—554 
points and so on. The actual retail trade of state industry 
was negligible and was maintained primarily for feeling out 
the market and increasing the cash flow. 

The tremendous importance of the co-ordination of pure- 
ly production activities with commercial ones was repeat- 
edly stressed at the time in a number of party and econom- 
ic documents. Lenin said it was necessary to learn to trade, 
a call that was, of course, addressed primarily to social- 
ist enterprises. The Party thus oriented the socialist enter- 
prise on taking a sober look at the entire production proc- 
ess, from the procurement of raw materials to the sale of 
the final product. This fundamentally distinguished the 
given stage in the building of socialism from the previous 
one and made its mark, as we shall try to show below, on 
the solution to a number of other major aspects of the 
management of the socialist sector. 

There was a change, in particular, in the ideas concern- 
ing the role and significance of money under socialist 
conditions. This was a natural, logical consequence of 
recognising the operation of the law of value and the ob- 
jective existence of such a category as the market. Commod- 
ity exchange through the mediation of money requires 
a stable monetary unit, regulated by the financial system. 
Indeed, if the country has no stable money, the physical 
exchange of commodities becomes difficult. Economic 
units entail losses from the drop in the rouble exchange 
rate and do not meet any inverse flow of goods. This greatly 
reduces and complicates trade and hampers the renewal 
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of the reproduction process. The absence of a hard currency 
also tells on foreign trade, since it is then carried out on a 
physical exchange basis, which ousts the normal commod- 
ity circulaticn between countries and means commodi- 
ties have to be bought with gold. This is not desirable, 
since it reduces the gold stocks, which serve to support 
the stability of any financial system. 

Since the economy of Soviet Russia was at that time a 
commodity economy, the measures to stabilise the curren- 
cy began to take account of the objective laws of money 
circulation inherent in commodity production. The 11th 
Congress of the RCP(B) defined the financial policy thus: 
“For the time being, it is necessary, without striving at all 
to return rapidly to gold circulation, to establish firmly that 
our economic and financial policy is oriented resolutely 
on the gold standard—which is necessary since gold se- 
curely remains world money and since this significance of 
gold on the world market is inevitably also reflected in re- 
lations on the domestic market, even in a country where, 
on the basis of nationalisation of the key industries and of 
transport, part of the economy is run in a planned way.”! 

The Congress thus emphasised the need to restore the 
gold standard, but not because of an abundance of private 
owners on the domestic market or the fact that only part 
of the economy was run in a planned way, i.e., the Reso- 
lution does not indicate that a transition by the whole 
economy to planning principles would obviate the need 
for the gold standard. It was apparently believed that 
the planned character of the socialist economy did not 
constitute a reason to introduce money supported by any- 
thing but gold. This is methodologically very important, 
especially since the Congress was under the direct guidance 
of Lenin himself. 

There were particular difficulties involved in consolidat- 
ing money circulation in Soviet Russia in those years. 
There were two fundamentally different interpretations 
of the role of money in the national economy. The stum- 
bling block was whether money should constitute an 
independent commodity in a country building socialism. 
One group of economists demanded, in essence, the abo- 
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lition of money as an economic category and proposed that 
a sort of unit of account (still to be called money) be intro- 
duced for revealing product movements and calculating 
production outlays. The economists who supported this 
view argued roughly as follows: since commodities are 
exchanged for one another, there is no need for any spe- 
cial commodity to mediate between them; gold, especially, 
should not lay claim to this role, there being little of it 
in the country. It would be enough, they argued, if the 
given establishment would, considering the market situa- 
tion, from time to time change the correlation of exchange 
between commodities and groups of them. 

Another group of economists objected to this destruc- 
tion of one of the chief economic categories of the commod- 
ity economy. Under current conditions, money, they ar- 
gued, should itself constitute a specific commodity, with 
its own independent value. Only then could all the commod- 
ities circulating in the economy measure themselves against 
one another in terms of the “universal’’ commodity. History 
had established gold as this specific commodity. It should, 
they said, be a measure of value under current conditions, 
too. This did not mean that gold coins should immediate- 
ly be released into circulation. Their place could be suc- 
cessfully taken in internal circulation by paper money, 
but this success would depend entirely on the actual gold 
reserves backing it up. This view complied with the deci- 
sions of the 11th Congress of the RCP(B), and the practical 
proposals made by this group of economists were imple- 
mented during the period of the 1922-1924 monetary 
reform. 

Lenin focussed particular attention on the work to strength- 
en the Soviet currency and transfer it to the gold stand- 
ard. In a note to G.Ya. Sokolnikov, who was then the 
People’s Commissar for Finance, Lenin stressed: ‘‘At the 
centre of everything just now is trade, first, domestic, 
and then, foreign trade; in connection with trade and on 
the basis of trade—a restoration of the ruble. 

“All attention should be concentrated on this. The im- 
portant, the most important, the basic task is to make a 
practical start on this.”! The agitated, urgent tone of 


1 V_I. Lenin, “To G. Ya. Sokolnikov”’, Collected Works, Vol. 45, 
1981, p. 446. 
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another note (of January 1922) indicates Lenin’s active 
striving to make the Soviet rouble sound in both domes- 
tic and foreign circulation by transferring it to the gold 
standard. He wrote to Sokolnikov again: ‘In connection 
with our yesterday’s conversation, I ask you, as soon as 
possible, to take the following measures: formulate your 
proposals re free gold exchange (your ten points of yester- 
day) and send one copy to me and another to Krzhizha- 
novsky for Gosplan.’”! 

The essence of the monetary reform was briefly the fol- 
lowing. The chervonets (ten-rouble, gold-backed banknote) 
was issued. Gosbank established its firm parity in exchange 
for foreign currency and made it freely convertible for 
such currency at the set exchange rate. The chervonets 
thus became the monetary mediator in commodity circu- 
lation between the foreign and domestic markets. Its 
stability was guaranteed by the fact that Gosbank accumulat- 
ed gold and foreign currency reserves sufficient to main- 
tain a firm correlation between the chervonets and gold, 
not only on the foreign, but also on the domestic market. 
On the stock market, organised during those years, some 
chervontsy were exchanged for gold, and this consolidated 
the reality of the exchange rate in the people’s eyes. This 
decision meant that paper money was successfully put on 
the gold standard, and this, in turn, made it impossible 
for foreign states to pump out Soviet gold. 

The transition to the gold rouble put the country’s com- 
modity turnover on a healthy basis, on which it began to 
grow very rapidly. At the same time, Soviet money began, 
as a result, to enter world circulation and be recognised 
on foreign stock exchanges (first in the Baltic states, then 
in Italy, and later in other countries). Moreover, to the 
dismay of the London market, in 1924 the chervonets 
rose above the pound sterling. 

The Soviet economy was thus able gradually to enter 
into the worldwide division of labour. This and a number 
of other measures adopted for the same purpose consolli- 
dated the financial system of the young socialist state, thus 
creating favourable conditions for the economy’s growth 
in the subsequent period. The successful solution to the 
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problems of money circulation allowed a new approach 
to be taken to setting the prices of the output of socialist 
enterprises, too. It must be admitted, however, that the 
special conditions, under which Soviet industry was then 
operating, apparently did not permit a completely specific 
methodology to be elaborated for setting the prices of so- 
cialist enterprise output. The solution to this question 
was in those years distinguished by less theoretical preci- 
sion than, say, in the sphere of money circulation, and by a 
lack of strict consistency in the implementation of any 
specific principle. 

At the time, some economists expressed the opinion 
that, within the socialist sector, the price should become 
a “calculation method” for accounting in the socialist 
economy, a sort of pseudonym for planned distribution 
of resources within the state sector. They also believed 
that, on the free market, output prices should correspond 
more to the laws of the market situation and adapt to the 
fluctuations in supply and demand. In this sphere too, 
however, it was considered possible for the state to inter- 
fere in determining the level of prices at which the gains 
made on the price of one group of commodities might 
compensate for the losses incurred by another group. 

A number of economists held that price formation, 
given commodity forms of the economic management of 
socialist enterprises, should be subject to the objective 
operation of the law of value, modified in the average 
rate of profit. This group also argued the need for admin- 
istrative intervention in the regulation of market prices, 
but only on the basis of a study and prior consideration 
of the processes involved in the formation of the average 
rate of profit in the economy. They said that, since power 
over market forces is restricted, in future the price of pro- 
duction should be taken as the basis for setting prices. 
Concerning practical measures regulating issues involved 
in setting prices for the output of socialist enterprises, 
here primary reliance should be made on the April 10, 
1923 Decree already mentioned (on enterprises going 
over to commercial accounting). This Decree stipulated 
that trusts should sell their output ‘at prices set on agree- 
ment with the purchaser”. Mandatory prices for trusts 
on commodities intended for free sale should be set only 
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in exceptional circumstances, by special resolutions of the 
SCNE or the Council for Labour and Defence (CLD).! 

The Decree also allowed for the possibility of cases 
when the trust would sell its output at “below market 
prices, but not below production costs, with a markup 
for average profit”. The commodity scarcity and the very 
specific circumstances in which socialist enterprises were 
then functioning, made it necessary to violate the price 
formation principles set down in the Decree. Mandatory 
prices, which were envisaged only as exceptions, became 
widespread. What were the reasons for this? Was it the 
unsuccessful and immature formulation of the provisions 
in the Decree, or should mandatory prices be seen as a tem- 
porary, enforced divergence from the correct principle? 
It is difficult to answer this question. Even so, when analys- 
ing administrative price setting at the time, economists 
stressed that the subjective approach was a limited one in 
this work. The economist A.M. Ginsburg noted in his work 
The Economics of Industry, published in 1927, that the 
mechanics for setting prices in state industry at least com- 
pletely reproduced even if only superficially, the prices 
of production policy. 

It was wrong, he argued, to suggest that no average rate 
of profit existed in the country at all. According to Gins- 
burg, even at that time there were many enterprises making 
some profit, the amount fluctuating between industries. 
Profit was at its lowest on loan interest. It was also incor- 
rect, he went on, to imagine that the Soviet state took no 
account of the relative profitability of various industries 
when distributing capital between them. Each time state 
subsidies or state credit to an industrial enterprise were 
discussed, the profitability and ability of the production 
unit to justify the investment of capital with sufficient 
benefit for the economy were always investigated. The 
profitability principle was, in any case, taken into account 
in the receipt of long-term credit from abroad, since an 
insufficiently profitable enterprise, which could not pay 
off the interest or principal, would shift the burden of the 


1 CLD-the Council for Labour and Defence—was set up in 1920. 
Appointed by the Council of People’s Commissars, Functioned until 
1936, 
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Payments to the state. In any case, price formation meas- 
ures at the time demonstrated quite specifically the state’s 
striving for constant price cuts for the output of socialist 
enterprise, taking the market situation into account, and a 
striving to expand its capacity and thus ensure state enter- 
prises a certain sum of accumulations. 

The considerable economic independence granted to so- 
cialist enterprises (trusts), rejection of the obligatory 
supply of enterprises and mandatory handing over of out- 
put to chief administration, the transition to a stable cur- 
rency and improved price formation made it possible to 
raise the question of introducing profit-and-loss account- 
ing in a completely new way. This principle was originally 
an accounting category that merely made it possible to com- 
pare actual enterprise performance with the plan targets 
set from “above”, but now it became the basis for all the 
enterprise’s economic operations. The state relinquished 
any direct management of production affairs. All the re- 
sponsibility for enterprise development was trasferred to 
the work collective, which became duty-bound to ‘make 
a profit”. This goal was recognised as realistic, given the 
possibility of procuring cheap raw materials, a knowledge 
of the sales market and the ability to run production eco- 
nomically. The physical formula of the best results for the 
lowest outlays assumed a purely commercial hue in the 
commodity-money economy: “the attainment of the 
greatest income for the lowest production costs, i.e., the 
making of the highest profit”. 

It is easy to understand that, when the gold standard 
was in force and money constituted a “‘universal’? commodi- 
ty, the striving to make a profit meant the same thing as 
producing the maximum number of use-values. The contra- 
diction typical of the conditions when money acts as a 
unit of account is eliminated here. Lenin emphasised the 
fundamentally new content of the concept of “profit- 
and-loss accounting” and frequently used, alongside this 
term, another one—“‘commercial accounting’. The demand 
for “commercial accounting”, together with the call ‘to 
learn to trade” determined the quite specific direction in 
which Lenin was striving to improve the organisation and 
methods for running the socialist sector. 

In his letter to Sokolnikov, Lenin gave a very clear de- 
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finition of what profit-and-loss accounting in state enter- 
prises should be like. “T think,” he wrote, “that trusts 
and factories have been founded on a self-supporting 
basis precisely in order that they themselves should be 
responsible and, moreover, fully responsible, for their 
enterprises working without a deficit. If it turns out that 
they have not achieved this, then, in my opinion, they 
must be prosecuted and punished, as regards all the mem- 
bers of their boards of management, by prolonged terms 
of imprisonment (perhaps applying conditional release after 
a certain time), confiscation of all their property, etc. 

“If, after setting up trusts and enterprises on a self- 
supporting basis, we do not prove able by business-like, 
mercantile methods fully to protect our interests, we shall 
turn out to be complete idiots.””? 

When shifting the economy to a system of market rela- 
tions, permitting their application in the socialist sector, 
during the NEP years the Party did not believe that this 
constituted any capitulation to market forces, inevitably 
engendering crises, unemployment and acute material 
inequality. Marxists have never considered freedom as a 
subjective category, but as a recognised necessity. If the 
law of value and corresponding categories of commodity- 
money relations exist and operate objectively, the way they 
operate under the new conditions must be cognised and, 
after all the specifics have been studied, the knowledge 
accumulated must be used to adapt the work of objective 
categories to the benefit of socialism. In essence, this task 
was set before Soviet planning bodies during the NEP years. 
The market and the all-out development of trade were not 
regarded at that time as contradicting the planning principle 
for running the economy. 

The development of the independence of individual 
enterprises on the basis of commercial accounting raised 
the role and significance of planning in the national econo- 
my beyond comparison. It is symptomatic that the crea- 
tion of Gosplan coincided precisely with the transition 
to the New Economic Policy. In a letter to G. M. Krzhizha- 
novsky (November 1921) Lenin stressed: “The New Eco- 


1 V1. Lenin, “To G. Ya. Sokolnikov”, Collected Works, Vol. 35, 
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nomic Policy does not change the single state economic 
plan, and does not go beyond its framework, but alters 
the approach to its realisation.”! The 12th RCP(B) Con- 
gress focussed particularly on combining the market and 
the plan, stressing that successful economic development 
would largely depend on the ability to combine market 
relations and institutions with planning ones. 

While granting trusts considerable economic indepen- 
dence and making them responsible for their own work, 
the state did not break off its very close links with thm. 
One task of the state in its new relations with socialist en- 
terprises was defined by the 12th Congress as the duty to 
regard trusts and other associations as official bodies, for 
sounding out the market as a whole, thereby making it 
possible to take practical measures anticipating the market 
orientation of individual enterprises. 

For example, an economic body might eliminate a par- 
ticular trust long before the latter finds itself in deep 
water. In this connection, the Congress stressed the need 
for economic foresight of the market situation in the de- 
velopment of the various economic processes on the scale 
of sectors and regions. On this basis, measures should 
be elaborated for taking advantage of the anticipated 
situation. The Congress warned of two dangers to the cor- 
rect combination of planning and market principles in the 
economy: first, the attempt to speed up economic develop- 
ment by means of planned intervention and to replace 
the regulating role of the market with administrative meas- 
ures, though actual economic experience was not yet enough 
to provide the necessary backup; second, a lag of central- 
ised regulation behind the obviously mature requirements, 
when timely administrative-economic intervention could 
achieve the same results faster and at less cost than the 
market could.? 

The 13th Party Conference also discussed the con- 
siderable dependence of success in building socialism 
on how effectively we learn to “co-ordinate elements 
of the state economy in their interaction with one an- 


1 Vv. 1. Lenin, “To G. M. Krzhizhanovsky”, Collected Works, Vol. 
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other and also with the market’! 


Party documents of the time thus formulate quite pre- 
cisely the complex tasks facing planning bodies during the 
development of commodity-money relations. It should 
be said that Lenin focussed particular attention at this 
time on organising the planning system. His letters and 
notes to Krzhizhanovsky on this make it immediately 
obvious that he assigned a major role to plans compiled 
on the basis of detailed studies of all the factors influencing 
production and that he showed scepticism and disregard 
for the various mechanical, subjectivistic attempts to im- 
pose on life things unacceptable to it. In planning work, 
Lenin feared above all the danger of bureaucratisation. 
In a note to Krzhizhanovsky he described bureaucratisa- 
tion of national economic planning as the greatest danger. 

The transition from the administrative planning methods 
that were widespread under War Communism to economic 
ones was not easy. The new planning methodology had 
to be built up virtually from scratch. The collection Control 
Figures for 1925-1926 noted that, at the time when the 
productive forces were at their lowest and the Soviet econo- 
my was most impoverished, planning ideas, which were 
largely floating in empty space, were in some ways more 
daring than those of today. With far less material at their 
disposal, planners drew up plans for 5-10 years on the basis 
only of the prewar economy and daring ideas. Now that 
there is an opportunity to base planning to a considerable 
extent on data from the Soviet economy, major difficul- 
ties are encountered even in extrapolating the economic 
development curves for just a single year ahead. The very 
realisation of these difficulties is a sign in itself of the 
growth of Soviet planning methods and approaches to 
drawing up economic plans. It has turned out that no se- 
rious plan can be developed proceeding from some a priort 
premises. 

What, then, is the chief difference between the planning 
methods when the law of value was recognised as an objec- 
tive economic category and when its impact was ignored? 
The main thing is probably that the plan indicators no long- 
er derived from the subjective wishes of some persistent 
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leader, but from consideration of the multitude of factors, 
objectively operating on the market and manifested most 
clearly in fluctuations of the market situation. This means 
that, in order for a given figure to be included in the plan, 
the capacity of the market, the level of effective demand, 
the market situation, i.e., the trend in the development 
of demand and supply, all had to be known. These ob- 
jective categories all restrict the subjective approach to the 
plan and, only after studying their impact over a given pe- 
riod of time, does the planning organisation obtain freedom 
of action, freedom understood in the Marxist, not the 
anarchist way. 

This approach to planning immediately changed the 
character of the work of many Soviet economic estab- 
lishments. There was a sharp rise in the demand for sta- 
tistics: now they had not only to establish the post factum 
results of production, but also predict tomorrow’s climate 
for Soviet trusts. The Chairman of Gosplan, Krzhizhanovsky, 
recalling these years, wrote that Soviet statistics were given 
a “very significant order—the market sttuation’.' Indeed, 
these years saw the first detailed analysis of the capacity 
of the urban market, carried out by S. G. Strumilin, who 
was then chairman of the Gosplan economic section, and 
calculations of the capacity of the rural market, made by 
Prof. L. N. Litoshenko. For 1922-1923, the capacity of 
the total market was about 5 billion roubles, a figure 
that combined a multitude of others and was fixed in 
the plan, thereby determining a number of other indi- 
cators. 

Planning of commodity and money circulation proved 
even more difficult and just as important. Studying the 
objective laws operating in this sphere, the finance and trade 
bodies were striving gradually to master the spontaneous 
processes here, too, turning their action to strengthening 
the elements of socialism. 

As planners gained in skill and knowledge, the possibility 
of planned regulation of the economy on the basis of 
scientific cognition of the processes developing on the 
market transformed the category of the market into a 


1G.M. Krzhizhanovsky, Commodity Exchange and Planning Work, 
Moscow, 1924, p. 29 (in Russian). 
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completely different one from that known to capitalism. 
This concept was gradually imbued with a new socialist 
content, while the spontaneous market, bearing a threat 
of crises and recessions, became regulated by the plan. 

| A description of the planning system that emerged 
from recognition of the operation of the law of value 
should focus on two extremely interesting circumstances. 

Given market forms for running the economy, the plan- 
ning system was made up, as it were, out of two component 
parts, equally connected with and dependent on market 
processes and on each other. These were the plans for 
trusts and sectors, and the state plans for economic devel- 
opment. These two types of plan were autonomous to 
some extent. The sectoral and trust plans were compiled 
in close dependence on the processes taking place on the 
market they had to enter at the given moment. Previously, 
under War Communism, enterprise plans were imposed 
from above. Under the new conditions, this procedure 
naturally had to be rejected. During the first two years 
of NEP, planning was carried out from below: the plans 
of individual trusts and enterprises were summed up and 
confirmed by regulating bodies. 

From 1925 onwards, a combined method of planning 
was employed, based on the two previous types. The regu- 
lating bodies, together with enterprises, outlined planning 
proposals proceeding from the market situation and the 
capacity of the market on which the trust or sector was 
operating. Then, these outlines were compared with the 
control figures of other industries, the activities of which 
determined plan fulfilment, and after this co-ordination 
stage, the final version of the control figures was sent out 
to trusts and enterprises. On the basis of these figures, the 
trusts and enterprises then compiled their own production 
programmes. This approach was applied during the compi- 

| lation of the plans for the development of the national eco- 
nomy for 1925/26 and 1926/27. The plans of trusts and in- 
dustries were financial and commercial in character, in 
contrast to the physical plans of the War Communism 
years, 

Alongside the economic plans of trusts and industries, 
summed up in the overall plan for the development of the 
national economy for a specific period of time, there was 
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another plan drawn up—the GOELRO plan.' The first 
plan was very closely subordinated to the task of seizing 
the command posts on the market, in order to direct 
market - processes in the interests of building socialism. 
In this lay both its advantage and its limitation. Plans ad- 
justed to the market mainly had to reproduce the propor- 
tions that had already taken shape in the economy, a situa- 
tion that did not, of course, suit the Party, which was 
oriented on overcoming Russia’s age-old backwardness. 

Lenin’s GOELRO plan was to change the proportions in 
the economy. From the methodological point of view, this 
plan is still of major interest. No single department or 
trust could compile and fulfil it on its own. From the angle 
of commercial accounting, onto which socialist enter- 
prises were being transferred, the fulfilment of this plan 
was very problematical. It was a great achievement that 
Lenin found a way of retaining the commercial, most 
economical means of running trusts alongside work that 
did not bring immediate benefits, but guaranteed rapid 
growth in the future. While it was then announced cate- 
gorically to trusts and enterprises that they should not 
count on budget financing, but live by their own wits, 
electrification, a grandiose project for those days, was 
to be financed out of the budget. Once completed, how- 
ever, the facilities built were to transfer to the ordinary 
commercial management method. 

Lenin’s GOELRO plan made it possible to exert a deci- 
sive influence on the performance of trusts and set them 
tasks of a higher order. Indeed, it is enough to imagine the 
appearance on the market of cheap electricity, to guess 
the chain reaction, engendered by this factor alone through- 
out the economy. The steam engine was ousted by the 
electric locomotive; no more steam engines were built; 
the railway lines were urgently strengthened to take high 
speeds; orders for rails changed and increased; commodity 
turnover speeded up; and so on. The appearance of the new 
energy source made it possible to accelerate the develop- 
ment of a number of industries, reduce production costs 


1 GOELRO was the first unified state plan for the restoration and 
development of the national economy of the Soviet Republic. It was 
drawn up in 1920, with the participation of Lenin himself and the 
State Commission for the Electrification of Russia. 
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and improve output quality, and this had a favourable 
effect on market processes. 

The two types of plan—exploitation and construction, as 
Krzhizhanovsky called them, thus took account of market 
factors in different ways, from different angles, and tested 
their provisions on the market itself. The “construction” 
plan, which was far more independent of the market than 
the plans of trusts and industries, was not completely so 
in the matter of task-setting. It took into account the level 
already achieved in economic development and set goals 
that were quite realistic, as once again the market was 
ultimately to confirm. The long-term plan was to prevent 
a distortion of the economy in the future when the inter- 
ests of the economy as a whole might be sacrificed to the 
random and transient demands of the moment. 

As a result of this division in planning work and the 
completely new planning methodology, an_ interesting 
situation arose, as was immediately remarked by econom- 
ists: the entire period of War Communism was character- 
ised by unrestricted formal dictatorship of the plan accom- 
panied by its impotence in practice. Under NEP, which 
established market forms of links in the economy, real 
conditions were created for the first time for waging an 
economic struggle to fulfil the plan. 

While he attached exceptional significance to scientific 
prediction in planning, Lenin certainly did not thus limit 
the administrative factor. For him, planning was not only 
scientific work, but also a guide for vigorous practical ac- 
tions. In this complex dialectical understanding of the signif- 
icance of plans, Lenin had to fight both against those 
who wanted amorphous planning forecasts, thereby doom- 
ing social forces to inactivity and pessimism, and also 
against those who saw directive planning merely as freedom 
in setting goals. Lenin was a great dialectician. His ability 
to combine the seemingly uncombinable amazes one in 
all his works. The market and the plan, scientific forecast- 
ing in compiling plans and the demand to give Gosplan 
legislative functions—all these are examples of an understand- 
ing that we often lack today of the unity of the contra- 
dictions behind any development. 

Lenin’s notes on Gosplan in fact provide one of the clear- 
est examples of the use of the laws of dialectics in econom- 
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ic development. When a plan is drawn up on the basis of 
scientific analysis of the operation of objective forces, 
the task of social organisation consists not in awaiting 
a spontaneous solution to the plan outlines, but in mobi- 
lising all factors to fulfil it. This active and, at the same 
time, scientific view of planning was the one advocated 
by Lenin in the last years of his life. 

Such were the basic principles behind the economic 
practice of those years. Of course, under the conditions of 
the time not all of them could be carried through consist- 
ently to the end. We have seen this in the case of prices 
and the same thing applies to the sale of the finished prod- 
uct of socialist enterprises, since some forms of output 
were taken out of circulation and distributed directly. But 
these were exceptions, dictated by specific circumstances 
and they merely prove the rule. 

In this way, the use of the law of value and market re- 
lations in building socialism required a change throughout 
the whole chain of economic practices. The provision of 
enterprises with raw materials and the sale of the finished 
product, the role of money and prices, economic and com- 
mercial accounting, and planning as scientific prediction—all 
these categories were given an absolutely different content 
from the period when the law of value and market rela- 
tions were excluded from the sphere of economic regula- 
tion. 

It would be wrong to imagine that the new system of 
economic management immediately and automatically 
ensured a rapid growth of the Soviet economy. Moreover, 
the transition to commercial accounting brought a number 
of enterprises to the verge of collapse. Some of them, not 
understanding the new situation, counted on exercising only 
their rights, forgetting the tremendous responsibility they 
now bore, and thus began to “eat up” their fixed and cir- 
culating assets. One major difficulty was to overcome the 
inertia of economic leaders, who hung on tenaciously to the 
previous system of centralised supplies and administrative 
impact. Neither was it fully understood that the system of 
distribution and ration-cards was incompatible with that of 
market distribution and planning carried out with the 
help of economic, not administrative-bureaucratic influ- 
ence. 
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Yet the most difficult thing was that, during the tran- 
sition to the new system, managers were recommended 
to govern themselves by what, in essence, still did not 
exist, by what was being born in the tortuous quest for a 
true solution. All this could not but tell on the initial re- 
sults of the transition to the new economic management 
system. A financial crisis was in the offing in the country. 
Convinced that the chosen policy was the right one, Lenin 
soberly assessed the situation: “If it (the crisis.—G.L.) 
is not too severe it may even be useful; it will give the Com- 
munists in all the state trusts a good shaking; only we must 
not forget to do it. The financial crisis will shake up govern- 
ment departments and industrial enterprises, and those 
that are not equal to their task will be the first to burst; 
only we must take care that all the blame for this is not 
thrown on the specialists while the responsible Communists 
are praised for being very good fellows who have fought 
at the fronts and have always worked well. Thus, if the fi- 
nancial crisis is not too severe we can derive some benefit 
from it...””! 

At the 11th Party Congress Lenin returned to this idea 
twice, showing that the new economic conditions based on 
the market allowed all economic work to be tested not 
from the point of view of control institutions, but from the 
positions of the mass economy. “We need a test,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘a real test, not the kind the Central Control Com- 
mission makes when it censures somebody and the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee imposes some penalty. 
Yes, we want a real test from the viewpoint of the national 
economy.’ Using this merciless and only correct criterion 
for assessing the performance of socialist enterprises, the 
Party was soon able to achieve a sharp turn in the operations 
of state enterprises. In these years, the economy of the Soviet 
Union developed two or three times faster than that of all 
the capitalist countries taken together, or those of such 
individual leading capitalist countries as the USA, Britain, 
France and Germany.? Thanks to the strict measures for 


" V. 1. Lenin, “Eleventh Congress of the R.C.P.(B.)”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 33, p. 305. 

2 Ibid., p. 273. ; 

3 See: Production, Accumulation and Consumption, p. 14. 


transferring socialist enterprises to commercial accounting, 
industry became profitable. 

The question arises as to whether the system of economic 
management applied in the socialist sector at that time 
was an exceptional phenomenon, a temporary one, inev- 
itably bearing the imprint of capitalist modes of economic 
management, that should be rejected as soon as socialism 
was built or whether, on the contrary, this was a system 
organically inherent in socialism, the only normal one until 
an abundance of commodities has been achieved. 

As Lenin noted at the 11th Congress of the RCP(B), NEP 
was adopted absolutely unanimously by the Party, but its 
significance was understood differently by different people. 
Concerning the new economic policy, many Communists 
spoke in an apologetic tone, seeing it as a divergence, 
though necessary, from socialist ideals and norms. For 
them, the norm seemed to be the principles of War Com- 
munism, i.e., direct commodity exchange, abolition of mon- 
ey and prices, planned regulation of the economy, exclud- 
ing the need to take account of the operation of objective 
forces. 

Those who assessed NEP in this way could not grasp the 
complex dialectical meaning, the unity of contradictions 
with which Lenin invested the concept of NEP. 

Indeed, the granting of certain degree of freedom of trade 
for capitalist elements and concessions—all this in a country 
with a predominantly peasant population, dual in its very 
social nature, constituted an enforced measure and was 
regarded by Lenin as a necessary payment for Russia’s 
backwardness in order to maintain Soviet power. By the 
11th Congress of the Party, the positions of the socialist 
and other elements in the Soviet economy had stabilised. 
The retreat came to an end and a fierce economic struggle 
“who wins whom” began. Lenin showed that, when the 
power is in the hands of the proletariat, which holds the 
command posts in the economy, making concessions does 
not jeopardise socialism. Explaining this part of the com- 
plex concept of NEP, Lenin struggled mercilessly against 
another misconception rooted deeply in the ideas held by 
a number of Communists. This was the broad use of the law 
of value in the management of the socialist economy 
proper. 
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Of tremendous value to us today is Lenin’s position on 
the fate of such institutions as money, gold, banks, profit, 
credit and the like. He never counterposed these catego- 
ries to socialism, and while he did see the first instance, with 
the admission of capitalist elements into the socialist eco- 
nomy, as a certain temporary concession to capitalism, 
Lenin never allowed such an interpretation of the use of 
value categories in the building of socialism. It is not these 
categories themselves that are to blame for human troubles, 
but the conditions under which they have to operate. 
Lenin pointed to the misunderstanding of this truth as 
early as 1920. 

Let us recall Lenin’s remarks on N. I. Bukharin’s book 
The Economy of the Transition Period. In the section in 
which Bukharin describes capitalist production as produc- 
tion for the sake of profit and counterposes it to socialist 
production, the goal of which he saw only in satisfying 
social requirements, Lenin wrote: “It doesn’t work. Profit, 
too, satisfies ‘social’ requirements. The right way to put 
it is: where the surplus product goes not to the class of 
owners but to all the working people and to them alone.”? 

In the plan for the unwritten article “Commercial Organi- 
sation”, Lenin wrote: ‘‘Commerce?” = capitalism”. Ap- 
parently he intended to elaborate on this proposition, 
criticising those who assign commerce to ee see- 
ing it as unworthy of socialism. From the first days fol- 
lowing the Great October Socialist Revolution, Lenin 
waged a struggle against left-wing deviations in the econo- 
my. At this time measures were taken to limit paper money 
issues and attempts made to restore a normal budget proced- 
ure for the expenditure of money and strengthen the banking 
system and, particularly important, economic management 
principles were introduced into nationalised enterprises. 

As early as March 1918, Lenin gave a quite clear instruc- 
tion: ‘During the transition from capitalism to socialist 
society it is absolutely impossible to do without currency 
notes or to replace them with new ones in a short space 
of time.”’* “We must take a lesson in socialism from capital- 

1 Lenin Miscellany XI, Moscow, Leningrad MCMXXIX, pp. 381-82 
(in Russian). 

2 V.I. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article ‘The Immediate 
Tasks of the Soviet Government’, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 74. 
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ism’s big organisers,” Lenin explained.! The works Lenin 
wrote in the first few months of Soviet power demonstrate 
the continuity between his ideas during this period and 
the theoretical ones he developed during the NEP years. 
Lenin himself also pointed this out repeatedly, establish- 
ing a link between the “new” and old Party policies, indicat- 
ing the temporary, exceptional character of the measures 
taken under War Communism.? 

Lenin struggled persistently against “left”? Communists 
who came out for direct product exchange and the abolition 
of money, an “all-embracing plan”. He tried to show them 
that the use of value categories does not change the social 
essence of the socialist enterprise. Lenin stressed this in 
particular, often using the term ‘“‘consistently socialist 
enterprises”. Not all Party and economic workers inter- 
preted Lenin’s instructions correctly, however. Even at 
the 14th Party Congress, a discussion arose over the nature 
of Soviet state enterprises. Many people were apparently 
still disturbed by the combination of socialism with capi- 
talist methods of economic management. Yet, in his de- 
mands that socialist enterprises learn to trade, to run their 
affairs on the principles of strict commercial accounting and 
make thrifty use of gold, Lenin, as far as we know, set no 
dates, since he considered all these management categories 
not as chance ones under socialism, not as concessions to 
the surrounding capitalist world, but as the only correct 
system of economic relations until communism had been 
built in its entirety. 

Some time after Lenin’s death, the ideas against which he 
struggled during his lifetime began to reappear, more and 
more frequently, in the economic literature. There were 
reasons for this. Those who understood NEP as a policy in- 
tended only for the period during which a multistructured 
system existed in the country and who did not divide NEP 
into two policies, each with a different time horizon: one 
until the complete triumph of socialist elements over 
capitalist ones, and the other—until the completion of the 
building of communism, saw the successes scored in build- 

! Ibid., p. 77. 

See: V.I. Lenin, “The New Economic Policy and the Tasks of 


the Political Education Departments”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
p. 61. 
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ing socialism as a pretext for elaborating completely new 
rules for running the economy. 

“The economy of the transition period” was the descrip- 
tion given to the production relations that took shape at 
that time. The “transitional” concept included a striving 
to oust elements alien to socialism from the economy. The 
question arose, however: in which direction should the re- 
lations of production be improved in the socialist sector 
once it became the only one in the economy; were not 
commercial principles for running state enterprises under 
these conditions also “transitional” to something more 
socialist? The most diverse proposals concerning the prin- 
ciples for running the national economy began to be made 
from the most diverse positions, but common to the majori- 
ty of them was, probably, one thing: they proceeded from 
the idea that successes in the building of socialism and the 
overcoming of the multistructured nature of the economy 
would ultimately allow society to make the transition from 
the realm of randomness to that of freedom, where the 
objective economic laws would supposedly cease to operate. 

The law of value and the categories associated with its 
operation were now, as many economists began to assert, 
losing their meaning. The ideas current under War Commu- 
nism proved more tenacious than it had seemed previously. 
To illustrate the continuity of these ideas, which Lenin criti- 
cised, with those that began to be expressed after his death, 
we may refer in particular to the example already given of 
the use of profit in the national socialist economy, when 
Lenin corrected Bukharin over his mistaken views on the 
role of this economic category under the new conditions. 

In his book On the Question of the Laws of the Transt- 
tion Period, which came out in 1928, Bukharin literally re- 
peated his thesis from the 1920 book. He wrote that the 
stimulus to movement under socialism was not profit, but 
the satisfaction of the requirements of the masses, and that 
the law of value developed into the law of labour expendi- 
tures. Essentially this is Bukharin’s same error of counter- 
posing the use-value and exchange-value of the commodity 
in the Soviet economy and dooming all relations to being 
expressed in physical terms. 

Another group of economists, who asserted the so-called 
law of primary socialist accumulation, were in agreement 
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with their opponents concerning the fate of the law of value 
in the socialist sector, but saw a different alternative to it. 
On the basis of a rejection of the law of value, the two 
sides also came together in their views on the role of price 
and money in the socialist economy, denying their econom- 
ic essence and asserting them in the role of accounting 
categories. Thus they also ignored Lenin’s principle of eco- 
nomic commercial accounting as the basic one for running 
the socialist economy. Indeed, what commercial accounting 
could there be without trade, money, and prices in their 
true economic sense? The idea of profit-and-loss accounting 
thus also came down to a formal, accounting category. Un- 
der the impact of this sort of ideas, expressed by people 
then in top posts, the practice of economic development 
gradually began to change. 

After 1928, there was an intensification of centralisation 
in running the economy. Economic methods of manage- 
ment gradually began to be replaced by administrative 
regulation, and the market mechanism was increasingly 
switched off from fulfilling the set tasks; in particular, 
material and technical supplies were at this time separat- 
ed from production and organised on the principles of 
state distribution, rather than sale and purchase, as it had 
been previously. The principles of profit-and-loss accounting 
were weakened. This did not take place immediately, but it 
undoubtedly exerted a negative influence, engendering dis- 
proportions in the development of individual sectors as a 
consequence of the objective laws of commodity produc- 
tion being violated. The achievements of the prewar five- 
year plan periods were undoubtedly great, and the people’s 
heroic efforts produced tangible results, for it was during 
these years that the country managed to change the struc- 
ture of the economy fundamentally. Yet the results might 
evidently have been even greater if the economic principles 
elaborated by Lenin had been implemented more consist- 
ently. 

The spread of the new forms of economic management, 
which greatly restricted commodity-money relations, was 
furthered not only and perhaps not primarily by the subjec- 
tive mistaken ideas that became widespread at the time, but 
by the general development of objective factors. The Sec- 
ond World War was in the offing and the need to pre- 
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pare for it necessitated different forms of economic man- 
agement, since the economy was set different goals from 
those of peacetime. The complex international situation, 
the triumph of fascism in a number of European countries, 
and the outbreak of the Second World War not only accele- 
rated the process by which the operation of commodity- 
money relations in the economy became restricted, but 
also made this work extremely necessary. 

The Second World War demanded an unprecedented con- 
centration of efforts and mobilisation of all resources in 
the country in order to defeat fascism. Thanks to the 
tremendous centralisation of economic management, con- 
centrating all efforts on a limited range of tasks, it was 
possible to create a mighty war industry very rapidly. This 
served as the material basis for the Soviet people’s victory 
over fascism. The economic management rules that were 
possible and effective during the war were not, however, 
suited to peaceful development, since they maintained the 
disproportions so necessary in times of war, yet so detri- 
mental to a peacetime economy (much has already been 
written about this: the gap between the development levels 
of agriculture and industry, light and heavy industry, and 
so on). 

Instead of the rules of wartime economic management 
being overcome or the Leninist principles for running the 
economy on the basis of commercial accounting being 
reinstated, the opposite occurred. The special rules for 

| running the economy, engendered by the war, were 
provided with a theoretical basis, as set out by Stalin in his 
work Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. This 
) secured them as the normal way to build the second phase 
of Communist society and provided the basis for elaborating 
a whole series of subsequent practical measures. 
The chief premise that determined decisively the place 
| of all the other value categories in the economy was Stalin’s 
assertion that commodity circulation is incompatible 
with the prospect of the transition from socialism to com- 
munism, that the transition from socialism to communism 
and the communist principle for the distribution of out- 
put according to needs excludes any commodity exchange 
and, consequently, also the transformation of products 
into commodities, as well as their transformation into value. 
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In both theory and practice, the adopted course ex- 
pressed relations in the economy in physical terms and was 
oriented on a direct exchange of output. Thus, the market 
as a category of objective economic reality was finally ex- 
cluded from the sphere of the regulation of the national 
economy. The operation of the law of value within the state 
sector came to be regarded merely as necessary for public 
accounting, and consideration of such categories as profit- 
ability, production costs, and the like, for the edification 
of economic leaders in the spirit of rational production and 
discipline—and this alone. How did these theoretical pro- 
visions reflect on economic practice? 

First, the movement of output between state enterprises 
ceased to be a result of the purchase and sale of commod- 
ities, and was replaced by the distribution of output by 
the corresponding state establishments. Production and real- 
isation of output were isolated from each other. The po- 
sition of the enterprise in the national economy changed: 
the independence of the enterprise was greatly limited, 
and many of its rights in running production were now 
given to central agencies, the enterprise was essentially 
turned into a sort of workshop of a single, united plant, 
the administration of which (the ministry, government 
department, and so on) was forced to make decisions on all 
matters, big and small, facing the given economic unit. The 
solution to the questions involved in managing extended 
reproduction was shifted largely from the enterprise, as 
the primary economic cell, to the central agency. 

Second, money ceased to be a specific commodity. Its 
stability in international circulation was now ensured not 
by gold, but by commodity stocks. In production, its 
function was increasingly that of a means of universal 
accounting and control. 

Third, insufficient account was now being taken of the 
impact of supply and demand in the setting of the prices of 
output circulating within the socialist sector, which were 
formed in a planned way, the aim being to make them as 
close as possible to the value of commodities. The regulating 
function of the price in production began to be ignored, 
and its role was limited more and more to merely account- 
ing tasks. In itself, the price level of output circulating 
between state enterprises ceased to have any serious signifi- 
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cance for production, since economic development is deter- 
mined by the national economic plan. 

Fourth, profit-and-loss accounting lost the meaning once 
inherent in commercial accounting. The profitability of 
an individual enterprise began to be counterposed to that of 
the national economy and the category of profit lost its 
significance. 

Fifth, the plan, being cut off from the market, was de- 
prived of the vital source from which its indicators, based 
on cognition of objective processes are derived; it was also 
deprived of the means for verifying in good time how realis- 
tic and correct its estimates were. 

As we see, when the market was excluded from the regu- 
lation of the national economy, many elements of the eco- 
nomic system became similar to those used under War Com- 
munism. Evidently this was not by chance, since the deter- 
mining factor here is not the quantitative one—the differ- 
ence in the development levels of the productive forces, 
but the qualitative, methodological one. Thus, even a very 
brief description of the grandiose experiments carried out 
in the country following the Revolution prompts certain 
obvious conclusions. 

One of these is that universal recognition of the operation 
of the law of value does not in itself predetermine the es- 
sence of economic measures. If this concept includes mainly 
just the need for economic accounting and control based on 
money, that’s one thing. If, however, the concept of the law 
of value includes recognition of the operation of the objec- 
tive laws inherent in the commodity economy and on the 
market, the system for running the national economy 
acquires a totally different appearance. 

Another conclusion is that each of the two management 
systems has its own specific logic, requiring the precise 
implementation of its practical measures, corresponding to 
the chief premise behind the management system. Thus, 
proceeding from the premise that the law of value is an 
accounting category, it would be strange, within the frame- 
work of the ensuing system, to demand that commodities 
be moved other than by distribution according to assets. If, 
however, we agree with this, money like the chervonets 
becomes totally unnecessary. The attempt to introduce any 
principle borrowed from one system into the other cannot, 
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as one can imagine, do any good. One measure involves a 
whole chain of others, so the practical implementation of 
either viewpoint requires a comprehensive solution. Other- 
wise logic and the force of the elements still retained from 
the opposite system would gradually force any initial 
advance back to square one. 

The third conclusion is that success in developing the So- 
viet economy is directly and proportionally dependent on 
how boldly and consistently the objective demands of the 
law of value are met. When taken into account and applied 
in running the national economy, this law brought success, 
but this was gradually reduced by the attempt to jump 
over the stage involving the extensive use of commodity- 
money relations. 


Comprchensive Economic Measures As a Guarantee of 
Success 


Let us return to our original three examples. The reason 
for them is quite obvious: the law of value was ignored, 
this being manifested in the fact that production took 
no account of all the conditions necessary for selling the 
finished output. In the planning of the production of a 
given commodity, market processes are not considered, 
nor the market situation and capacity studied. It is also 
assumed that all output produced in a given enterprise will 
be fully realised, moreover, at a price once more set a priort 
by the corresponding planning organisation. Events them- 
selves have repeatedly punished the perpetrators of such 
a primitive idea. The social utility of the labour embodied 
in a given product is ultimately still assessed by the consum- 
er, and any attempt to ignore this costs dearly, as situa- 
tions like that described at the Podolsk sewing-machine 
factory clearly show. Indeed, no one calculated how many 
sewing machines the population required in 1966 and 1970. 
Yet production plan increased by inertia from year to year. 
The planning organisations ignored the marketing condi- 
tions, i.e., the market on which the sewing machines would 
circulate, who, which families, with what incomes would 
buy them, whether their numbers would increase or de- 
crease over time, the reasons for the given commodity being 
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rejected and so on. Demand (effective, of course) and the 
capacity of the market have hardly been studied so far and 
no account is taken of the market situation—hence the 
losses. - 

In principle the same thing happens with means of pro- 
duction, but since these are not bought and sold freely and 
the finished output is distributed according to assets under a 
plan, the harmful consequences of ignoring the marketing 
conditions are manifested here in a somewhat different 
form—in a growth of the volume of unfinished construction, 
an increase in above-normative stocks of equipment, and 
inadequate loading of productive capacities, and this has a 
direct influence on the volume of production, the quality 
of output and production costs. As in the case of consumer 
goods, very little account is taken here of the consumer or 
the marketing conditions for the given output. 

Why, indeed, does the plan for the production of tractors 
contain one figure and not another? Who studies the income 
structure of collective farms? Who knows what percentage 
of their total sum is usually spent on tractors, how these 
incomes and the corresponding share for tractors will 
grow in coming years in the country as a whole and its 
individual regions, which types of tractor will be in greatest 
demand? None of these questions are even raised during 
the planning of the production of tractors or, for that 
matter, combine harvesters, motor vehicles and so on. More- 
over, if a certain proportionality is, even so, ensured in the 
production of a given type of output, these proportions 
are mostly formed empirically, on the basis of subjective 
ideas concerning what is best for the common cause, and 
without adequate study of the economic situation. Hence 
the frequent errors that cost the national economy so much. 

Consequently, most negative phenomena are primarily a 
result of the market and marketing conditions for the fin- 
ished output being ignored. For this reason, economics must 
concentrate much more on studying these issues, rather 
than on searching for individual indicators and measures to 
encourage their achievement, which usually arise on the side- 
lines of this chief task and usually when a particular mis- 

| calculation already needs to be corrected. This is why 
the economic principles Lenin himself elaborated for 
strengthening and ensuring the triumph of the socialist 
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economic system still retain their validity today. Although 
the technological standards of the socialist sector has grown 
immeasurably over the intervening years, the dialectical 
combination of such categories as the plan and the market 
is still of primary significance today. Dogmatism is the ene- 
my of dialectics, so wherever it takes over, wherever at- 
tempts are made to split the unity of contradictions that 
stimulates development, with the aim of using only one 
of its parts, primitivism and oversimplification appear. 
This happens in the economy precisely as a result of the 
breakdown of the unity of plan and market, and of the 
counterposing of the planning principles in the Soviet 
economy and the need for broader development of com- 
modity-money relations. 

Each time the question arises of the need to speed up 
economic growth in the country, over and over again we 
have to turn to the role of and methods for using commodi- 
ty-money relations. Not by chance, therefore, soon after 
Stalin’s death, a number of measures were taken to expand 
the sphere of operation of value categories. A special place 
among them belongs to the September 1953 Plenary Meet- 
ing of the CPSU Central Committee on the question of ag- 
riculture. The implementation of the decisions of this Ple- 
nary Meeting proved that the widespread use of the law 
of value and its mechanism in the Soviet economy has an 
immediate and quite tangible effect. The same commodity- 
money relations that were previously regarded with virtual 
hostility have proved their practical value. 

The 20th and 22nd Congresses of the CPSU stressed that 
the development of commodity-money relations does not, 
under Soviet conditions, come into conflict with building 
communism. This provision was secured in the CPSU 
Programme: “It is necessary in communist construction to 
make full use of commodity-money relations in keeping 
with their new content in the socialist period. In this, 
such instruments of economic development as cost account- 
ing, money, price, production cost, profit, trade, credit, 
and finance play a big part.’”! 

This formulation initiated the restoration of the Leninist 


1 The Road to Communism, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1961, p. 536. 
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norms for economic development. At this time there was 
an increase in the attention to and interest in such problems 
as profit-and-loss accounting, production costs, price, and 
so on. Success in this sphere was hampered, in our opinion, 
however, by the survival of a number of dogmatic ideas 
from the previous period. Moreover, somewhat later, in 
such an important economic sector as agriculture, former 
mistakes connected with underestimating the role of value 
were repeated, and this once again slowed down develop- 
ment here. Which outdated ideas do we mean? 

Primarily, of course, incorrect explanations of the very 
existence of commodity relations in the socialist economy. 
In his work The Economic Problems of Soctalism in the 
USSR, Stalin explained the retention of commodity rela- 
tions under socialism by the existence of two forms of 
socialist property. “Of course,” he wrote in 1952, “when 
a single all-embracing production sector appears with the 
right to distribute all the consumer output of the country, 
instead of the two basic production sectors, the state and 
the collective farm, commodity circulation and its ‘money 
economy’ will disappear, as an unnecessary element of the 
national economy. But while no such sector exists, while 
the two main production sectors remain, commodity pro- 
duction and commodity circulation must remain in force, 
as necessary and quite useful elements in the system of the 
national economy.” Thus, the need for commodity circula- 
tion was recognised only at the boundary between two sectors, 
while commodity relations were considered superfluous 
within the state sector. In the same work, the means of pro- 
duction were removed from the commodity category and 
the use of value characteristics in relation to them was con- 
sidered only as necessary for calculation purposes, and for 
keeping accounts to determine the profitability or unprofi- 
tability of enterprises, for testing and controlling them. But 
this is merely the formal aspect of the matter. Unfortunate- 
ly, a number of economists retained this view even subse- 
quently. 

A considerable place in economic theory is allotted to 
proving why the law of value operates or does not operate 
under Soviet conditions. This debate sometimes assumes 
| highly abstract forms, just as if someone standing in a re- 
cently flooded field, were seriously debating whether 
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floods might theoretically be expected there. The local 
people will really suffer if it turns out that, theoretically, 
such an event is out of the question. Logs scattered around, 
destroyed crops and buildings, and so on, would not worry 
such a theoretician at all. 

Scientists studying the laws of nature are apparently less 
pretentious in such circumstances. Isaac Newton is said to 
have been very pleased when he discovered his famous law 
and, without torturing himself with the scholastic question 
as to why (it works and that is all!), he and his followers 
lost no time in explaining the benefit that could be derived 
from it. 

The situation is obviously the same with the law of value. 
It is enough to draw up a single table of the dynamics of the 
growth of unrealised output in trade, above-normative 
stocks in enterprises and incomplete construction work in 
recent years in order to state briefly, without even start- 
ing to discuss the reasons for the operation of the law of val- 
ue as an objective, and not just an accounting category, 
that it exists and to decide what to do with it and how to 
make use of it. 

Another dogma retained to this day in economics is the 
assertion that the law of value is not a regulator of produc- 
tion under Soviet conditions. 

Life has provided too many examples to the contrary. 
Let us confine ourselves to just a few of them. As already 
mentioned, in the prewar and postwar periods, procurement 
prices for grain, potatoes, vegetables, meat and milk re- 
mained virtually unchanged at the 1928 level until 1953. The 
prices of industrial goods increased many times over these 
same years, so the exchange proportions deteriorated 
sharply. The protracted disruption of the equivalence 
of exchange undermined the rural economy, reduced the 
rate of extended reproduction, and cancelled out the rural 
labourers’ material interest. The September 1953 Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee did much to right 
the situation by sharply raising the prices of agricultural 
produce. The results told immediately. Later, however, 
a number of erroneous economic measures were taken 
that once again violated the law of value. 

The procurement prices set in 1958 did not, we now 
know, cover even the production outlays on many agricul- 
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tural products. From 1958 to 1961 the prices of grain, 
sugar beet and sunflowers were cut four times in a row. 

The regulating role of the law of value is also manifested 
when this function is denied, when it is not used for manag- 
ing the economy. If, for example, the price of electricity, 
metal and fuel is more formal than economic for the enter- 
prise, the latter will not try to economise on inputs and the 
regulating role of the price then tells on the level of pro- 
duction costs. 

In such cases, the management of the enterprise recog- 
nises, if not theoretically then in practice (hanging up posters 
calling for economies of metal, electricity and the like), the 
regulating role of the law of value under socialism. Is such 
an indirect recognition of the regulating role of the price 
enough? This is another question. It remains true, however, 
that we are constantly experiencing the effect of this prop- 
erty of the objective economic law of value. The director 
of the plant is now largely indifferent as to which raw ma- 
terial is used and in what quantities in the production of 
the chief commodity—alloyed steel or iron of a particular 
sort; he is only interested in operations going ahead and the 
outlays being envisaged in the plan. The law of value would 
seem to regulate nothing here, but this is only a deceptive 
impression. If the output is produced and at a profitable 
level, the indicators of the effectiveness of capital invest- 
ment will show if the law of value is ignored. 

Why, even so, is this law denied what is inherent to it? 
Probably because the law of value is thought to operate 
under socialism exactly as it does under capitalism, hence 
the same results are anticipated. The nature of socialist 
commodity-money relations are thus ignored. Everyone is 
well aware that the law of value operates completely differ- 
ently in the period of simple commodity production than, 
say, in the era of developed capitalism. The differences in 
the forms in which it is manifested are all the greater when 
a completely different economic base—the property of the 
whole people—is created. 

When the regulating role of the law of value is denied, 
this law and the plan are torn apart and artifically counter- 
posed. They are believed to be mutually exclusive catego- 
ries. The practical results of this can be seen in the plans 
for the development of livestock breeding adopted until 
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recently. The plans were grandiose and optimistic; a rapid 
growth of the sector was envisaged—on paper. In reality, 
however, the production of animal products proved to be 
unprofitable at the former prices; each additional centner 
of meat and milk was ruining those directly responsible for 
fulfilling the plan. From this counterposing of the plan 
and the law of value, it followed that the plans were unre- 
alistic. 

To recognise the regulating influence of the law of value 
on the economy does not mean to belittle the significance 
of the plan. Quite the contrary, for this approach increases 
the role of the plans, since they will be based not on subjec- 
tive principles, but on objective scientific criteria. Conse- 
quently, they will become far more realistic and have a 
much greater real impact on economic processes. 

The law of value is, in the final count, the law of prices. 
Denial of the regulating role of the law of value thus results 
in the category of price also being allotted secondary signif- 
icance, while the influence it actually exerts in practice 
can be judged from the recessions, at least in agriculture, 
from the ineffectiveness of investment in the economy. 

There is one more sphere in which unrealistic ideas 
are still retained. This is the concept of directly social la- 
bour under socialism. Marx, of course, distinguished, on 
the one hand, between labour as the use of physical strength, 
in which abstract labour acts as the creator of commodity 
value and, on the other hand, concrete labour, producing 
use-values. There is a dialectical contradiction between 
these two types of labour. In exchange, concrete labour is 
equalised to abstract labour through the movement of the 
rate of profit. In this case the social assessment of labour 
takes place through the market. 

Some economists believe that, under socialism, the dia- 
lectical contradictoriness Marx revealed in the character of 
labour is, to a considerable extent, eliminated. “Neither 
profit, nor any other form of product for society,” Sukha- 
revsky, for example, asserted ‘‘can be the goal of produc- | 
tion, because it is carried out in the interests of satisfying 
the concrete material and intellectual requirements of all 
society. Profit no longer regulates the preference for the 
production of given basic use-values of various purposes, 
but acts primarily as the criterion for comparing the effec- 
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tiveness of labour inputs in enterprises producing output to 
satisfy homogeneous requirements.” 

In this way, the value and physical principles in the com- 
modity are, in essence, being counterposed and the goal 
of production is seen mainly as the creation of use-values. 
The question of the profitability or unprofitability of a 
given type of production drops far into the background, 
while physical indicators, the gross output become the 
basis for all assessments. From this angle, concrete labour 
is seen as directly social. The category of profit fulfils only 
a secondary role here: with its help the corresponding 
planning bodies inform the enterprise about the quantity of 
labour they believe to be and recognise as necessary for the 
production of the given commodities. 

In such cases, the point of departure is usually the con- 
viction that any concrete labour producing use-values is 
socially necessary and the measure of this utility can be 
directly determined by the planning body, without any 
other instruments for taking indirect account of social 
requirements. This idea of the character of labour under 
socialism dooms the economy to relations expressed in 
physical terms. 

Meanwhile, practice has shown that not all labour used in 
the production of use-values is really useful. It is enough 
to consider the indicators of the growth of output stocks 
to become convinced of this. Live and embodied labour 
spent on the production of Podolsk sewing machines can- 
not, of course, be recognised as socially necessary at all; at 
least, the consumer does not agree to recognise as socially 
necessary the quantity of labour the planning bodies would 
wish, 

Consequently, orientation on the production of use- 
values, while the dual character of labour is ignored, com- 
pels society to come to terms with a low level of labour 
productivity in a number of enterprises and to retain es- 
sentially primitive, low productivity production. Moreover, 
society automatically encourages or at least tolerates any 
outlays of labour, irrespective of their economic effect, 
since the distribution system recognises any labour as useful 
provided the plan envisaged the given outlays of it. 
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As a result of such an attitude, it becomes to some 
extent irrelevant whether the labour is spent on producing 
the commodities the consumer requires or is invested in out- 
put doomed to lie on the shelves for years. This wasteful 
attitude towards labour outlays cannot be justified in any 
way, as it leads to violation of the principle of payment 
according to work done. After all, if the labour has not 
created any surplus product, it is evidently paid for at the 
expense of more productive labour spent elsewhere, and 
this in itself undermines the material incentive to raise la- 
bour productivity. 

All the arguments presented above may seem too abstract 
and lacking in practical significance. If, however, we go back 
to the initial reason for hothouses being built in the Far 
North in order to grow expensive vegetables, it turns out 
that such phenomenaare based on the conviction that Soviet 
production must be aimed not at creating a commodity 
with its two properties, but merely use-values. 

Such an approach is applied, of course, not only in the 
production of vegetables. Any specialist could give similar 
examples from his own field. The desire engendered by the 
best intentions to satisfy the requirement for a given pro- 
duct at any cost does not, in the end, achieve its goal, since 
it proceeds from the false premise of counterposing physical 
and value principles. 

Consequently, the point of departure should be an orien- 
tation on the production of values, while recognition of 
the social character of labour must proceed through the 
system of plans, but taking account of the possibility of 
selling the finished output. 

The measures elaborated by the March and September 
1965 Plenary Meetings of the CPSU Central Committee 
provided the theoretical basis for these dogmas, left over 
from the previous period, which slowed down the further 
improvement of the production relations in the Soviet 
Union, to be gradually overcome. The March Plenary 
Meeting raised the prices of agricultural produce substan- 
tially in order to stimulate a rise in its production. The 
September Plenary Meeting stressed the need to improve 
price formation in order to speed up the development of 
the entire national economy. 

These decisions could hardly be said to deny the regu- 
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lating role of the law of value or to lack any striving to use 
this law to strengthen the socialist economy. According to 
the decisions of the September Plenary Meeting, the work 
of enterprises will not be assessed in physical terms, but 
according to the volume of realised output and profit. 
An enterprise offering poor quality output now risks 
being left with its output on its hands. More extensive 
direct links are recommended between the manufacturing 
enterprises and the consumers, with a gradual transition to 
wholesale trade in individual types of materials and equip- 
ment. Enterprises are permitted to sell surplus equipment 
and other materials. The necessary conditions are being 
created for fulfilling the demands of commodity produc- 
tion: the rights of enterprises are being extended, and their 
own financial base is being strengthened in order that ex- 
tended reproduction might be financed by the enterprises 
themselves. 

Where, then, is the novelty in the formulation of the 
question of the development of commodity-money relations 
under current conditions? It obviously consists in meaning 
more than the need for money accounting in the economy 
and no longer confining the sphere of application of com- 
modity relations to the collective farm sector, as it used 
to be, but now also spreading it to state enterprises. Thus, 
commodity-money relations and the law of value are re- 
cognised as ordinary norms of economic management, 
inherent in socialism in general, and not as an exception 
in one sector of the economy, as was the case until recently. 
It is also important to note that assessment of enterprises 
in terms of the volume of realised output and profits con- 
firms a different view of the social assessment of labour. 

The transformation of the commodity into money is 
not a formal act. The sale of output indicates how correctly 
social labour has been distributed, and how well expendi- 
tures of live and embodied labour correspond to the social 
norms. This switches on the mechanism for controlling and 
testing how scientific plans are. The social assessment of the 
labour spent in a given enterprise thus becomes a function 
of the consumer rather than the concern of the individual 
enterprisc or the higher planning body. In an indirect, 
mediated way, through trade, with the help of the rouble, 
the consumer expresses his final judgement concerning the 
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expediency of given labour expenditures and his vote ac- 
quires decisive significance in determining the growth rate 
and volume of a given type of production. 

The March and September 1965 Plenary Meetings of the 
CPSU Central Committee were significant precisely because 
they elaborated practical measures for further developing 
production by overcoming the dogmatic ideas of the past. 
For this reason, it is now very important to make a pro- 
found analysis of our ideas in the sphere of the political 
economy of socialism, in order that they might correspond 
to the knowledge accumulated. Only then will it constitute 
a unified theoretical basis for adopting consistent measures. 

The new system for running the economy, the principles 
of which were elaborated by the March and September 
Plenary Meetings of the CPSU Central Committee, has 
its own specific logic, so for its successful implementa- 
tion it requires a fundamental change in the methodology 
of planning, price formation, and consolidation of the fi- 
nance system, above all in view of money’s role in the 
national economy. An economic system with principles 
that do not correspond to it cannot function normally. 
Even so, the economic literature contains many specific 
proposals that would achieve no success unless the other 
principles were also changed. 

Let us consider the demand made by a number of econo- 
mists for a transition from distribution to the sale of the 
means of production. Implementation of this proposal 
could be truly successful, of course, only if, at the same 
time, all the other measures making co-ordination and 
uninterrupted operation of the entire economic mechanism 
possible are also carried out. The problem of settlements 
immediately arises; the need emerges for a further expan- 
sion of the rights of enterprises, changes in planning prac- 
tice, and so on. Consequently, even if some new ideas are 
introduced, no matter how rational they might be, they 
do not ensure success in the economy unless the measures 
taken are comprehensive. 

How, then, can the planning and price formation in the 
Soviet national economy be made to correspond to the 
principles elaborated at the recent plenary meetings of the 
CPSU Central Committee? Probably the only possible way 
is a transition from physical to value principles. 
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For those who understand value-based planning as the 
need to make accounts of the movement and distribution 
of physical incomes in money terms, this may seem a strange 
assertion. Value-based planning not understood formally 
should be taken as meaning the planning of production 
and sale of output as a single process, taking into account 
all the diverse conditions for the realisation of production. 
This approach to planning requires a fundamental change 
in the existing methodology. 

Now the plans for the production of a given type of 
output take into account the level already achieved and 
the consumption rates that, being intended for average 
production conditions, serve as landmarks for planners. 
The will of the consumer in determining various production 
proportions is hardly considered. The transition to value 
planning would primarily require the organisation of scien- 
tific services for calculating effective demand and supply. 
The consumption rates (of steel, machinery, combines) 
must, in this case, play a purely subsidiary role, as one com- 
ponent of the definition of the level of demand. Thus, 
planning would be able to change its points of departure: 
categories not of a consumption, but a production cha- 
racter. A major role could be played in the organisation of 
studying the market situation by the experience of the 
1920s, when a number of economic organisations (Gosplan, 
the People’s Commissariat for Finances) included institu- 
tions studying the market situation, which provided their 
departments with the data necessary for planning. 

While it studies the situation on the market, the socialist 
state does not become a passive force, totally subordinate 
to spontaneous fluctuations. Just the opposite, in fact. 
When the market as an objective economic category is 
ignored, spontaneous forces operate destructively. If, how- 
ever, the rules governing the emergence of given trends 
are cognised, it becomes possible to transform or at least 
ease the negative phenomena resulting from the market. 
For example, with its resources, the state can influence 
the level of prices at the necessary moment, when they 
begin to diverge from the optimal level that ensures stable 
relations in the economy. The use of many other measures 
could be presumed (foreign trade, the delivery of the ne- 
cessary raw materials and machinery for stabilising the 
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market and preventing a negative impact of spontaneous 
forces on the economy, accelerating budget-financed 
research in certain sectors, in order to find a solution to 
the problems that disturb the market equilibrium and so on). 

In short, a dialectical combination of the plan and the 
market would allow the planning bodies to ensure the 
optimal structure of the economy, which neither the plan 
alone, nor the market operating without planned regula- 
tion, could achieve independently. 

In this way, while supporting a combination of the cate- 
gones of the plan and the market in Soviet practice, one 
can and must count on an absolutely different result from 
when either of the categories operates separately. Moreover, 
the plan must include the market, rather than the oppo- 
site. 

Alongside planning on the basis of the development of 
market trends, where the sellers are almost exclusively 
socialist enterprises, quite considerable significance is as- 
sumed by long-term planning to change the existing propor- 
tions of the market. This subdivision, which existed even 
during Lenin’s lifetime, is still topical today. It helps achieve 
more precision in determining the range of planning tasks, 
encourages deeper specialisation in the elaboration of a 
planning methodology, and furthers a sort of breakdown 
of the means for financing plan fulfilment (in one case 
the enterprises’ own profits and funds borrowed from the 
budget—credit and, in the other, budget financing). This 
planning would have to embrace the prospect of creating 
new sectors, the development of new raw materials, energy 
resources, and measures to protect natural riches, and so on. 

On the basis of a combination of both types of planning— 
current, economic planning of the rational exploitation of 
what is already available, and long-term construction 
planning, the planning principle would ensure itself preva- 
lence over spontaneous forces. 

The expansion of the rights of the enterprise and the 
strengthening of profit-and-loss accounting principles in the 
economy raise a number of acute problems tor financiers, 
too. To some extent, their problems are similar to those 
that arose after the war during the transition from food 
rationing to the free sale of foodstuffs. The role of money 
in this transition changed sharply. Previously, nothing 
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could be bought with money unless accompanied by a ra- 
tion-card, so money was no more than an accounting 
symbol of secondary importance. It did not reflect the value 
of the rationed commodities. Once ration-cards were abo- 
lished and the monetary reform put through, however, the 
situation changed immediately. The amount of money re- 
ceived was equivalent to a specific number of commodities. 

When trying to make a profit, Soviet enterprises, supplied 
according to a “‘rationing”’ system, find themselves in the 
same position as an ordinary person who has worked hard 
to earn a given sum of money that does not allow him to 
buy what he needs: he lacks the corresponding “card”. 
The transfer of production relations into physical terms 
cancels out the effectiveness of economic levers. Many en- 
terprises that make considerable profits cannot use them to 
modernise or improve production. Their profits and money 
are not taken seriously in relations between economic 
units. If one plant suggests that another fulfil a given 
order for money, the subcontractor will not be enthusias- 
tic, and it is easier for managers to come to an agreement 
using a system of physical settlements: wheels in exchange 
for vehicle bodies. 

These barter-type links greatly complicate and deform 
economic connections. The development of direct contrac- 
tual relations and the gradual transition to wholesale trade 
in individual types of material and equipment face finan- 
ciers with the task of consolidating the rouble that circu- 
lates in the production sphere. Its significance and prestige 
must, under the new conditions, be no less than in the 
consumer goods trade, otherwise there is no sense in dis- 
cussing the broad use of economic levers, which becomes 
a mere formality. In our opinion, money must be reinstated 
as a specific commodity with the functions of a universal 
equivalent, and ultimately a convertible rouble like the 
chervonets must be issued. 

The new conditions under which Soviet enterprises will 
have to operate necessitate a completely different approach 
to the formation of prices for output. Until now, the enter- 
prise has been largely indifferent to the price level, provided 
the prices have not affected or reduced the planned volume 
of output. Price has not been the basis on which extended 
reproduction is run in a given enterprise. The payment fund 
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and material incentives have not been connected with the 
price of the output bought or sold. These funds were issued 
from above, according to the planned volume of produc- 
tion. The amount of the funds remaining at the enter- 
prise’s disposal for renewing equipment (depreciation), 
as well as for the expansion and modernisation of produc- 
tion, has also depended not on the price, but on instruc- 
tions from above. 

It is much more profitable to manufacture outdated 
equipment at the set price level than modern equipment, 
so the planning organisation demands a price review for the 
sake of more realistic planning. When, however, their 
arguments triumph and new prices are set, the payment 
of the workers and the production process itself are in 
no way affected by this. 

The March and September Plenary Meetings of the 
CPSU Central Committee paid particular attention to the 
problems of price formation. This is understandable, for the 
fundamental interests of production development intersect 
on this issue. As the September Plenary Meeting stressed, 
prices must increasingly reflect the socially necessary ex- 
penditures of labour, ensuring reimbursement of the costs 
of production and circulation and profits for each normally 
operating enterprise. 

Immediately following the Plenary Meeting, several 
conferences were held to clarify in detail the problems 
of improving price formation (at the Academy of Social 
Sciences, State Committee for Prices, the Ministry of Fi- 
nances and the Scientific Council for Price Formation of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences). What proposals were made 
for improving prices following the decisions taken at the 
March and September Plenary Meetings of the CPSU Central 
Committee and to what extent did they reflect the new 
initial theoretical premises mentioned above? Common to 
the majority of the proposals for forming prices in the 
Soviet economy was that the prime cost (c + v) of output be 
taken as the basis for all calculations (adjusted correspon- 
dingly for material outlays), to which newly created value 
m, forming net income, is added. As a result, the value 
formula 

S=ctut+m 
is obtained. 
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Three conceptions of planned price formation emerged 
in the discussion, differing in their definition of the magni- 
tude m: 1) the value, 2) price of production, and 3) aver- 
aged value. The first suggested defining net income propor- 
tionally to the payment for labour; the second—propor- 
tionally to productive assets (a unified average rate of profit 
in all sectors of the national economy was presupposed); 
the third—proportionally to the prime cost of output. 

It is obvious that these formulae give different profi- 
tabilities for the same sectors: under the value conception, 
the most profitable would be the most labour-intensive 
sectors (the coal, extractive, and other such industries); 
under the price of production—the most capital-intensive 
(the electrical power industry, ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy, railway transport and others); under the ave- 
rage value—the most material-intensive sectors (light and the 
food industries). Which of these conceptions best meets 
the interests not of a given industry, but of the economy 
as a whole? Each of the groups defending these conceptions 
presented weighty arguments against the proposals made by 
their opponents. 

Taking the model of averaged value as the basis for price, 
the current level of production costs of output in various 
sectors and in individual enterprises should then be recog- 
nised as an objective category, i.e., high social recognition 
should be awarded to the current organisation of labour and 
techniques of production. This would not be right. The 
shortcomings in these spheres are obvious to one and all. 
Indeed, the practice of price formation on the basis of pro- 
duction costs was to some extent tested by the Soviet 
economy in 1923; it was one of the basic reasons for the 
crisis in the sale of industrial goods at that time. 

Assessing the results of this crisis, F. E. Dzerzhinsky was 
fully justified in saying: ‘We then assimilated the idea 
that production costs should not always determine price, 
but maybe, with us, price should determine production 
costs, for the cuts that had to be made showed that produc- 
tion costs are not something objective, that the working class 
and its organisations cannot change, that production costs 
consist of components that depend on the will of both the 
working class and the organisers of the economy. Produc- 
tion costs depend on the existing organisation of labour 
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and the existing organisaticn of production, though these 
can be changed by collective efforts.’ These words still 
apply fully to the Soviet economy today, although they 
were spoken over 40 years ago. This partly explains the still 
growing difficulties encountered in realising a number 
of commodities, which are not just a result of poci quality 
output and a weak trade network. To accept this type 
of model for price-formation is to undermine any inte- 
rest and initiative in reducing production costs and thus 
output prices. 

As far as the proposal to form prices on the basis of the 
socialist price of production is concerned, its opponents 
reasonably object that the level of accumulations within 
different sectors cannot be identical. The purpose of the 
price is to stimulate technological progress and higher 
quality output, but the price of production conserves the 
old production techniques and does not encourage the 
production of new goods. Moreover, differences in the 
level of accumulations cannot always be eliminated. This 
applies above all to the fuel industries. The higher extrac- 
tion costs of coal inevitably entail higher accumulations 
in the oil and gas industries. So, it is objected, complete 
levelling of accumulations within the national economy, and 
particularly in industry, is today a virtually impossible 
and an unnecessary task, although a certain smoothing 
over of differences must occur. 

The objections to price-formation based on the value 
models come down to the fact that it exaggerates the role 
of live labour in creating value, so does not provide the ne- 
cessary stimulus to modernisation of the production pro- 
cess. Indeed, if the size of profits in the price is proportional 
to the wage fund, there will be no particular economic 
interest in raising the organic composition of capital. 

For all the differences in the opinions on ways to improve 
price-formation, there is one thing, they all have in com- 
mon. This is the conviction that, since labour is directly 
social, it must be assessed in advance, without reference 
to the consumer’s opinion. Any indirect assessment within 
the sphere of realisation is excluded and price calculations 


‘Pek Dzerzhinsky, Current Tasks of Industrial Policy, Moscow, 
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are based on-some method that is supposedly not to require 
verification on the part of the consumer. These price mo- 
dels suffer, we believe, from the common shortcoming that 
they proceed not from consumer demand and the need to 
ensure a flexible equilibrium between demand and supply 
at every given moment; on the contrary, the price level 
itself and its definition become independent acts, not con- 
nected with the external sphere, with the problems of rea- 
lising output and ensuring that given capital investments 
produce maximum economic effect. 

The accounting view of the price has been reflected to 
one degree or another in all the conceptions of prices 
mentioned above. Not by chance do none of them consider 
price-formation in conjunction with the problem of money 
and its role in the economy. Even so, the attempt to deter- 
mine the value of commodities by means of calculations we 
believe to be a mistaken one. 

The value of a commodity is virtually impossible to cal- 
culate. Marx considered the category of value as a relation- 
ship between people and the attempt made by a number 
of scientists to consider it as an accounting category, 
reflecting outlays of a certain quantity of labour, appears 
strange at the least. Marx noted this sort of approach to 
the price and to value: “The labour used for the individual 
commodity cannot be calculated at all, already as a result 
of the average calculation, i.e., the ideal estimate applied 
to the part of constant capital that is included simply as 
an outlay in the value of the aggregate product, as it is in 
general to the commonly used conditions of production; 
just as, finally, a consequence of directly social labour, 
which is levelled out and assessed as the average labour of 
individuals working together. It has significance only as 
a part of the aggregate labour coming to it and estimated 
ideally.’?! 

Marx pointed out that, although the value of a commodi- 
ty is determined by the amount of labour contained in it, 
this quantity itself is determined in a social manner. Value is 
a dialectical category, reflecting the uninterrupted change 
in production, especially at times of rapid technological 


t Marx-Engels Archives, Vol. II (VII), Partizdat Publishers, Moscow, 
1933, pp. 189-91 (in Russian). 
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progress. The conditions of production and the rapid 
change in demand for given commodities as new, cheaper 
and more effective ones are produced require a correspon- 
ding constant redistribution and rechannelling of labour 
and capital from some sectors into others. That is why the 
accounting approach to price cannot produce the desired 
results. 

Is there, then, an objective law in the socialist economy 
forming the level of prices, around which they fluctuate 
and in which its demands are expressed? Supporters of the 
first and last points of view set out above deny in essence 
the presence of any objective criterion in the system of 
price-formation under socialism and separate the realisation 
and production of output into two independent stages, 
isolating the producer from the consumer. Even so, daily 
practice suggests that in this sphere, as in many others, 
there do exist certain laws which are independent of our 
own wishes and have to be taken into account. When the 
objective laws are not taken into account in determination 
of the price level, they manifest themselves in excess stocks 
of goods, price-cuts, the re-sale of scarce commodities by 
speculators and all the other phenomena that reflect dispro- 
portional development. 

Yet disproportionality does not, in itself arise by chance, 
or independently of the price of the output. It is merely 
a consequence of disproportions in the distribution of the 
social product among individual agents of production. 

If investments by sector are compared, in terms of all 
means available to, and the wage fund in, the given sector, 
with its growth rate, a dependence may be traced between 
these magnitudes. Nor could it be otherwise, for reproduc- 
tion of the component parts of the product proceeds at 
different rates, in different sectors depending on the share 
of the social product allocated to each sector along differ- 
ent economic channels (price, credit, financing). Whenever 
a disproportion in the development of a given sector beco- 
mes obvious and starts acting as a brake on the development 
of the whole economy, the corresponding organisations 
redistribute the national income and the lagging sector 
begins to catch up. 

This was the mechanism that was used in the interests 
of agriculture in 1953. A major redistribution of the natio- 
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nal income through prices was also carried out in favour of 
agriculture following the March Plenary Meeting of the 
CPSU Central Committee, and this ensured a material 
basis for closing the widening rift in the development of 
industry and agriculture. Similar examples with the same 
significance—a redistribution of the national income in fa- 
vour of a sector that has dropped behind the needs and 
requirements of the national economy, may be given for 
other sectors, too. Each measure of this type soon produces 
tangible results, and the disproportions slowing down the 
development of the economy are either completely elimi- 
nated or at least reduced. This is how the mechanism of 
the transfusion of means from one sector to another ope- 
rates. 

A major shortcoming of this method for maintaining the 
proportionality of the economy is that disproportions 
are revealed and measures are taken to eliminate them, 
when it is already too late: they have become obvious to 
everyone and have managed to cause considerable harm. 

What prevents the Soviet economy from eliminating 
disproportions as soon as they emerge? The reason is re- 
vealed by a closer look at the mechanism for distributing 
capital investment by sector. It can be imagined as a circle, 
divided into 360°, all of them being distributed among mi- 
nistries, Gosplan departments, and committees, each protect- 
ing its own interests within the bounds set for it. Thus, as 
a rule, while the plan for the coming year is being drawn 
up and the volumes of capital investment determined 
by sector, it is the level of increase achieved in the previous 
year that is taken as the basis. 

If, for example, in some sector the previous year gave an 
increment of 8.5 per cent, then officials protecting the in- 
terests of his sector take this as the point of departure for 
planning for the coming year, regardless of any changes in 
the conditions. For this reason, when something new emer- 
ges in the economy, and the demand for particular commo- 
dities changes, as happens virtually every day, the mecha- 
nism cannot react on time to these changes and for a long 
time to come, right up until funds are redistributed, con- 

| tinues to work by inertia. Such a mechanism is extremely 
| insensitive to changes in the environment and links produc- 
tion and the consumer only after a considerable delay, so 
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entailing too high a cost. Consequently, the reasons for the 
disproportions are obvious; there are two of them: first, 
the impossibility of transferring capital fast enough from 
one sector to another and from one enterprise to another, 
and second, the absence of any objective criterion allowing 
valves to be opened here and there for draining off surplus 
funds and directing them where they can be used effecti- 
vely. 

AS a result, cases occur with which we are familiar 
but which we never connect with the shortages of commo- 
dities we seek in vain in the warehouses and shops. There 
are, for example, the trade union funds designated for 
cultural purposes, which the local committee hurries to 
spend by January Ist, fearing criticism for being inactive 
and not using available funds. This is a rather trivial example, 
but the same thing happens in production, only here mil- 
lions rather than just hundreds of roubles are involved, as 
well as material values that do not end up where they are 
needed, but where they have been sent some time pre- 
viously by the planning organisation, under totally differ- 
ent circumstances. 

The absurd situations that sometimes arise can be illu- 
strated by the following typical example. The minister of 
road transport and highways of the Ukraine issued an 
order to economise on petrol. More care began to be taken 
with this valuable product. In Kiev alone, 2 million litres 
were saved over a ten-month period, so the vehicles of many 
transport units were operating on economised fuel. Yet 
the petrol bases sent telegrams ordering them to take the 
fuel off their hands, or pay a fine! And the fines were in- 
deed imposed. Kiev Petrol Base No. 1 alone fined various 
organisations 11,656 roubles—the cost of 200,000 litres of 
petrol. The situation was the same at the Kiev Metallo- 
snabsbyt (Metal Supplies and Sales) base. Aware that major 
unpleasantness might result from not collecting the metal 
allocated to them, at the end of 1965 many production 
managers sent for metal (simply to avoid a fine!). At the 
same time, production elsewhere was crying out for metal. 
The list of such examples is enormous. 

The impossibility of automatically transferring means 
of production from sectors where the demand for output 
has suddenly dropped to others where the gap between 
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demand and supply has widened inexpectedly, costs the 
national economy dear. 

All sectors and individual types of production can be seen 
as a complex system of communicating vessels, which can 
work properly only if each of them is filled to the same 
level. This can be achieved, of course, by pouring liquid 
from one container to another by eye, but everyone can see 
how uneconomical such a method is. It is much simpler to 

ly the law of communicating vessels, which will distri- 
bute the liquid between them more precisely; moreover, 
this mechanism will be immeasurably more sensitive to the 
most minor fluctuations of the level. 

Can the law of communicating vessels really be applied in 
the economy to ensure its smoothly proportional develop- 
ment? An orientation on the planned formation of prices, 
proceeding from a tendency towards the price of produc- 
tion and the average rate of profit is, indeed, capable of 
doing this, but for this purpose these categories must be 
understood not arithmetically, but as a general trend. 
Then the enterprise, association or ministry will not strive 
to build facilities unless they promise a certain minimum 
profit. The economic criterion will come to the fore in 
determining the order of priority and scale of investments, 
and a major obstacle will be raised to a subjective approach 
to this most significant sphere of work. 

Only part of the national income can, of course, be distri- 
buted among production agents by means of the price. 

The state retains other levers for influencing the perform- 
ance of enterprises as required. Yet the consolidation of the 
objective criterion in price-formation is capable of promot- 
ing centralised, planned economic management in the sense 
that it will arm the corresponding organisations with timely 
information on the need for a decision in order to prevent 
disproportions. The price of production includes all inputs 
of live and embodied labour and promotes greater mobility 
of the means of production. Indeed, if market prices diverge 
from the price of production, social funds must be reorient- 
ed as indicated by the consumer, i.e., general, secret and 
equal “voting”? on the market, with the help of the rouble, 
will necessitate such a change. 

As already mentioned, the idea is sometimes voiced in 
Soviet literature that price-formation should be oriented on 
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the price of production. This category is understood, howe- 
ver, as a purely mechanical one, i.e., it is suggested that 
some single rate of ptofit be added to the prime cost of com- 
modities. This interpretation of the trend towards prices 
of production cannot be beneficial to the economy, since, 
like the other suggestions in this sphere, it proceeds not 
from objective processes on the market, but from an admi- 
nistrative striving to ensure formal equality and formal 
proportionality. If, however, the law of value is under- 
stood as practice teaches us, i.e., if the category of the mar- 
ket is actually used, then the price production that emerges 
within production itself, the sphere of circulation being 
a component part of it, is indeed capable of ensuring 
balanced supply and demand—the only stable state of any 
healthy economy. 

Does this mean that if planning organisations take this 
approach they are doomed to passivity and inactivity? 
Indeed not! In this case, as with the other proposals, there 
is a planned approach to price-formation. Planning is under- 
stood here, however, not as the freedom to set goals and 
determine price levels, but as scientific cognition of objec- 
tive processes and co-ordination of practical measures with 
the logic of these processes. Thus, it is not the planning of 
price-formation that is called in question, but the basis on 
which this is carried out. The influence of the planning 
bodies is not reduced as a result; moreover, this influence 
becomes a real rather than illusory one. These bodies will 
have to reveal, in good time, where and how far the market 
price is striving to diverge from the norm, and outline 
measures capable of restoring equilibrium on the market: of 
speeding up the development of sectors that lag behind 
the demands of the market and, starting well in advance, 
of reorienting enterprises the output of which the market 
is beginning to ignore, but as yet hardly noticeably. If the 
planning organisations cope successfully with this task, 
their prestige and strength will be a hundred times greater 
than at present. 

The striving towards the price of production in no way 
excludes the possibility of the planning bodies setting 
prices well below the levels dictated by the circumstances. 
It is important to know, however, how far the divergence 
from the norm has gone and for what purposes it was adop- 
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ted, i.e., is the sacrifice worth the benefit for which the 
planning organisations aimed in deliberately violating the 
economic laws? In practice, a situation could be imagined 
when, say, a power station is built that produces more ex- 
pensive energy than it should. In the same area, however, 
a number of industrjal combines are erected that produce 
highly profitable output and are in great need of this gene- 
rally expensive energy, so, under the given circumstances, 
it turns out to be the cheapest. The benefit provided by the 
combines will more than compensate for the losses that 
the planners have deliberatly engendered by violating 
the usual laws of price-formation. 

The possibilities of such divergences of the price from the 
norm are extremely great under socialism; capitalist system 
cannot even remotely compete with this capability to su- 
bordinate elastically to various interests. Yet, in making use 
of this major advantage of the socialist system, society must 
take strict account all the time of how much it loses and 
why, and what it gains from this. Only then does such 
flexibility of the system have any sense and help consolli- 
date the advantages of the socialist system. 

The price-formation trend towards the price of pro- 
duction under socialism differs from the similar trend under 
capitalism not only in that socialism opens up broader op- 
portunities for deliberate divergencies of prices from the 
norm for the purpose of attaining the maximum national 
economic effect. The fundamental distinction lies in the ve- 
ry nature of price, in the nature of the relations of pro- 
duction it represents in these cases. Under capitalism, 
the striving for profit becomes an end in itself. In order 
to ensure himself the maximum rate of profit, the capi- 
talist has a vested interest in economising on everything, 
including workers’ wages, on the conditions under which 
they work, and on safety measures. This economising must 
not, of course, be understood in an oversimplified way: 
competition between capitalists on the market for man- 
power, and the class struggle of the workers themselves 
force certain measures to be taken in this sphere. But it 
is a matter of a tendency, and this is manifested in an acute 
antagonistic contradiction. 

Under socialism, the tendency towards the average rate 
of profit and the price of production also forces individual 
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enterprises to economise on live and embodied labour. 
Here, however, the striving for the maximum rate of profit 
is not universal in character, as it is under capitalism. Having 
created’ a surplus product that society as a whole, every 
enterprise and each individual worker are interested in 
maximising, the state can also set proportions for its distri- 
bution which will completely combine the interests of pro- 
duction with those of the working people. All the objective 
conditions exist for this. The maximum rate of profit is 
not an end in itself here, so the state and the enterprises 


are interested not in the ratio ~~{>— being maximised in 


each individual case and throughout the national economy as 
a whole, but in creating better living and working conditions 
for the people right now and, at the same time, ensuring 
funds for modernising production that will guarantee 
both the workers and production not only benefits today, 
but also a better future. The proportions of such a redistri- 
bution of the surplus product are largely predetermined 
by objective laws, but these are not manifested in a contra- 
diction, but in a combination of the interests of productive 
and personal consumption. 


The Fundamental Distinction Behind Superficial 
Similarity 


lf, Marx once wrote, the form of manifestation and the 
essence of things coincided directly, then any science would 
be superfluous. The sun rises and sets every day—or so it 
appears at first glance, but in fact the Earth revolves round 
its axis. Or take another example: on the surface it seems 
that the worker exists thanks to the capitalist, who provides 
him with his wages. In fact, however, it is the capitalist 
who exists and flourishes thanks to the workers and their 
surplus labour. 

Roughly the same applies to the law of value: not this 
law in itself nor its representatives (money, profit and so 
on) are to blame for the misfortunes that have made them 
so odious to people; the law of value existed a long time 
before capitalism emerged. Although it has operated over 
a very long period, it has behaved in different ways at dif- 
ferent stages in the history of the development of produc- 
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tion. Thus, in the period of simple commodity production, 
prices tend towards value and fluctuate around it. As simple 
commodity production develops, average prices coincide 
increasingly with values. At that time prices were formed 
according to the formula c + v + m. One major specific 
of the law of value was that production of the commodity 
was based entirely on personal labour: labour power was 
not a commodity. The medieval artisan was, at the same 
time, the owner both of labour and raw materials and the 
means of production, so he acted directly as the owner of 
the output he had produced. Under such conditions, the law 
of value was manifested in a specific way. 

As the level of production develops under capitalism, the 
operation of the law of value is modified into the category 
of the average rate of profit, while the price begins to be 
formed according to the formula c + v + p, where p is the 
average rate of profit. The immediate producer, the worker, 
is separated from the means of production and the output 
he has produced, while labour power itself becomes a com- 
modity. 

The law of value then becomes an instrument for exploi- 
ting the working people, since the capitalist, who has usur- 
ped the right of ownership of the means of production, has 
also seized for himself the right to appropriate the surplus 
value created by the workers’ unpaid labour. The law of 
value operates under conditions of antagonistic contradic- 
tions, that manifest themselves in the relations between 
labour and capital, on the one hand, and between indivi- 
dual capitalist owners, on the other. Superficially, these 
economic contradictions manifest themselves in fierce 
class battles, competition, anarchy of social production and 
crises. Common to the operation of the law of value in the 
period of simple commodity production and under capita 
lism is the fact that, in both cases, it takes place on the 
basis of private ownership of the means of production. 
Within these bounds, however, we observe a great diver- 
sity in the way it is manifested. 

Completely different and fundamentally new conditions 
emerge for the operation of the law of value under public 
ownership of the means of production. The contradiction 
between labour and capital is eliminated and all working 
people become equal proprietors of the nationalised pro- 
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perty. The autonomy of individual owners, which hampered 
the conscious regulation of the entire process of social pro- 
duction and doomed huge means to irrational and waste- 
ful use, disappears. 

When it is a question of the extensive use in Soviet 
practice of the law of value and its categories—the market, 
prices, profit, and the like, our adversaries suggest that the 
Soviet economy is thereby fated to slip gradually on to the 
rails of capitalist development. Such statements are comple- 
tely biased. The authors of such assertions use references 
to superficial similarity to distract attention from the quali- 
tative distinctions that are deliberately ignored. 

What, then is the distinction ensuring totally different 
results from the operation of quite similar categories? Still 
fairly recently it was seen in the fact that these categories 
existed in the Soviet economy supposedly in a “‘trans- 
formed” or even ‘fundamentally transformed” state. 
By this it was usually meant that their entire development 
had been subordinated not to the objective laws of commo- 
dity production born of the market, but to free planned 
regulation, carried out by state organisations in accordance 
with goals they themselves put forward. Life has shown 
that this is far from true, and the law of value and value 
categories operate in the socialist economy not only accord- 
ing to our will, but also according to their own logic. 
Yet this conclusion, which constitutes a new step forward 
in our cognition of the objective laws of the socialist econo- 
my, in no way changes the situation concerning the funda- 
mental distinction between the operation of the law of val- 
ue under socialism and under capitalism. 

Thus, on the basis of people’s property, the possibility 
emerges of linking commodity producers on the market 
before the commodity is actually produced, so socialist 
society has an opportunity to neutralise the destructive 
force of the law of value. Under capitalism, the market 
is the only link between commodity producers, while under 
Soviet conditions contacts between social commodity pro- 
ducers can also assume other forms, such as plans, which 
can anticipate market links and balance production long 
before the commodity is put on the market. There is 
no such possibility under capitalism. 

In recent times, in many capitalist countries there has 
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been a growing propensity to overcome the problems 
that arise in the economy by introducing elements of plan- 
ning. Understanding of the role of planning in economic 
development here comes up against reality, however—priva- 
te property, against which all attempts to introduce national 
economic planning are wrecked. The capitalist states have 
to confine themselves to palliatives—putting things in order 
or planning in individual sectors, yet this does not elimi- 
nate, but rather exacerbates the general anarchy of capi- 
talist production. 

People’s ownership of the means of production and the 
ensuing possibility of broad, all-embracing planning on the 
basis of a study and prediction of the processes taking 
place on the market fundamentally distinguish the opera- 
tion of the law of value under socialism. Not to see this 
means not to see the difference between a society that has 
mastered spontaneous forces and a society suppressed by 
them. Those who conclude from the recognition of the 
market under socialism that the economy is slipping down 
along capitalist lines, are like people who underestimate 
something that mankind needs whole epochs to achieve. 

Another conclusion follows from this situation, however: 
under socialism, it is totally insufficient for successful 
economic development merely to recognise the operation 
of the law of value. A faith in the extreme creative powers 
of random forces is groundless and harmful, for it dooms 
social forces to pessimism, inactivity and capitulation be- 
fore objective economic laws. Yet the distinction between 
the manifestations ‘of the law of value under socialism and 
capitalism lies precisely in the fact that, in the former 
case, the general conditions of the social system allow use 
to be made of objective secrets uncovered by scientists 
of how the mechanism of value categories operates, while 
capitalist society is defenceless even before cognised forces, 
which are fatal to it. 

The subordination of spontaneous forces to the develop- 
ment of society becomes possible only on the basis of 
people’s ownership, denying capitalism and opening up the 
possibility of a dialectical combination of the action of both 
market and plan categories, 

The law of value operates differently under socialism 
not only in that it opens up broad prospects for using 
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spontaneous forces for accelerating the development of the 
new society, although this in itself is very important. 
Another equally important circumstance distinguishing 
the law of value as it operates on the basis of people’s 
ownership of the means of production is a change in the 
proportions in which the national income is distributed. 

Under capitalism, the law of value leads to a polarisation 
of society: an accumulation of wealth at one pole, and ruin 
and poverty at the other. The standard of living of Ameri- 
cans is considered to be very high when the arithmetic 
mean indicator is taken, but this has nothing in common 
with reality. The way this level is differentiated within the 
country can be seen from data produced by the American 
economist Paul Samuelson, who certainly cannot be sus- 
pected of trying to blacken American reality in any way. 

Some years ago, Samuelson wrote in his book Econo- 
mics. Introductory Analysis, social service workers made 
thorough estimates of certain minimum budgets: 

1. The lowest level of existence—without the cinema, 
virtually no meat, dental services, newspapers, little cloth- 
ing, and so on. 

2. Minimum maintenance of health and amenities, rare 
visits to the cinema and other entertainments, cheap meat 
now and again, some medical and dental services, and so on. 

3. Minimum sufficiency—adequate diet, infrequent holli- 
days and entertainment, some tobacco, books and so on. 

It turned out that a sixth of the population of the USA 
does not receive an income corresponding even to the first 
of these budget categories, while 30 per cent hardly had 
enough to qualify for the second. Calculations showed 
that only three out of five people receive an income ensu- 
ring them minimum sufficiency. “If we revert to our typical 
American family of the slick-paper magazine ads, even after 
stripping them of their station wagons and mink coats, we 
still find that only 5 per cent of the population have the 
$ 15,000 pretax income which we can conservatively esti- 
mate was the minimum necessary in 1959 to rough it out 
at such an existence.””! 

Only a negligible handful of the American population 


' Paul A. Samuelson, Economics. Introductory Analysis, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961, p. 114. 
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concentrates in its hands huge riches and wallows in luxury. 
This sort of disproportionate distribution of the national 
income is not by chance. Not labour, but the size of the ca- 
pital in a person’s hands constitutes the criterion for distri- 
bution, and all attempts to smooth out the inequality in 
income distribution—and such attempts are made from time 
to time in capitalist society to the accompaniment of loud 
advertising—end in failure. 

Given people’s ownership, the law of value cannot en- 
gender such disproportions in the distribution of the natio- 
nal income among the population. The part of the surplus 
product that goes for personal consumption is determined 
here proportionally to the labour contributed by each 
enterprise and individual working person to the creation 
of the national income. Consequently, no inequality can 
arise apart from that resulting from the quantity and quality 
of the labour contributed to the common cause. 

Those who see the broad use of the law of value in so- 
cialist development as a concession to capitalism should 
pay attention to a third circumstance. It should not be for- 
gotten that, under socialism, the law of value is manifested 
in the new character of the relations of production, and in 
a totally different approach by the worker to his work, to 
the means of production. The socialisation of the means 
of production makes every working person a co-proprietor 
of all the wealth accumulated in the country and eliminates 
the counterposing of the worker to the means of produc- 
tion. If matters are organised properly and corresponding 
forms are sought out, every worker will, in practice, really 
feel himself to be the proprietor of the means of produc- 
tion and the product created by social labour. When com- 
modity-money relations operate on the basis of people’s 
property, the interests of the workers and those of the 
further development of production coincide. At the present 
time, this is easiest to trace using the example of advanced 
collective farms, where, in our opinion, the most valuable 
forms for applying the sense of being master among the 
workers have been worked out in practice for the purpose 
of accelerating economic development. 

This applies, of course, to collective fanus where the 
overall errors in planning production and price-formation 
have had the least effect. From a careful study of the opera- 
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tions of any large, economically strong collective farm, it 
is easy to notice the strict control organised by them over 
the entire production cycle and the powerful springs of ini- 
tiative rising up here from all quarters. This is understan- 
dable—the greater the gross income created on the collec- 
tive farm, the more means will be invested in cultural and 
domestic amenities and the greater the improvement will 
be in the general working conditions. This is understood by 
every collective farmer, so, on such a farm, he cannot re- 
main indifferent to damage to pastures, to errors in sowing, 
or to wastefulness on the farm: all this materially affects 
everyone working on the farm. 

The collective farmer does not get a fixed wage, or a cer- 
tain sum of money for doing a particular job. He has to 
think about everything at once: production costs, invest- 
ment efficiency, the structure of production. Only active 
involvement of the whole work team in seeking optimal 
variants can ensure successful management in tackling 
each of these problems. No landowner or private farmer 
could even imagine sush a force could be involved in running 
his holding, even if he paid the highest wages. 

General concern for rational management of the econo- 
my is maintained in this case not only on the basis of ma- 
terial incentive: the working people see that their criticisms 
and advice are of practical value, and this brings them moral 
satisfaction and awareness of their true role in the produc- 
tion process. On this basis, social institutions for the man- 
agement of proguction (the board, general meeting, and so 
on) are engendered. 

The objection may be raised to this, of course, that such 
an ideal merging of the interests of production with those 
of the actual workers within it is far from universal. But 
the reason is not, however, the impossibility of attaining 
unity, but the subjectivism of previous years, which ham- 
pers the quest for the best organisational forms for using 
one of the richest sources of growth for the Soviet eco- 
nomy—the activity of the people themselves, the broad 
initiative of the toilers in the sphere of production. 
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WHAT DOES A PERSON NEED? 


Mendeleyev’s Table in the Economy 


In front of me I have newspapers and journals of recent 
years. Leafing through them, one thing is immediately ob- 
vious—the more recent the publication, the more space is 
devoted to economic topics. These include announcements 
of labour feats, fantastic discoveries and bold inventions, 
and information on the development rates of the national 
economy. The Soviet people do indeed have something to 
be proud of in this area. Industry and agriculture here have 
scored major successes in the years of Soviet power. The 
Soviet Union has achieved remarkable results in the develop- 
ment of science and space exploration. Since the Revolu- 
tion, the workers’ real incomes have increased six and a half 
times, and those of the peasants—eight and a half times. 
The average length of the working week in industry has 
been reduced by eighteen hours over this period. The aver- 
age life-expectancy in tsarist Russia was only 32 years; 
now it is 70 years. The Soviet Union’s achievements in the 
sphere of economic development are so obvious that even 
those hostile to us cannot deny them, they recognise the 
might of the economic and military potential created in the 
Soviet Union. 

Party documents of recent years have, however, contained 
repeated calls to raise production efficiency and labour pro- 
ductivity. The 24th Congress of the CPSU is focussing par- 
ticularly on these problems, since a solution to them will de- 
termine the success in further developing the country and 
in fulfilling the tasks of the ninth five-year plan period. The 
Soviet press devotes special attention to analysing the nega- 
tive phenomena in the economy, to anything hampering ra- 
pid advance. If these facts are systematised, then, irrespec- 
tive of the branch of production, approximately the same 
shortcomings are disclosed. Briefly they may be brought 
down to the following: obstacles to scientific and technolo- 
gical progress, disproportions in the development of indivi- 
dual branches of production, unsatisfactory quality of out- 
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put, errors in the location and specialisation of production. 

By sifting through these negative phenomena accompany- 
ing the growth of the Soviet economy, a sort of table may 
be drawn up, similar to Mendeleyev’s Table of Elements. 
Only, this time, economic terms will be entered in the 
squares: output quality, enterprise commissioning dates, 
economies, and so on. No matter when this might be done, 
it will be noted that the cause and effect links between 
these phenomena are explained somewhere in the pre-Men- 
deleyev period: individual elements are described in detail, 
clearly and convincingly, but the generai rule covering their 
emergence still remains not completely revealed. Even so, 
as production expands, the loss inflicted by these negative 
phenomena becomes increasingly tangible. They substantial- 
ly influence the overall results of economic management, 
slow down the growth of the economy and hamper the 
intellectual development of the populace. 

No one, of course, wants to reconcile himself to these 
shortcomings; there can be no two opinions on this. The de- 
bates begin when it comes to ways to overcome them: here 
many views are immediately revealed. Which of these would 
it be best to use, and which promise the most rapid and se- 
cure economic success? 

The absolute majority of recommendations are made by 
specialists who are extremely well versed in their own field. 
Practice has indicated certain solutions to them that might 
really improve results in the given sector. This usually con- 
cerns improvement of wages, changes in the distribution of 
profits created by an enterprise or within an association, im- 
provement of material and technical supplies, location of in- 
dividual types of production and enterprises, the use of 
science and the scientific organisation of labour (SOL), in- 
creasing investment in certain sectors, and so on. Indeed, 
the most accurate calculations confirm the reality and feasi- 
bility of these goals, of the anticipated effect of the propos- 
ed measures. It happens, however, that when a promising 
measure is actually implemented, unexpectedly the retum 
on the outlays is considerably less than anticipated. 

Why is this so? Why does an obviously expedient measure 
not produce the expected returms? Perhaps individual work- 
ers are being less than conscientious? Maybe the economic 
managers and experts involved are not skilled enough? 
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When I ask myself these questions, one and the same pic- 
ture always comes to mind. 

I live in a new residential district. In the mornings I run 
to the trolleybus—I’m in a hurry, like everyone on the way 
to work, while in the evening I’m rushing to the shops to 
buy food for tea and for the next day. According to my 
inner logic, I choose the shortest distance between two 
points (home—trolleybus, home—shop, and so on). As a 
rule, this turns out to be a straight line. I ineno way differ 
in my inclinations from other people who, by no previous 
agreement and without even knowing one another, all run 
along the path we have ourselves made. 

Instead of primitive paths with wooden boards thrown 
across puddles, we now have broad asphalt pavements built 
for us, with decorative plants down both sides. Yet using 
these, much has to be rejected: theoretically, in particular, 
the conviction that the shortest distance between any two 
points is a straight line; practically, one must never be in 
a hurry. “Normal heroes always take the long way round,” 
one character in a children’s film aptly remarked. We are 
evidently not heroes and still tend to follow our old paths 
straight through puddles and snow-drifts. Nowadays, how- 
ever, this is no longer of little concern: in our evidently er- 
roneous inclination to walk in straight lines we trample the 
edging plants. Calls to our consciences are made: “Please do 
not walk on the lawn—seeded”. They have little psycholo- 
gical effect, so they are reworded: “Keep off the grass. 
Offenders will be fined.’’ No one takes this threat serious- 
ly, however. Perhaps they think it unrealistic for a police- 
man to be stationed in front of every patch of grass; perhaps 
they believe in their own luck. I can’t even speak definiti- 
vely for myself, let alone others. Those who are concerned 
with the landscaping of the district are naturally displeased 
with us and introduce plans for erecting substantial fences 
for directing pedestrian flows as intended on the model of 
the avenue. 

How did this conflict arise? Either we, the pedestrians, 
are not conscientious and have not yet come to an under- 
standing of our own and the common benefit (when we see 
trampled bushes, many of us sigh in agreement with this), 
or the landscaper has failed to take account of some im- 
portant factor when designing the pavements and greenery. 
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Any comparison is relative and imprecise. For some rea- 
son, however, I recall the case of the paths and the broad, 
but empty pavements every time I read in the papers about 
cases like the following: in years of good harvest, collective 
and state farms asa whole fulfilled the plan for deliveries of 
vegetables. But how? According to which indicators? 
Treble the required quantity of spring onions, for example, 
was delivered. At the same time, though, the population was 
short of carrots, tomatoes and other vegetables. 

Like us sinful pedestrians, agricultural enterprises race 
ahead, looking about them, not along the avenues of the 
plan, but through dark backyards and along narrow alleys: 
“The collective farm Leningrad fulfilled the annual plan for 
the sale of vegetables to the state,’ one newspaper declares, 
“with only cabbages and onions, and the Kzyltu collective 
farm—with just onions.” The result is well-known: instruc- 
tions and criticisms, backed up by more effective measures— 
regulation of what and how much to sow—it is recommend- 
ed that the share of tomatoes in overall production be in- 
creased to roughly 30-40 per cent, of cabbages to 15-16 per 
cent, of onions to 18-20 per cent, carrots—9-10 per cent, 
cucumbers—7-8 per cent, and other vegetables to 5-6 per 
cent. 

No one will have any difficulty fitting the tarms of his 
own area, district or republic into this pattern. Moreover, 
‘industrialists’, too, by replacing cabbage with iron, cement 
for onions and steel for cucumbers, and so on, in these 
examples, come to the same conclusion: some of their en- 
terprises lay straight paths in the economy, alongside the 
broad avenues of the plan. And these plan avenues them- 
selves do not always lead to their avowed goal. Here and 
there announcements are made: an enterprise has fulfilled 
its plan in physical terms, but not in terms of the product 
range; a big combine has been built in the wrong place, so 
the production costs have proved higher than they should 
be... Here again, we have the same conflict as in our exam- 
ple with the pavements: the plan dictates and formulates 
one goal, towards which the enterprise should have been 
moving, but it either proves profitable for the latter to take 
a different route, as was the case with the onions, or, 
gullibly following the path set out for it, it unexpectedly 
finds itself at a dead-end or, again, it eventually reaches its 
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goal by roundabout ways, having spent much extra time and 
means in the process. Discussions follow on how to correct 
the error, to prevent it being repeated, and urgent measures 
are taken. Then new conditions emerge and a new error is 
made, since no adjustment was made for the new situation. 
What is the matter here? Do all the negative phenomena, 
however isolated they may appear, really have common 
roots? Is there a key to the “‘Mendeleyev’s table” that we 
drew up at the beginning of our discussion? 

The root of the evil is often seen in a lack of conscien- 
tiousness and discipline among economic managers, a lack 
of skills and training of some of today’s planners, who set 
incorrect rates for the use of raw and other materials and 
prices of commodities in one place, while not supplying a 
construction project in another place with materials, and so 
on and so forth. Look how many reproaches have been cast 
at them in recent years in the press alone. The way out is 
seen mainly in training, education and selection of specific 
people for all the main posts: strong, “‘iron-willed”’ leaders, 
who will breathe new life into a backward collective or state 
farm or plant, will kindle im the work collective an interest 
in labour and will bring idlers to heel... 

It must be said that attempts to establish this view of 
matters are still made. This outlook is based largely on an 
idealistic interpretation of the role of labour in people’s 
lives. For example, in one of his articles, Z. I. Fainburg, 
D. Sc. (Philos.), writes: “In the course of the scientific and 
technological revolution in our society, labour is turning 
into the primary vital requirement of man... If, then, labour 
is a requirement, the demands on the enterprise change; 
they become more complex and more diverse.”! In her 
book Labour, D. Sc. (Philos.) I. I. Changli develops appro- 
ximately the same view of the role of labour under Soviet 
conditions: “The requirement for labour, conditioned by 
the socio-economic content of labour and its place in the 
life of socialist society, as in the field of the assertion of the 
individual, is recognised by all our people (with the excep- 
tion of a few idlers). But labour has not yet become the pri- 
mary vital requirement because its technical and organisa- 
tional content is lagging behind its socio-economic con- 
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tent.”! Thus, labour has already become a requirement 


under Soviet conditions; yet it is not the primary one, but 
only the second, third or even probably further down the 
line. 

If we accept this view of the role of labour today, then 
the conclusion concerning the need for different demands 
on the enterprise, and not only the enterprise, is absolutely 
correct. Of course, to plan the satisfaction of people’s requi- 
rement for labour is a completely different thing from re- 
gulating the need for any given activity. 

Satisfaction of a requirement needs no incentive at all, 
after all. We do not demand any encouragement to go to 
the theatre or art exhibitions, where we satisfy our require- 
ments for knowledge and entertainment... But man does not 
live by entertainments alone. He also has other require- 
ments, work, in particular, being the main one. 

Then how can we explain violations of labour discipline, 
frequent changes of job, certain people’s low level of social 
activity and many other negative phenomena? Evidently 
only by the assumption that not everyone has yet develop- 
ed normal, rational requirements. Just as someone might 
suddenly have the strange desire to play the trumpet or 
drums at night, when everyone else is asleep, in the same 
way, evidently, if the view under consideraton is shared, a 
deformed requirement might appear to be late for work, to 
do one’s job carelessly, stubbornly refuse to make technical 
innovations, and so on. In this case, we can see, the reason 
for social conflicts is shifted from the social sphere to that 
of the individual psychology, the sphere of human con- 
sciousness. 

Hence opinions emerge that lagging development of the 
consciousness behind being in general is one of the chief 
factors causing the “transfer of goals” within the planning 
mechanism, and this engenders phenomena of “disfunction- 
ality in planning”. From this point of view, the negative 
phenomena that emerge in Soviet society are primarily a 
result of people’s consciousness lagging behind the rapidly 
progressing way of life. Hence, also, the programme to up- 
root the shortcomings is seen from this angle as the sum of 
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educational measures, so it is suggested that “‘the individual 
as a generalised aggregate of social and biosocial properties, 
that is, the individual in the narrow sense of the concept” 
be placed at the centre of all activities. 

This is not the only opinion. At the All-Union Confe- 
rence, held by the Institute for Sociological Research of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences in March 1971, the main report, 
presented by philosophers G. V. Osipov, N. I. Lapin and 
V. V. Kolbanovsky, also noted shortcomings in the develop- 
ment of production. These included uneven rhythm, idling, 
poor product quality and other factors reducing the eco- 
nomic and social effectiveness of the development of socie- 
ty, while the source of these shortcomings was seen by the 
authors in people’s individual qualities. Moreover, this ap- 
plied primarily to people working actually in enterprises. 

Besides, not everyone is inclined to blame workers of 
only one level—the enterprise—for the shortcomings in our 
life, even though any commodity finally carries the imprint 
precisely of those who made it. And yet... The enterprise 
does not exist in a vacuum. It interacts with others along 
sectoral and inter-sectoral channels. And the secret of its 
success lies not only in the hands and heads of the workers 
of the given enterprise, but also in the offices and labora- 
tories of totally unknown or hardly known people. It also 
depends on the quality of the work carried out by the ur- 
ban authorities. Yet are these always of a high standard? 

Prof. N. Aitov, D. Sc. (Philos.) writes: “The urban autho- 
rities often want to develop their town at any cost, to smar- 
ten it up, build fantastic palaces of culture there, regardless 
of whether the state has enough money for this at the mo- 
ment, and try to grab more out of the state pot.” “Can 
his really be permitted?” Aitov asks.’ There can, of course, 
be only one answer—no! But how can in be prevented? 
Prof. Aitov believes there should be an all-out fight against 
these human weaknesses, that leaders must be educated and 
taught to subordinate their own interests, that is, those of 
the enterprise, or town, to higher interests. He is nght, if 
only individual faults are to be seen in the striving to build 
“fantastic palaces”. Then all efforts really should be bent to 
expanding and improving purely educational and explana- 
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tory work, for the main reason for the shortcomings is then 
seen aS man’s consciousness and his behaviour, and not the 
conditions that engender these. 

Thus, the answer to the above question concerning the 
“key” to our table, concerning the causal link between its 
individual squares, is apparently easy enough to find. It 
turns out that everything depends on the quality of the hu- 
man “material’’. It cannot be disputed that this quality is 
still far below the level we should like. But how can it be 
improved faster? 

One group of economists and sociologists declares quite 
resolutely that this task can already be resolved using social 
planning. Naturally, such an assertion, like a new medicine, 
immediately attracts everyone’s attention to the bold 
project: scientists, economic managers, Party and Soviet 
workers. 

What, then, is ‘social planning” and how, using it, do 
some scholars—economists and sociologists—intend to elimi- 
nate the negative phenomena that prevent Soviet society 
from developing more rapidly and harmoniously? 


Work, Leaders, Leisure 


The first plans for the social development of enterprise 
work collectives appeared in the country in 1966. Social 
planning has now spread to chief government committees, 
ministries and departments, to whole regions and cities. I 
recall visits to the Institute for Sociological Research of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences by factory experts, heads of 
public organisations and enterprises. They asked for advice 
on how to draw up a plan for social development: how, and 
from what angle to approach the matter? How did this plan- 
ning emerge; what goals does it pursue; in what ways does 
it attain these goals? These are the questions asked of socio- 
logists and economists by workers in the field. It must be 
said that there is still no unanimity over the answers. 

Even so, social planning is rapidly expanding. Its deepen- 
ing, however, is hampered by the vagueness of many of the 
theoretical problems. I have familiarised myself with results 
accumulated in the practice of social planning. There have, 
of course, been successes, but the ideal is still, alas, remote. 
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In some enterprises, a formal approach is taken to social 
planning: a plan is urgently drawn up, but it does not be- 
come a viable programme. The sections of the social plans 
of other enterprises are weakly connected with the fulfil- 
ment of the chief production tasks. It is not surprising that 
the innovation in its “raw” form has disappointed economic 
managers. 

But, after all, new things do not run smoothly right from 
the start, so it would be simply wrong to judge the pros- 
pects from just the initial practical results. Let us try to 
investigate the reliability of the actual principles on which it 
is suggested social planning should be built. Above all, to 
what extent is this phenomenon new in itself? 

At one conference at USSR Gosplan, A. N. Kosygin! said 
that Soviet planning “‘is not simply an economic activity, as 
many people often believe. It is the elaboration of social 
problems, connected with raising the people’s standard of 
living. We regard the plan as a complex of economic and so- 
cial tasks that are to be resolved during the plan period, as 
a complex of all the issues connected with human life.’”? 
Indeed, since GOELRO Soviet plans have always been clear- 
ly social in character and have pursued quite specific social 
goals. For a number of objective and subjective reasons, 
however, until recently these plans were elaborated in con- 
siderably more detail for the engineering, technical, and eco- 
nomic aspects, while the global and general lines of develop- 
ment of social processes in society were strictly observed. 

The phenomenon of social planning is thus not, apparent- 
ly, some unexpected innovation, some unknown means that 
we still have to learn to use. Such a view clearly sees the 
continuity of social planning and all the multi-faceted pro- 
blems that have long been under discussion and await their 
solution from an improvement in the planning system that 
would take more precise account of the specifics of social 
development. 

The need for this approach to improving planning was 
mentioned at the 23rd CPSU Congress, where it was sug- 
gested that, in particular, plans for the social development 


’ Kosygin A.N., Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR from 1964 to 1980. 
Planovoye khozyaistvo, No.4, 1965, p. 3. 
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of work collectives should be drawn up im enterprises along- 
side the production plans. Under the conditions created by 
the economic reform, this proposal was more than timely, 
so it received the immediate support of many of the coun- 
try’s enterprises. Their initiative in drawing up plans for the 
social development of work collectives was positively as- 
sessed by the 24th CPSU Congress. Further success in this 
new matter began to depend on the scientific elaboration of 
a methodology for social planning. At this point it turned 
out that the concept of social planning was not always 
understood identically by scientists. A number of econom- 
ists and sociologists started speaking about creating some 
absolutely new, so far unknown type of planning that, in 
their opinion, would ultimately be called on to deal with 
the grandiose task of re-educating people. 

This view of social planning was expressed most clearly in 
the works of Z. I. Fainburg, so I shall use some of his state- 
ments in this analysis of the “reliability” of the theoretical 
premises. Fainburg distinguishes, for example, three types 
of planning: socio-economic, social and “the planned forma- 
tion of the individual’’. The last type of planning he regards 
as a matter for the future. Concerning socio-economic plan- 
ning, which we know well in practice, he says that it “is em- 
bodied in more or less stable forms and its establishment as 
a specific social institution may be considered to be complete 
in its main outlines”, while “planning of the sphere of 
sccial (in the narrow sense) relations and processes is cur- 
rently being established”.! Thus a specific, completely new 
sphere of planning is set apart, differing from that just men- 
tioned and having its own goals and indicators. 

This approach to social planning as an activity indepen- 
dent of the economy is also supported by Prof. N. Aitov. 
“It would be more fruitful,” he writes, “‘to understand so- 
cial development in the more special sense as development 
of all social relations, apart from production-economic ones. 
In this, production-economic changes are, of course, regard- 
ed as the basis of social development, but are not themselves 
included in this concept. Thus understood, social develop- 
ment includes socio-class, national, family, and domestic 
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relations; ideological, relations concerning resettlement, and 
so on.”! The same severance of economics from sociology 
is also suggested in studying labour problems. Changli, for 
instance, distinguishes in this sphere, on the one hand, “the 
economic aspect, expressing the functioning of labour as the 
creator of material wealth. Labour studied in this aspect is 
the subject-matter of political economy.” On the other 
hand, she distinguishes ‘“‘the functioning of labour as the 
sculptor of the human personality (the use of advanced 
technology presupposes a rise in the level of the working 
people’s knowledge and culture); as a force improving so- 
cial links (unification of the working people); as a factor ex- 
panding the sphere of human liberty (the voluntary nature 
of association, and so on), as a person’s inner requirements 
(consciousness)—all these aspects ... are included in the sub- 
ject-matter of sociology.””? 

In order to avoid appearing dogmatic, we shall not yet 
bother about how to imagine, in particular, the concept of 
class in isolation from production-economic activities, or 
the essence of labour, national, ideological and other rela- 
tions unless this factor is taken into consideration. Maybe a 
new approach really is being offered to solving the complex 
and difficult social problems, one that promises much to 
anyone making use of it without prejudice. Let us take a 
closer look. 

Thus, what are the actual goals that social plauning of 
this type sets itself? “The subject of social planning,”’ states 
the Perm method of social planning, “‘is man as an indivi- 
dual, considered in the composition of social groups, and 
the goal is the creation of the conditions for the comprehen- 
sive development of the indwtdual.” The Leningrad method 
says the same thing: ‘The meaning and main purpose of so- 
cial planning in production collectives comes down to creat- 
ing conditions that would in every possible way promote 
the formation of a comprehensively developed person (pro- 
duction worker and individual), the satisfaction of the social 
requirements of the members of the collective and, on this 
basis, would allow us to fulfil production tasks more suc- 
cessfully, and ensure a rise in labour productivity.” 


: Journalist, No. 3, 1973, p. 44. 
I. I. Changli, Op. cit., pp. 6-7. 


What can be said about this definition of the goals of so- 
cial planning? In any case, it would be hard to find anyone 
who would object to a maximum improvement of living 
conditions. It is another matter how, at what speed and by 
what methods this should be achieved—it is here that major 
differences of opinion usually manifest themselves. In the 
Soviet Union, after the October Revolution, literally all 
measures taken were permeated by this very striving to 
create conditions for the comprehensive development of the 
individual. Industrialisation, collectivisation, elimination of 
illiteracy, development of the Virgin Lands, cultural devel- 
opment and many, many other measures were nothing else 
but the gradual creation of the conditions for solving 
precisely this problem. So social planning, which claims now 
to be ushering in a new stage in planning in general, is not in 
this sense anything special or specific. 

Even so, this proposition has not yet been put forward as 
the working cnterion in drawing up plans. And this is quite 
understandable. Soviet society was at such development 
stage when the selection of the goals set in the plans was not 
only subordinated to the creation of maximally favourable 
conditions for human development, but also proceeded 
from the magnitude of the distributed output and the real 
conditions, which sometimes required even a curtailment of 
work in the given direction. Now the Soviet Union has en- 
tered a new stage in its development. A major characteris- 
tic feature of it is the increased economic might of socialist 
society. For this reason, real possibilities have now arisen 
for fulfilling the social tasks that before were no more than 
dreams. Can it be said, however, that under current condi- 
tions the limitations imposed by the conditions and volume 
of production are being eliminated? Can we now include 
measures in our plans orienting ourselves exclusively on 
whether or not they further the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the individual, irrespective of economic effective- 
ness, defence requirements and the like? Of course not! At 
the 24th CPSU Congress it was said that one can distribute, 
one can consume only what one has produced. This is a self- 
evident truth. 

Thus, much is demanded of the enterprise: that it should 
ensure job satisfaction and a high level of education and cul- 
ture of all people, in a word, give full satisfaction of all of a 
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person’s reasonable material and intellectual requirements. 
In this it is tacitly assumed that the material means avail- 
able today to not limit these activities, that it is enough 
merely to define abstractly a person’s just demands on 
society and the enterprise for them to be fulfilled right 
away. 

ke a result, in the practice of social planning the first 
rift appears between the economy and the social goals set 
in it. Thus, it is suggested that, by some particular date, 
manual, unskilled labour should be eliminated, skills and 
education raised to a certain level, the network of cultural 
and sports establishments expanded several fold, and so on 
and so forth. In themselves these measures raise no doubts, 
and they are gradually implemented in accordance with 
needs and economic possibilities. When, however, they are 
made goals in themselves, proceeding from the conviction 
that the sixth-grade skill is always better than the second, 
that the specialist with a higher education is of more value 
than one with only a secondary education, when the build- 
ing of sports facilities is planned on the basis of only an ap- 
plication to the central organisation requesting money and 
materials, then these measures assume a different character 
and begin even to bring harm rather than benefit. 

Thus, the graduate specialist doing a job that does not re- 
quire the knowledge he has acquired feels disappointment. 
This naturally tells on his work and his life. Research by so- 
ciologists in Vilnius shows, in particular, that the education 
of some of the workers in a number of the enterprises they 
studied (19 enterprises in different industries and 10 in light 
industry, with a total of about 4,000 workers) was higher 
than required by the functional content of their jobs. This 
section of the work force was less satisfied with their jobs; 
its members were more inclined to change jobs. More than 
a third of the workers considered that education does not 
help raise skills. Calculations made by specialists in Lithua- 
nia show that there is, indeed, only a weak correlation be- 
tween skills and education. Moreover, not only skills, but 
also a number of major indicators of labour activities are 
equally weakly correlated to education. The role of educa- 
tion cannot, of course, be assessed only from the point of 
view of production efficiency. In the given case, however, 
this example is needed only for illustrating that it is not al- 
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ways justified to apply the principle “never too much of a 
good thing” in selecting social goals. 

The use in social planning of the criterion of full condi- 
tions for the comprehensive development of the individual 
can be extremely detrimental since, first, in this case the 
correct correlation between consumption and accumulation 
may be disturbed, as might the normal order of priority in 
setting tasks for society; and second, this approach would 
promote an increase in unjustified claims on society, would 
spread the illusion of things being attainable when they are 
not, while the destruction of these illusions, which would 
happen after every encounter with real life, would have ne- 
gative social consequences. After all, if one were simply asked 
whether one would like an apple, and then the answer was 
ignored, this would inevitably leave an unpleasant feeling. 

We cannot, therefore, agree that creating the conditions 
for the all-round development of the individual be consider- 
ed the goal of social planning. This is the general goal of the 
communist movement in the Soviet Union, but it certainly 
cannot easily become the working criterion for optimising 
current plans, let alone those of enterprises. As if the enter- 
prise could resolve a problem that all creative associations 
and unions, all Party and social organisations, and many, 
many more are engaced in resolving! Then, all of a sudden, 
it is suggested that a single enterprise be made responsible 
for this task! The utopian nature of this approach and its 
separation from any material basis are obvious enough, we 
believe. 

Besides, those who put forward as the goal of social plan- 
ning the creation of the conditions for the development of 
the individual are thinking but little about the material fac- 
tors behind this development. Thus, the indicators of the 
plan for social development are usually divided into three 
groups: indicators of the conditions for the development of 
the individual; indicators characterising the behaviour of 
the individual and the group; indicators of the individual 
and group consciousness. 

Concerning the first of these—the conditions for the dev- 
elopment of the individual—a number of sociologists main- 
tain that they can be directly planned in a directive manner, 
as Ye. S. Shaidarova writes, for example. ‘Inherent in them 
is usually a firm normative base and accounting methods 
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that have been elaborated in economic planning and can 
now be used in drawing up plans for the social development 
of the work collective too.”! This means the rates for sup- 
plying the population with foodstuffs, housing and all other 
commodities, as well as kindergartens, schools and theatres, 
and also the provision of towns with a network of shops and 
transport, to say nothing of the supply of enterprises with 
equipment and everything else required for its operation, 
are all ignored by the sociologist. Regulation of the material 
conditions for human activities is handed over in its entirety 
to economists and technicians who must calculate and 
determine everything proceeding from their own, that is 
medical, engineering and technological norms. The sociolo- 
gist is not allowed to interfere in this, just as the economist 
and literature expert are not allowed to interfere in certain 
production methods for steel, synthetic materials, grain, 
meat, and so on. 

The link between social and economic planning is thus 
broken for the second time. And this break is typical of al- 
most all the current plans for social development, although 
on the surface the opposite appears to be the case. The 
plans are drawn up in a comprehensive manner. The econ- 
omic sections are included in them on seemingly equitable 
principles. The fact is, however, that these sections have 
been introduced here only mechanically. The sociologists 
have taken no independent part in compiling them, nor 
made their own amendments. 

Even so, the current plans for social development secure 
the behaviour of the individual and the group. Thus, they 
describe the people’s level of education, the state of labour 
discipline, labour turnover, the structure of free time, and 
so on. This is a very important and interesting section of the 
plan, disclosing the most acute problems facing given work 
collectives. A photograph of the current situation cannot, 
however, be just a matter of curiosity. The data gathered are 
needed for outlining measures to eliminate bottlenecks. For 
instance, if the structure of free time in the given enterprise 
proves dissatisfactory because the workers have to spend a 
lot of time commuting, then the work collective is entitled 
to raise the issue of purchasing several buses. Or, if a high 
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labour turnover is due to bad working conditions, the admi- 
nistration must immediately plan measures to restructure 
and re-equip the sectors in most need of this. And so on. 
This reaction is quite natural. 

How can all this be done, however, if the ‘‘fixed norms” 
do not envisage the given volume of work, while the “‘ac- 
counting methods elaborated in economic planning” do not 
ensure that each enterprise exerts the necessary influence 
on the formation of these norms? If the wholesale trade in 
means of production, raw materials and semi-finished goods 
were developed correspondingly, of course, the enterprise’s 
situation would be different. The suggested version of social 
planning proceeds precisely, however, from the unshakeable 
principle of funding all material means according to set 
norms. Social planning, as we can see, turns out to lack a 
range of material instruments for solving the problems en- 
countered in the multiple sections of the plan. The only 
hope, in this case, is a progress and rapid growth of con- 
sciousness, independently of the operating conditions, as 
this would make it possible to regulate the migration from 
the countryside, normalise the labour turnover, and raise 
labour discipline in the enterprise, and do so without any 
changes in the actual working conditions, through self-im- 
provement alone. Success in this, it is suggested, should be 
measured by such indicators as the degree of job satisfac- 
tion, the motives behind individual behaviour, active partici- 
pation in social work, and the like. One specific of these 
indicators is that, being separated from the dynamics of the 
improvement in working conditions, they prove to be com- 
pletely turned inwards into the individual mentality, striv- 
ing for a state of mind that might be compared only with 
the Buddhist nirvana, promising happiness to anyone who 
triumphs over all his desires and suppresses all his yearnings. 
In this way, the theory of the new type of social planning 
is profoundly pessimistic, and this, as will be shown later, 
has also reflected on the attitude of this planning towards 
the ideas of the economic reform, which proceed from 
different, active positions with respect to the task of im- 
proving relations of production in the direction of a harmo- 
nious combination of the interests of the state, the enter- 
prise and the individual worker. 

Why do the authors of the idea of the new type of social 
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planning lack any interest in the formation of material con- 
ditions for human activities? 

Are they timid in the face of an unknown sphere of ac- 
tivity? This could be part of the trouble. This neutral, unin- 
terested attitude towards the formation of material norms 
for human activities, although they claim to strive to create, 
with the help of social development plans, the conditions 
for the all-round development of the individual, is based 
on the conviction that the crux of the matter is that con- 
sciousness is lagging behind actual life. This being so, the 
orientation of social planning on creating the conditions for 
the all-round development of the individual also means 
merely an attempt to manipulate the human consciousness, 
to instill in people norms of behaviour established by direc- 
tives to one extent or another. Planning of this type of acti- 
vity is precisely what it is suggested should be concentrated 
within the framework of social planning. Then it really 
could claim to be autonomous and independent of econ- 
omic planning, since the subject-matter here is completely 
different: not the conditions for educating the person, but 
the person himself. 

There is nothing new about the idea that the all-round de- 
velopment of the individual can be achieved without fun- 
damentally improving the material conditions for activities 
and without taking any decisive measures to eliminate the 
forms of division of labour that already exist. As Dihring 
said: ‘‘With regard to the division of labour itself, we have 
already said above that this question can be considered 
settled as soon as account is taken of the various natural con- 
ditions and personal abilities™ Alongside abilities, he believed, 
personal inclinations would also play a part: ‘“The pleasure 
felt in rising to types of activity which involve additional ca- 
pabilities and training would depend exclusively on the incli- 
nation felt for the occupation in question and on the joy 
produced towards the corresponding activity and on the sati- 
sfaction received in the exercise of precisely this and no other 
thing.”? Thus Diihring presumed that people in the new 
society would possess a sense of rivalry and interest in work. 
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Engels wrote that there exists “the narrow view that a 
number of ‘entities’ must in any event be condemned to the 
production of one single article, the view that desires to 
perpetuate the ‘economic species’ of men distinguished by 
their way of life—people who take pleasure in performance 
of precisely this and no other thing, who have therefore 
sunk so low that they rejoice in their own subjection and 
one-sidedness, ”! 

In my opinion, such an approach is again not innocuous 
because it makes caricatures of the ideals and goals of the 
general movement of mankind and slurs over the prospects 
for social development. In this way, nothing positive re- 
mains of the superficial humanism that so attracts on first 
acquaintanceship with social planning oriented on creating 
the conditions for the all-round development of the indivi- 
dual; in fact, it contains nothing positive and is counter- 
posed to these goals. Moreover, such social planning always 
ends up in a cul-de-sac, as soon as attempts are made to ex- 
press its goals specifically in quantitative terms, and to 
establish the order of priority and volume of their solution. 
After all, the current proposals for quantitatively expressing 
the level of development of the individual and establishing 
the rate for the drawing together of physical and mental 
work, and the degree of job satisfaction, and so on, cannot 
be taken seriously. 

A number of sociologists propose activities in the social 
sphere to raise production efficiency as the goals of social 
planning. “Deliberate use and development of the social fac- 
tors of production becomes an inseparable part of economic 
policy,” writes V. Panyukov. “The pivot of social planning 
in the enterprise consists in the tasks of regulating the level 
of the production collective’s social potential, by which is 
understood the aggregate possibility of the collective in the 
sphere of labour productivity and other social actions.”* In 
this case, as can be seen, production and higher production 
efficiency are stressed. The goal in such a formulation is ex- 
pressed in quantitative terms. All this cannot but attract, 
especially production managers, who face the acute ques- 


1 Ibid., p. 357. 
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tion of improving the economic indicators of manage- 
ment. If any of the leaders seriously believed, however, that 
the goal of social planning really consisted merely in raising 
the efficiency of production and seriously tried to fulfil 
every section of the plan from this point of view, they 
would have to dismiss as many women with children as pos- 
sible: it would benefit production and obviate the need to 
build kindergartens and nurseries. Next those who under- 
mine the indicator of labour productivity by taking mater- 
nity leaves would be dismissed. Seventeen-year-olds would 
not be taken on in the first place—after all, they work a 
shorter working day and their additional holidays are not 
beneficial to production either. One could go on fantasising 
in this way, but it is pleasant to admit that these fantasies 
cannot be realised. Production for the sake of production is 
not the goal of socialist society, so such proposals were 
needed only to illustrate that it is just as mistaken to reduce 
the goals of social planning to raising economic efficiency 
as it is to forget about this task. 

For all the contradictoriness of these two approaches to 
the formulation of social planning goals (and these two ap- 
proaches exist in reality), we must also mention what they 
have in common, what unites them. Both of them, whether 
they stress consumption or production, forget that, in this 
sphere, our possibilities are not as infinite as it sometimes 
seems. There exist between the two types of expenditure 
objective proportions that, if disturbed, lead to a fall in the 
efficiency of all socio-economic activities and to the emerg- 
ence of negative social processes. To ignore this fact is, 
indeed, to further the appearance of elements of voluntar- 
ism in the running of labour collectives, elements against 
which Soviet society is waging an irreconcilable battle. 

Analysing the views on aspects of social planning, the 
Lithuanian sociologist I. I. Lempertas draws the conclusion 
that “the sense of planning comes down either to creating 
the conditions for the all-round development of the indivi- 
dual (this being the opinion of the majority of authors), 
or to using social factors to increase the efficiency of pro- 
duction.”! This vagueness of the goais of social planning is 
probably responsible for the ‘amorphousness and low de- 
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gree of precise orientation of the plans for social develop- 
ment’’, about which executive workers complain. 

Sensing the weakness of both formulations of the goals of 
the new type of planning, some sociologists try to put 
things right and give an alternative version. In particular, 
N. Aitov suggests that all activities to restructure existing 
social relations into new ones be recognised as the goal of 
social planning. ““To influence all aspects of social relations 
and all social phenomena actively and directly—such is the 
first task and the first specific of social compared with econ- 
omic planning.’! This approach to social planning may be 
considered a certain step forward compared with those out- 
lined above. In these, social relations are taken in frozen 
form and changes are proposed only in the consciousness of 
the individual, whereas here, on the contrary, it would 
appear that it is suggested that a corresponding change in 
the course of various social processes also be achieved 
through improvement of social relations. Yet this approach, 
as it turns out, does not ensure corresponding prospects 
for social planning either. 

First, the question arises as to why the special goal of any 
sort of planning should be precisely a change in social rela- 
tions. Social relations are not like a shirt, to be changed 
when dirty or old-fashioned. The author of the proposed 
formulation certainly does not interpret it in such a way, 
of course, but he unwittingly provides grounds for such con- 
ceptions by failing to indicate the limitating factors on these 
changes or to determine the objectively set directions in the 
improvement of the relations of production and rate of 
work in this field. 

Second, social planning, like in the two previous in- 
stances, is again separated out into an independent sphere. 
It is seen as being specific in that, previously, “economic 
planning affected social relations only indirectly, regulating 
the development of the productive forces’’, while now it is 
supposedly possible to influence all aspects of social rela- 
tions and all social phenomena actively and directly”.? 
What is the difference between these approaches? Previous- 
ly, in economic planning, given rates and volumes of pro- 
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duction were outlined and their achievement gave rise either 
to a migration from the countryside or an improvement of 
the professional-demographic structure of the labour force, 
or some other social consequences that often, unfortunate- 
ly, appeared as passive results of the corresponding econom- 
ic production activities. N. Aitov rightly comes out against 
this passivity, against the situation when the “consequences 
of the scientific and technological revolution are spoken of 
as being unavoidable”. But in my opinion, he goes to the 
other extreme in asserting that the time has now come to 
take a given social result of production activities and inde- 
pendently, individually correct it. For example, research has 
shown, he writes, that dissatisfaction with the content of 
labour now plays a considerably greater role in labour tur- 
nover than the wage rate or even housing problems. What 
conclusion must economists and sociologists who hold this 
view come to? Only one: technological progress must im- 
mediately be oriented on ensuring that labour becomes 
more interesting. This conclusion sounds a noble one. But 
the question arises as to whether society should concentrate 
first on making agricultural or industrial labour more in- 
teresting, and within these categories, which should have 
priority—labour in livestock-breeding, crop-growing or to- 
bacco production, in the extractive or textile industries? 
Or should this be carried out everywhere at once? But funds 
do not suffice for this. Should it be wherever dissatisfac- 
tion has been expressed, but the economic indicators pre- 
vent an improvement of the content of labour, or in sectors 
where the workers are apparently satisfied but profitability 
demands an improvement? What should be tackled first: 
ensuring satisfaction with the content of labour or provision 
of housing and an increase in wages, where these factors 
hamper the development of production and society? Ac- 
cording to this approach, the key to solving all these prob- 
lems is difficult, if not impossible to find, since the selec- 
tion of the problems and their order of priority are entirely 
in the hands of those who will be engaged in this. Broad 
scope emerges for subjective decisions and favourable condi- 
tions are created for imposing on society economically un- 
Justified, precocious problems of a parasitical type. 

Thus, the chief specific of the social planning that a num- 
ber of sociologists and economists propose to develop and 
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stimulate in every possible way is the independence of the 
proclaimed goals from economic planning. This cannot but 
put one on the alert, since the problems of raising the effi- 
ciency of the national economy are among the most im- 
portant ones. Moreover, their solution under socialism not 
only does not contradict, nor hamper, nor slow down the 
solution of social problems, but, given a correct approach, 
these are mutually complementary, they harmoniously com- 
bine the social and economic spheres in a single complex. 
Even so, under the approach considered above, these two 
spheres are separated, apparently proceeding from the as- 
sumption that there exists an irreconcilable contradiction 
between economic and social goals even in Soviet society, 
as a result of which economic problems are apparently ine- 
vitably resolved at the expense of social ones. Hence the 
striving emerges to “protect” the social sphere and ‘‘win” 
a number of positions form the economic one. 

The weakness of the new social planning, proposed as an 
effective means for regulating social processes in society, 
is manifested not only here. Social planning deals with peo- 
ple’s labour activities, so labour is the focus of the atten- 
tion of all sociological studies carried out in connection 
with the drawing up of plans for the social development 
of work collectives. And here, as everyone knows, there lie 
very many difficult and delicate problems. 

The professional rise of people in the Soviet Union is a 
normal phenomenon. A good worker is promoted to the 
post of skilled foreman, who then becomes the shop super- 
intendent, and the latter—the director. Is this always a good 
thing? After all, an excellent worker may be only a medio- 
cre foreman; an outstanding foreman—a bad shop superin- 
tendent; and a talented technologist not much of a direc- 
tor. Moreover, there are simply not enough management 
posts to go round. 

What is the way out of this? How can it be organised so 
that a talented technologist did not strive to become an in- 
different director, and a good production engineer did not 
long to gain a postgraduate degree and enter the academic 
field if he is not cut out for it? 

How can even distribution of capable, talented people 
with initiative be ensured among all the sectors of produc- 
tion, knowledge and life in general? 
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Some scholars, Z. I. Fainburg in particular, suggest solv- 
ing this complex problem with the help of a detailed system 
of compensations. Thus, tangible and concrete privileges 
could be introduced in the enjoyment of cultural bene- 
fits for unskilled manual workers. For some professions, 
housing privileges could evidently be envisaged. Many such 
perks could be thought up: privileged tickets not only to 
the theatre, but to swimming baths, not only flats, but gar- 
den allotments, scarce commodities, package holidays, and 
so on. It is not that there is a lack of imagination in choos- 
ing such measures. The problem is the principle itself: are 
they necessary? Is the quest in this direction itself justified? 

If labour is regarded as a requirement, then all attention 
is inevitably focused on its technical, functional aspect. It 
could not be otherwise. But requirements naturally differ: 
those pleasant to satisfy and those not so pleasant. It is 
pleasant to see one’s friends, to rest, have fun, but not 
pleasant at all to visit hospitals and policlinics when the need 
arises. But what can you do? A similar approach to assessing 
labour inevitably divides it, too, into pleasant and unplea- 
sant, prestigious and otherwise, fashionable and unfashiona- 
ble. But for all these differences, all types of labour are 
required by society. How can people be made to do not only 
that which is undoubtedly pleasant? This is how the problem 
stands of distributing people among spheres of activity. 

No one in the Soviet Union is forced to study for a de- 
gree, of course, or to become a steel worker or a waiter. 
Every person selects his own place in life, his own trade and 
job. Here it is apparently a matter of the illusory elitist cha- 
racter of professions existing in people’s consciousness that 
spoils the whole picture and disturbs the proportions in the 
distribution of people among the various spheres of activity. 
Hence the proposal to introduce compensations for those 
who consent to do “‘unfashionable’”’, “unprestigious”’ jobs. 

This is an obviously idealistic interpretation of attach- 
ment to a profession or a particular type of labour, like a 
shoe or dress fashion: the profession of pilot appeared and 
everyone was keen to become a pilot; the speciality of 
cosmonaut appeared, and immediately queues formed be- 
fore the acceptance committees. Who, in that case, will 
want to teach children? Who will become a sales person? 
Who will sow grain? 
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Fortunately, things are not quite so bad, and people do 
not rush from pillar to post without reason in their choice 
of trade. Labour cannot be separated at all mechanically 
into pleasant and unpleasant. Each type of work includes 
some of both, and the pluses of each trade are, as a rule, in- 
separably linked with the minuses. After all, agricultural 
work to grow corn and breed cattle is attractively creative. 
But to work in the open air, whatever the weather, is not 
always pleasant. Dozens of such combinations can be found 
in any speciality. The mathematical summing of the pluses 
and minuses does not usually determine the choice of trade, 
however. 

The essence of the conflicts in the choice of speciality 
exists most frequently not in a person choosing, in the pur- 
suit of fashion, a job to which he is unsuited (from which 
he suffers throughout his life), but in him wanting a job “he 
likes” in a particular place, while material considerations 
drive him elsewhere, into one that does not provide him 
with full scope for revealing his abilities. Those who regard 
labour as a person’s vital requirement usually do not notice 
this contradiction, but this does not eliminate it. 

The suggestion that compensation be made for the unat- 
tractiveness of some work seems to me unsuitable. First, 
how could such compensation be co-ordinated with wages; 
second, it is not clear by whom, at what level, and accord- 
ing to which criteria the choice would be made of those de- 
serving compensation and how precisely this would be done; 
third, the system of compensations is very reminiscent of 
rationing: if you have a tobacco ration, take it whether you 
smoke or not, otherwise it is lost. Illusory requirements 
might then be substituted for a person’s real ones. The 
sphere in which a person takes free decisions corresponding 
to his personal inclinations would narrow rather than 
broaden. 

Considering labour only from the technological angle, 
one encounters a growing contradiction and the impossibi- 
lity of finding a way to make unpleasant work be carried 
out willingly. The only way out then is seen, in essence, in 
creating a system under which even the “losers’’ in the pro- 
fessional stakes would not feel they had lost out. 

According to Fainburg, compensation is still not enough 
to ensure a rational equilibrium in society and a normal dis- 
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tribution of its forces among the various types of activity. 
He attaches considerable significance to leaders. “To in- 
terest people and convince them that they need contact 
with their workmates after work, too, is possible only 
[emphasised by me.—Author] for a person with considerab- 
le prestige, a universally recognised leader.” It is he, appa- 
rently, who can get people involved in sport, in artistic ac- 
tivities, and so on. 

I believe it is unjustified to be so categorical. Let us take 
a look at a suburban railway station in winter, for instance. 
What a huge crowd of people—young, middle-aged, old—go 
out skiing at weekends. Remember the prewar years: at 
best only young boys were seen on skis. Why was this? 
Was there a shortage of leaders? 

However strange it may seem, it is precisely the social 
aspect of labour that, with the given approach, disappears 
completely from social planning. All attention is concen- 
trated on proving the benefit to be derived from “sound- 
insulating facings’’, ‘“‘better lighting”, the “decoration of 
workshops’, and the “‘introduction of background music”. 
All this is important and should indeed be carried out. Yet 
the main thing should not be forgotten: for whom and to 
what end a given type of work is carried out. The answer to 
this question determines a great deal: after all, it is one 
thing to spread manure on one’s own plot and quite another 
to do it for a neighbour. Yet there is no functional, techni- 
cal difference here at all! 

Public ownership of the means of production has funda- 
mentally changed the character of the production relations 
in society. As Lenin noted, it is now possible for the first 
time, to work for oneself after centuries of being forced to 
work for exploiters.! The realisation of this possibility does 
indeed provide scope for a creative attitude to work and 
a proprietorial concern for the enterprise becoming estab- 
lished in Soviet society. Hence, also, the solution to this 
problem about which Fainburg writes is seen not in the ela- 
boration of a system of compensatory measures, but in the 
development of profit-and-loss accounting principles at all 
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management levels, in improved prices for the output realis- 
ed by enterprises, in closer links between the enterprises’ 
successes in production, the realisation of production and 
the material well-being of its workers. 

Social planning must focus on the social aspect of labour, 
that is, work to improve the relations of production, the re- 
lations of socialist property. The economic reform imple- 
mented in the Soviet Union has, indeed, brought these prob- 
lems to the fore, but for this type of social planning, based 
on the principles considered here, this sphere of activity is 
of virtually no interest. For this reason, Fainburg believes 
that ‘‘the goals of social planning and the regulation of the 
social structure of the collective can, in principle, be achieved 
given any procedure for the financing of enterprises, any 
procedure for distributing assets, and the like”." The new 
type of social planning is thus in no way connected with the 
fulfilment of the tasks the country is tackling under the eco- 
nomic reform. 

Moreover, not only is it not connected with its chief prin- 
ciples; it is even in open contradiction to them. Thus, the 
reform is striving to achieve a state of the economy under 
which the interests of society, the enterprise, and the indi- 
vidual toiler will coincide, that is, the need has been de- 
clared to ensure that whatever it is profitable to do and to 
produce from the point of view of society as a whole 
will also be equally profitable for the enterprise and for the 
people working in it. This is a completely new formulation 
of the problem and its solution is a far from simple matter. 
Yet there is no other way to develop initiative, for it ts 
hard to make people do something to their own detriment. 
So the reform is oriented an a new combination of “pri- 
vate” interests (those of the enterprise, the city, the indi- 
vidual) and public ones. For this purpose, the first thing was 
to expand the rights of the enterprise, leaving part of the 
surplus product at its disposal, this being distributed not ac- 
cording to orders from “above’’, but proceeding from con- 
siderations of expediency under the given specific condi- 
tions. In this way, several relatively independent, though 
interconnected, levels of planning, each with its own speci- 
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fic tasks and own material basis, began to take shape and 
gradually separate out. The correlation between these levels 
began to be built not on the principle of subordination of 
the lower link to the higher, but on that of co-ordinated 
interests, ensuring a mutually beneficial solution to all these 
issues. Supporting the all-out development of the new sys- 
tem of social planning, Aitov demands: ‘‘Planning in the en- 
terprise must not be approached from the point of view of 
personal needs alone. A certain subordination of interests 
has to be observed: the lower interests (those of the enter- 
prise) have to be subordinated to the higher interests of so- 
ciety.”? The interests of the enterprise must not, of course, 
predominate over the social ones. This is indisputable. But 
to subordinate private interests to social is to apply com- 
pulsion and administrative pressure to the enterprise in or- 
der to make it produce something it finds unprofitable. This 
practice has been condemned and an active search is cur- 
rently under way for ways to use economic levers in running 
enterprises in such a way that, while striving to increase 
their profits, they would, at the same time, be fulfilling a 
social order. So here, too, a subordination of interests is 
proposed, but it is achieved by other, more effective means. 
Within the framework of the new type of social planning, 
Aitov suggests returning to the old management methods, 
so, in particular, he is opposed to the implementation of a 
given volume of social measures in the enterprise being 
made dependent on the level of profitability and on the 
mass of profit. With what money, then, will an unprofit- 
able enterprise build a Palace of Culture, a swimming pool, 
and so on, if it has not yet even learned to operate well 
enough to earn itself sufficient funds for the purposes of 
simple reproduction? I am not speaking of the imperfec- 
tions of prices and shortcomings in material and technical 
supplies, which might be responsible for such a situation. 
Identical rates of cultural and domestic services develop- 
ment can be demanded unreservedly, only on the condition 
that the weak live at the expense of the strong, without thus 
becoming stronger themselves and, at the same time, under- 
mining the desire of others to become strong. Consequent- 
ly, the sccial planning proposed by some scholars as a means 
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towards a more harmonious development of socio-econom- 
ic processes in the country proceeds, without specifically 
mentioning it, from denial of the need for strict profit-and- 
loss relations between economic units. So the formal profit- 
and-loss accounting that we have been trying our best to get 
rid of since the September 1965 Plenary meeting is being 
dragged in again through the back door by means of the 
theory of new social planning. As a result, instead of raising 
the question of expanding planning rights on the level of the 
enterprise, town, region, and determining specific limits to 
the jurisdiction of each economic unit, everything comes 
down to introducing, alongside the existing rates for the 
production of iron, steel and cotton, others of the same 
type for social matters. The idea is for all these new as- 
pects of production development to be considered only at 
the highest level, as before. In this way, the suggested divi- 
sion of social planning not only does not aim to determine 
different levels of planning work and the jurisdiction of 
given economic managers in setting plan tasks and means for 
fulfilling them, but also contradicts the first measures that 
have been initiated in this sphere. True, here too it is a ques- 
tion of planning on the level of the enterprise, town or re- 
gion, but all the material means for implementing such plans 
remain outside the jurisdiction of the planners. For this 
reason, these plans inevitably assume the form of good in- 
tentions, ones, moreover, with a volume that is not really 
linked in any way with the results of economic manage- 
ment. In this case, can we really expect such social planning 
to be really effective? 

Fainburg wrote in one of his works that a number of 
fundamental changes were taking place in the properties of 
the internal links within socialist society. “These links being 
qualitatively closer than before, are also becoming, to a 
decisive degree, direct ones, in contrast, for example, to the 
social links, mediated by material (commodity) relations. 
These direct links are, at the same time, becoming global, 
embracing all of so-called ‘big society’,””! 

Thus, one characteristic feature of Soviet society, accord- 
ing to this opinion, is that the links between people, groups 
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of people and classes here are already becoming no longer 
indirect, i.e., through the realisation of the output they pro- 
duce, but direct. For Soviet conditions the need for com- 
modity production and its objective character are denied. 
This conviction is also shared by other scholars elaborating 
the theory of the new social planning. Aitov, for example, 
believes that “society in general needs use-value (that is, 
machines, grain, clothing, housing and so on), while the 
enterprise is sometimes more interested in producing 
value...”’ “Of course,”” he goes on, “it cannot produce value 
without producing use-value, but that which is the goal 
for society as a whole, for the enterprise is frequently simp- 
ly the means.’ What does this all mean? As we can see, 
Aitov believes that the goal of social production under so- 
cialism is to create use-value. The production of these use- 
values is not just a technical question; it presupposes a cor- 
responding form of social organisation, with direct links be- 
tween producers predominating. Value is also a form of 
social organisation, but here it is indirect rather than direct 
links that predominate. How enterprises can produce value 
in a society where direct links dominate remains a mystery 
to us. How can indirect links exist between producers and 
consumers, when they are already linked by direct rela- 
tions? This is also hard to understand. Apparently, value is 
here taken to mean something different from the usual un- 
derstanding of the word—not the form of relations between 
people, but simply certain outlays on the production of out- 
put. Then the contradiction between the enterprise and so- 
ciety assumes a quite banal form: the enterprise wants to 
pass smaller outlays for bigger ones in direct contacts be- 
tween them, in order to create better conditions for itself 
at the expense of others, while society watches carefully to 
make sure there is no deception or forgery. All the discus- 
sions concerning value and use-value cannot, therefore, con- 
ceal the fact that, in the given case, it is again a question of 
anon-commodity, direct link in society. 

If the commodity nature of Soviet production is denied, 
this also completely cancels out the regulating role of the 
law of value, which, in Marx’s words, is manifested in the 
fact that only socially necessary working time should be 
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spent on manufacturing the commodity. The limiting role 
of this very important factor in setting the proportions of 
production is then virtually to be discarded, and this, if car- 
ried out, would open up broad access for voluntarism in ail 
planning work throughout society. The possibility then 
emerges of demanding the immediate destruction or elimi- 
nation of unskilled labour, a rise in the creative content of 
labour regardless of economic indicators, of demanding that 
any labour bring satisfaction right now, and so on. It be- 
comes a subjective decision as to how much labour should 
be invested in any given sector, and this engenders the 
threat of greater disproportions of social development. 

In this case, as we can see, the social essence of such cate- 
gories as price, tax, credit, money and so on is completely 
emasculated. Social plans are left without any instruments 
for their implementation. 

In practice, social planning is doing its best to get out of 
the theoretical channel described above. One of the best 
examples of this is the Shchekino experiment. At the Shche- 
kino chemical combine, like in other enterprises, social plan- 
ners are fighting against certain negative social processes 
that have been developing there in recent years: labour turn- 
over, violations of labour discipline, a low level of activity, 
and so on. Here, however, the struggle against these short- 
comings has taken the opposite direction from that recom- 
mended by a number of sociologists and economists when 
planning the social development of work collectives. At the 
Shchekino plant, the wage fund was frozen and it was an- 
nounced that all funds saved would be distributed among 
the personnel in the form of bonuses. This seemingly 
simple solution was a true revolution that had a positive in- 
fluence on the development of a number of the most im- 
portant social and economic processes. What changed here 
then? Above all, an interest appeared in raising labour pro- 
ductivity! The current provisions rank every enterprise accord- 
ing to the size of its workforce. The bigger this workforce, 
the higher is the enterprise’s rank and the better the condi- 
tions envisaged for it. Moreover, the more people there are, the 
larger the bonus fund. The leaders of the enterprise and its 
work collective are thus not really interested in raising lab- 
our productivity or cutting down on the number of workers. 

The Shchekino workers were placed in a different posi- 
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tion by the decision described, which changed fundamental- 
ly the logic of the behaviour of the managerial staff and that 
of the interest of the entire production collective. It became 
clear that if one and the same job could be carried out by 
fewer people, they might receive more money for it. Sec- 
ond, there was no need to conceal extra workers on the 
staff list, just in case the superior organisations decided to 
cut down the workforce for the coming year. Cunning was 
no longer needed. The numbers employed should be re- 
gulated by the enterprise itself, orienting itself entirely and 
only on the production programme. Third, a mighty inter- 
nal reserve was opened up of workers, who were in short 
supply in the combine, thanks to which idle time of equip- 
ment could be reduced. 

There is no opportunity here to speak in detail of all the 
(very important) aspects of the Shchekino experiment; I 
should like merely to give a brief account of the results 
achieved. It turned out that many workers can work much 
more efficiently than envisaged by the set rates. Thus, prev- 
iously, for example, a compressor operator was supposed 
to operate only one machine, while under the new condi- 
tions he showed that he could deal with three. Roughly the 
same applied to other workers. In the combine as a whole, 
the new measure released more than a thousand production 
personnel. By the end of 1969 the volume of production 
planned for the end of 1970 had already been achieved. The 
productivity of labour in the combine became the highest 
in the industry, having risen by 108.1 per cent over three 
years. Half of all the combine’s workers began to receive 
additional payments and mark-ups out of the new fund, 
93 per cent of these being shop-floor workers. Something 
else is particularly interesting, however. The people on the 
spot are better equipped to see how and under what condi- 
tions their people work, so they used the remaining money 
at their disposal to correct the injustices that the average 
wage rates had no way of taking into account. 

The Shchekino experiment is not the only example of 
active intervention in social processes, their planning and re- 
gulation. Virtually the same thing is seen in Zlobin’s con- 
struction experiment, and in the activities of the contract- 
less units of Heroes of Socialist Labour Pervitsky and Svet- 
lichny in agriculture. After all, these experiments have all 
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gone far beyond the bounds of the enterprises in which they 
were initiated. Many teams and enterprises are now working 
according to their principles throughout the country. This 
type of social planning is, we believe, both vital and promis- 
ing. Indeed, those engaged in this matter should devote all 
their efforts to elaborating and specifying the principles of 
just such planning. 

As we can see, this approach to social planning differs 
in all respects from that considered above: 

1. There it was suggested that social processes be devel- 
oped independently, autonomously of the economy. Here 
the regulation of social processes is carried out on the basis 
of the economy, through the adoption of corresponding 
economic measures. 

2. There it was proposed that as the basis of the social 
plans, material conditions be taken that have ‘‘a firm nor- 
mative basis and accounting methods, which are elaborated 
in economic planning” and are established “directly and 
directively”. Here the right of the enterprise is confirmed 
actively to influence the formation of the activity rates. 

3. There social planning is regarded independently of the 
fate of and successes in implementing the economic reform. 
Here the economic reform is taken as the chief condition 
for its development. 


We have dealt in detail with the consequences of the ap- 
proach to our ‘‘Mendeleyev’s table’’ proceeding from the 
conviction that the link between its individual elements con- 
sists of people’s personal qualities, the level of their con- 
sciousness, that is, purely subjective elements. I believe 
that, in the theoretical sense, this view is completely un- 
sound and, in the practical one, totally helpless. 


What Does a Person Need? 


Let us return to the example, given at the beginning of 
the book in the chapter “Plan and Market’’, of the overpro- 
duction of Podolsk sewing machines. Although the situation 
on the market for this commodity has changed fundamen- 
tally since then, this case cannot, unfortunately, be called 
exceptional or untypical. The masses of unsalable commod- 
ities that accumulate from time to time in the warehouses 
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more and more persistently indicate one and the same 
thing—major shortcomings in the way social requirements 
are revealed. I should like to focus particularly on the fact 
that these shortcomings not only reduce the efficiency of 
social production, but also trigger negative social processes. 
Thus, a mistake in assessing the scale of a given social re- 
quirement leads, in particular, to the appearance of deficits, 
which in tum give rise to queues, speculation, and thus 
redistribution of incomes among the population, and a de- 
parture from the social principle of remuneration for work 
done. This applies to personal consumption items, but the 
mistakes in determining the volume of services used collec- 
tively are equally tangible. Wherever the network of medi- 
cal, entertainment and educational, etc. institutions is poor- 
ly developed, there is a “‘drain’”’ of the most valuable special- 
ists, and this again has a negative impact on the regional de- 
velopment of social processes. Moreover, if little account 
is taken of the development of requirements, this leads to a 
drop in labour activities. If | cannot buy what I want, why 
should I work harder? 

An improved mechanism for measuring social require- 
ments is thus of tremendous significance from both the 
economic and the social angles. 

One more aspect is very important here, too, however. 
Disruption of the normal process for satisfying requirements 
hampers the harmonious development of the individual. A 
woman who had to queue for food after work and travel 
home on urban- transport packed beyond capacity, is not 
only physically tired. The structure of her free time, the 
sociologists say, is such that she is left with neither the time 
nor the inclination for theatres, cinemas, sport, etc. Not 
only women, but also men, left to their own devices, suffer 
equally from this. Thus, in a certain sense, the freedom of 
the individual begins with the freedom of consumption, pro- 
vided, of course, this includes more than just the consump- 
tion of things. See how important the normal satisfaction 
of the working people’s requirements becomes. Previously 
the problem was somewhat different: while Soviet society’s 
material possibilities were quite limited and the consumer’s 
income sufficed to satisfy only the most basic demands, 
while production did not provide the same diversity of 
goods as we have today, the planning organisations could 
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foresee changes in the population’s consumption relatively 
easily. The question was how to create certain commodi- 
ties more quickly in order to satisfy a quite specific requi- 
rement. Today it is much more difficult to imagine how the 
consumer will behave when confronted by a choice of sev- 
eral models of TV sets, photo and film cameras, tape re- 
corders and the like, especially since these commodities are 
being brought up to date more and more rapidly. The task 
is thus transferred on to a somewhat different plane—we 
only need to know which requirements should be satisfied 
in what volume today and tomorrow, for technically we 
are now so strong that we can rapidly master virtually any 
type of production. 

We should think hard, however, about whether we should 
really strive for commodity abundance and diversity. Do we 
not then put ourselves in the danger of consumerism that 
substitutes relationships with things for the truly human 
relationships between people? Superficial facts seem to fa- 
vour asceticism, or at least the need for more modest con- 
sumption. Any court case is evidence enough of this. People 
accept bribes, steal, and organise their affairs in order to 
gain more than their due, though, as a rule, they already 
have absolutely everything they need to live in more than 
sufficiency. Crimes are committed not out of hunger, but 
out of an insatiable desire to have more and more money 
and things. Is not Philistinism, a disease that can strike any- 
one at any age and in any position, ultimately connected 
with the deification of things and money? The best writers 
have devoted famous lines to exposing this negative phenom- 
enon and have thus done much to confirm the convic- 
tion that money is not the source of happiness and that 
possession of it often even deforms human relations. It is as 
if money and things were to blame for everything. In con- 
trast to this widespread view, in his play Major Barbara 
George Bernard Shaw created a true hymn of praise to mo- 
ney. } shall present it here in full: 

‘teach children that it is sinful to desire money, is to 
strain towards the extreme limit of impudence in lying and 
corruption in hypocrisy. The universal regard for money is 
the one hopeful fact in our civilisation, the one sound spot 
in our social conscience. Money is the most important thing 
in the world. It represents health, strength, honour, generos- 
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ity and beauty as conspicuously and undeniably as the 
want of it represents illness, weakness, disgrace, meanness 
and ugliness. Not the least of its virtues is that it destroys 
base people as certainly as it fortifies and dignifies noble 
people. It is only when it is cheapened to worthlessness for 
some and made impossibly dear to others, that it becomes a 
curse. In short, it is a curse only in such foolish social condi- 
tions that life itself is a curse. For the two things are in- 
separable: money is the counter that enables life to be dis- 
tmbuted socially: it is life as truly as gold coins and bank 
notes are money. The first duty of every citizen is to insist 
on having money on reasonable terms; and this demand is 
not complied with by giving four men a few shillings each 
for ten or twelve hours’ drudgery and one man a thousand 
pounds for nothing. The crying need of the nation is not for 
better morals, cheaper bread, temperance, liberty, culture, 
redemption of fallen sisters and erring brothers, nor the 
grace, love and fellowship of the Trinity, but simply for 
enough money. And the evil to be attacked is not sin, 
suffering, greed, priestcraft, kingcraft, demagogy, monop- 
oly, ignorance, drink, war, pestilence, nor any of the other 
consequences of poverty, but just poverty itself.” 

We cannot but agree with these words: it is not money 
and things in themselves that are to blame for human dis- 
tress and difficulties; on the contrary, possession of them 
makes a person freer and more humane. Everything depends 
on the conditions under which people obtain them. 

Under capitalism, it is not, of course, profitable to pose 
the question in this way. The well-known French sociolo- 
gist Raymond Ruyer in his book Eloge de la soctété de con- 
sommation notes quite caustically on this account that in 
the writings of sociologists, publicists, and fiction writers, 
one can read of the ‘modern man’s agonizing alarm, being 
overwhelmed by a mass of objects that he produces and is 
compelled to consume”, of the ‘“‘curse of abundance”, 
of the “tragedy of the consumer society”. The broad mas- 
ses, however, who consist rather of “candidates for con- 
sumption”, certainly do not suffer from a surplus of things. 
In the now current understanding, the term “consumer so- 
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ciety”, he says, means a sort of plot by capitalist producers, 
striving with the help of advertising to sell any output for 
a profit, and not to satisfy people’s real requirements. 

Indeed, the selection of things and services under the con- 
ditions described is not essentially carried out by the con- 
sumers themselves, but imposed by the superpower that 
stands invisibly behind them, forcing them to do not what 
they need, but that which is profitable to this power—the 
capitalist technostructure. John Galbraith writes that a 
substantial sphere of our life and almost everything con- 
nected with obtaining and spending means of subsistence, 
depend on the decisions of the technostructure. He says 
it sets prices, affects our purchases and distributes incomes 
among the participants in the production process. So, Gal- 
braith believes, in order to understand how and for what 
purpose we are managed, we need to know the technostruc- 
tures’ goals. 

The anti-social nature of these goals is well enough 
known. Only with the help of a powerful apparatus of sug- 
gestion and conviction can people be forced to serve them. 
They buy a car or two, while urban transport is very poorly 
developed, and as a result, the traffic in the town becomes a 
problem. People hurry to change one suite of furniture for 
another, more fashionable, while the forests and water re- 
sources are being rapidly and wastefully exhausted. People 
buy more and more sophisticated tape-recorders, transis- 
tors, and TV sets, while the education and health systems 
appear as dark spots against this shiny background. Ultima- 
tely, a person revolts against this coercion and the imposi- 
tion of unneeded items, imposition of the type employed 
by the white colonisers, who exchanged glass beads for gold 
nuggets. Yet the things in themselves are not to blame. It is 
not they that spoil a person. So the modern “‘Luddism” in 
this sphere must not mislead anyone. 

Under socialism, the conditions on which people receive 
the means of existence are totally different. The criterion 
for distribution becomes, as we know, work done. So, the 
more a person works, and the greater his skills, the more 
boons he should receive from society. So, in principle, the 
amount of money and, correspondingly, things and ser- 
vices at a person’s disposal under Soviet conditions is, as it 
were, a certificate confirming the social value of the given 
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concrete labour. Consequently, there are absolutely no ob- 
jective reasons in the Soviet Union to be ashamed, so to say, 
of our sufficiency. Even so, a different view is sometimes 
expressed on these things. 

If one is to believe some Soviet works of literature, the 
children of prosperous parents, for example, usually grow 
up idlers, show-offs or even criminals. The perspicacious 
Soviet writer Victor Rozov has his young hero of the play 
In Search of Joy grab a sword and begin to chop up the ex- 
pensive furniture his relations had queued to buy. 

“The material disease” and “materialism”, are words 
often met in newspapers and heard in staff-rooms; that is 
what sociologists call the problem in their research works. 
One of the reasons for juvenile crime is defined by the ex- 
perts as ‘“‘the ousting of children from the family by things”’. 
So the better things get, the worse—is that the case? Is 
abundance an evil? The more things there are, the greater 
the danger? Testing by sufficiency—does such a problem 
really exist? 

Suspicion towards things and money is not confined to 
the sphere of people’s personal lives. First one, then another 
economic manager comes under fire to this day for trying 
to increase his enterprise’s profits. Student brigades working 
during vacations also cause concern if they try to make the 
amount of work done depend directly on the wages paid. 
In general, however strange it may seem, a person’s maturity 
or even that of the work collective is sometimes measured 
by how indifferent he or it is to the assessment of his (its) 
only and chief wealth—labour, given in the particular situa- 
tion. 

Again, money and things, taken in themselves, are consid- 
ered as an active operating principle, operating, moreover, 
destructively. What about the realisation of the chief task 
set by the 24th CPSU Congress for the current five-year 
period and, in general, for the forseeable future? After all, 
the Congress called for all efforts to be concentrated on sub- 
stantially raising the working people’s well-being. If the 
growth of the production of consumer goods and services 
is linked in a simplified way to the increase in negative so- 
cial phenomena, it will become simply terrifying to live. 
We have nothing, of course, to fear from a rise in well-being. 
The shortcomings that worry and concern us at the moment 
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are not engendered by things or a rise in incomes, so it is 
reasonable to ask by what? Why does ‘‘materialism”’ some- 
times seem to us a serious and dangerous illness? | believe, 
above all, because money and things frequently end up in 
the wrong hands. And this happens only partly because 
there is weak control over the socialist property: this is the 
sphere of the simplest divergencies. It is difficult to make 
open use of illegally obtained means when theft is seriously 
suppressed. 

It is far more dangerous when a person acquires money 
and things because of imperfections in the distribution me- 
chanism and of divergencies from the principle of remunera- 
tion for work done. As a result, certain people may receive, 
quite openly and, formally, absolutely legally, money be- 
longing to others. Thus, an excellent specialist, working on a 
unique machine-tool who receives virtually the same wage as 
a fellow who does nothing but drive around the factory 
grounds on a trolley, is offended in social terms. Yet this 
is only half the trouble. The other half consists in the fact 
that this ‘fellow’ we have taken as an example is totally 
unprepared to use the “surplus”? money. He well, of cour- 
se, spend it, and much faster than his older and more skill- 
ed colleague, but he will not spend it on going to the theatre, 
or the conservatoire, on buying books or even things for the 
family. He will spend it in the most ridiculous way. It is 
precisely the same thing with a southerner who can break 
off a branch of wild mimosa and sell it in the North at a 
monopoly high price. He then grabs money belonging, in 
fact, to the engineer, teacher, and student... He buys a car 
with this money, builds a house that is much better than the 
flat belonging to the steel-worker or doctor who demonstra- 
tes amazing skills to carry out his difficult job. Such a per- 
son, who often has a very low cultural level and is satisfied 
with only an elementary education, lives surrounded by 
beautiful things that are in disharmony with his very es- 
sence. Here is the source of ‘‘materialism’’, of the fetishisa- 
tion of money. When we encounter such people, we say that 
they have been spoiled by things. But what have the money 
and things got to do with it? On the contrary, they have me- 
rely tured the spotlight on something that would other- 
wise have gone unnoticed. For this reason, again it is not 
things and money that should be criticised. The mechanism 
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for distribution according to work done must simply be 
improved more energetically and deliberately and this will 
eliminate the deformations of the structure of consumption 
discussed above. The task, we might as well admit, is a 
very complex and difficult one, but it must be fulfilled, 
otherwise the desired rate of social progress cannot be 
attained. 

In order to see the true dependence between the rise in 
welfare and moral values, besides everything else, account 
must be taken as well of the fact that an unsatisfied require- 
ment also distorts certain of our other requirements, reveal- 
ing in this case, too, elements of the disease called “‘materia- 
lism”, 

The money intended for theatre tickets that are unob- 
tainable, books that are hard to buy, and holidays that can- 
not be spent as one might wish, probably gets diverted into 
the sector of other requirements, hypertrophying their de- 
velopment, creating the false impression that people cannot 
stand the test of sufficiency. 

In connection with the orientation on a substantial 
growth of the people’s well-being, yet another anxiety is 
sometimes expressed: will this not lead to social inequality? 
To me this concern seems justified only if the mechanism 
for distribution according to work done breaks down, if 
only concrete labour is taken into account in calculating 
wages, and no account is taken of the factor of its realisa- 
tion in the thing that goes for sale. In principle, however, 
the objective nature of socialism promotes the gradual equa- 
lisation of the material position of the various social groups 
of the working people. And this equalisation must be ac- 
complished not on the levelling principle, but on a healthy 
economic basis, that is, be proportional to the growth of the 
assets-to-worker ratio for all types of labour and especially 
those that have been lagging m their development and are 
holding back overall progress. A rise in labour productivity 
in these sectors creates the conditions for increasing the 
wages of those employed here and for reducing the lag in 
their material well-being, which has taken shape for a num- 
ber of historical and subjective reasons. 

The gradual erasing of social differences in material well- 
being in no way means, however, a tendency towards me- 
chanical equality of consumption. In fact, just the opposite! 
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It is precisely after the satisfaction of elementary require- 
ments that, thanks to their elementary nature, are indeed 
the most common for all people, a growing diversity and a 
deepening individualisation of demands set in. This has to 
be taken into consideration when orienting on creating the 
conditions for the comprehensive development of the individ- 
ual. For this reason, the growing social equality in the So 
viet Union is taking place through a deepening of the ‘‘ine- 
quality” in consumption, for, in the material sense of the 
word, a colour TV set is ‘‘not equal’’, of course, to a stereo 
tape-recorder or record player; a car is “not equal’ to a 
motor boat; a modern suite of furniture is ‘not equal’’ to a 
trip to exotic places, and so on. Things may be things, but 
the satisfaction a person obtains from possessing a cine- 
camera can be compared with that he obtains from spend- 
ing the free time he has saved for writing poetry or fishing. 
Consequently, external inequality must not in any way 
worry us or, particularly, mislead us. 

Moreover, there is, in the very logic of human require- 
ments, one internal law which, under normal conditions, 
neutralises all the distortions so often linked with things and 
money. It is connected with the elevation of human require- 
ments accompanying the rise in material welfare. The Amer- 
ican biologist Prof. Rene Dubos writes in the French maga- 
zine L’Express (October 22, 1972) that it is indisputably 
man’s natural inclination to eat as much as he can. In all 
countries of the world, as soon as they begin to flourish eco- 
nomically, people begin to eat more. Take the navajo In- 
dians in New Mexico, Dubos says, where gas and uranium 
ore were discovered: they now suffer from obesity. And this 
phenomenon is encountered throughout the world. But it 
is also true, Dubos notes, that, as soon as people rise above 
a certain economic and cultural level, sometimes starting 
even with the second generation, they try to eat better but 
less, to avoid getting fat. 

As soon as industrial goods appear, people make a dive 
for them, Dubos continues his analysis. When they become 
universally accessible, the desire and demand for hand-made 
items are revived. Dubos presents interesting obesrvations 
from one hunting reserve: the less rich hunt here with guns. 
These are universally available. If the hunters earn more 
than 10,000 dollars, they use a bow and arrows, and if they 
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have an income higher than 25,000 dollars they make the 
bow themselves. 

So it seems the human body has a certain immunity to 
the disease of consumerism. 

If so, we have no reason to fear a rise in well-being. The 
quicker it comes—and this speed depends entirely on the 
effectiveness of our production activities—the better people 
will live and the more harmoniously society will develop. 
This is why the work of deciphering the hieroglyphics of 
human requirements—and not only personal requirements, 
but also social ones—is as important as the finding of the 
correct correlation between them. 

How can we find out what a person needs? At first glance 
this appears a rather strange question. The nature of Homo 
sapiens is fortunately such that, in consumption, he is 
drawn, as a rule, to reasonable limits, ensuring a continua- 
tion and even improvement of his race and improvement of 
the material and natural conditions under which he has to 
develop. 

In their book How Much Does a Person Need?, A. and 
N. Kobrinsky reply to this question in a way characteristic 
of many people who have thought about the issue. ‘‘Al- 
though no two families will spend their money identically,” 
they write, “in general people distribute their incomes be- 
tween food and other consumer goods in more or less equal 
proportions. In order to determine them, we need ... the 
‘average citizen’—the average consumption unit, per capita 
of whom statistics calculate the annual income, as well as 
the amount of bread, meat and dairy products, and fish 
consumed a year, of buckwheat and oats, sugar, sweets and 
cakes; the quantity of boots, shoes, slippers, trousers, jum- 
pers and hats, bottles of cologne and lipsticks, washing ma- 
chines, TV sets and children’s bicycles, and thousands of 
other consumer goods purchased.””! 

Statistics are naturally not interested in the consumption 
unit’s hair or eye colour, his interrelations with colleagues 
at work and neighbours, and the like. They must, the 
authors go on, find only the means to “‘recalculate’’ the 
17-year-old youth who consumes three times as many calo- 
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Ties as the three-year-old child, the young woman on a 
slimming diet, and the lumberjack with an enviable appetite. 
So everything is in the figures and the consumption rates. 
In terms of foodstuffs, they are adjusted to a person’s 
energy regime. A grown man engaged in mechanised labour 
is taken as the basic unit. His consumption rate is 3,500 
calories a day. A man doing sedentary work is assessed as 
0.9 of a unit (3,200 calories), and one doing heavy manual 
labour as 1.3 units (4,500 calories). Attempts are also made 
to calculate rational clothing consumption rates. For exam- 
ple, in the book Requirements and the Family Income by 
G. S. Sarkisyan and N. P. Kuznetsova, the ‘‘required number 
of ladies’ dresses”’ is calculated for moderate climatic zones. 
It turns out that a woman needs 15 dresses, including 3.2 
woollen ones, 4.3 cotton ones, 5.8 silk ones, 0.8 linen ones 
and 0.9 knitted ones. Of these, 2 are house dresses, 4 for 
everyday wear, 2 for evening wear, 2 are suits, 2—sundresses 
and 3—dressing gowns. Evaluation coefficients are also 
drawn up for clothing, of course. Using such scales, the 
“consumption capacities” of different families in terms of 
their composition can be compared according to a common 
measure, just as, in their book, A. and N. Kobrinsky recal- 
culate tractors of different types in terms of 15 h.p. trac- 
tors. 

Enterprises are then supplied with raw materials, equip- 
ment, and manpower corresponding to the requirements 
tyus calculated. Given such a view of requirements, the 
question of what a person needs remains, in essence, unasked. 
Hence, in particular, the same book, How Much Does a 
Person Need?, poses this question, as the title shows, in 
purely quantitative terms: “How much?’’, The product 
range is presumed to be a known magnitude and the prob- 
lem is then transferred on to the production plane: how to 
organise the rational management of enterprises in order to 
create a known mass of commodities. 

With this approach to revealing people’s requirements, 
any miscalculation appears merely as an elementary arith- 
metical error, made either in determining a particular coeffic- 
ient or the rate itself, or simply in the calculations them- 
selves, when multiplying certain figures by others. In other 
words, everything depends on technology alone. There is 
no place for tricks, that is, for various “non-material” fac- 
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tors to influence this sphere. Moreover, if overproduction 
or scarcities of certain commodities occur in reality, there 
is a good theoretical justification for this: supposedly social 
requirements under socialism must be satisfied unevenly, 
so people have to accept being unable to buy certain things 
freely at the given moment. Ya. A. Kronrod writes on this: 
“The uneven satisfaction of social economic requirements 
is an objective law of reproduction. The overall mass of 
economic requirements, developing according to the law of 
rising requirements ... quantitatively overtakes the growth 
of the resources available for satisfying them... As a result 
of this alone, every requirement that arises, in the measure 
inherent in it, outstrips the possibility for satisfying it with 
available and future resources. This is why it may be assert- 
ed that uneven satisfaction of economic requirements is an 
objective necessity.””" 

These words indicate precisely a rejection of the struggle 
against queues and speculation, and acceptance of the grow- 
ing volume of unsalable stocks of output. This theoretical 
premise, in renewed form, confirms the previous convic- 
tion that, under socialism, demand will always, inevitably, 
outstrip supply. We cannot, of course, agree with this nor 
the renewed edition of this ‘law’ mentioned above. The 
24th CPSU Congress justifiably stressed that production of 
consumer goods must go up at a higher rate than the cash 
incomes of Soviet people. 

The conviction that human requirements are a constant 
under socialism, ie., a magnitude set, so to say, “‘techni- 
cally” (like the consumption of petrol, oil and rubber by 
a car), predetermines a corresponding view of the mechan- 
ism for the measurement and formation of requirements 
and the management of production. Thus, primarily the 
problem of selling output is removed. For example, one of 
the most consistent supporters of this conception, I. S. Ma- 
lyshev, once wrote: “Whatever volume of production might 
be achieved under socialism, the output will always be sold 
at prices set by the state because a realisation plan, backed 
up by effective demand, is drawn up at the same time as the 
production plan... True, in the course of plan fulfilment, 
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certain discrepancies might arise that were not noticed when 
it was being compiled. Yet this is not a rule, but a chance 
factor, which can be eliminated by adjusting the plan and 
improving planning. This sort of discrepancy does occur, 
but they do not constitute contradictions contained in the 
economic nature of the socialist product.”! The same view 
is held by some people today, too. One group of economists 
(M. Atlas, I. Zlobin, R. Vinokur, L. Kadyshev, and I. Levi- 
tanus) wrote a collective article in the newspaper Izvestiya: 
“A certain quantity of commodities may not receive recog- 
nition on the part of the purchaser as a result of errors, 
mistakes in planning, low quality output, and shortcomings 
in the organisation of commodity turnover. But this is not 
a universal or insuperable phenomenon, inherent in the 
economy itself.... In the socialist economy, labour inputs 
are, immediately in production, planned, taken into account 
and recognised by society.” That is, these economists be- 
lieve everything that is planned for production is uncondi- 
tionally needed by society, and if this turns out not to be 
so, it is only due to an error made by some individual 
worker. These (the error and the worker) must then be 
sought throughout the national economic chain, the error 
corrected, and the guilty worker punished—dismissed or 
re-educated. (This is the ‘“‘economic” basis for the social 
planning we have discussed). The distribution of the finished 
product is, in this case, a purely engineering matter. “Every 
industry gives its output to society and receives from it the 
output of other sectors, that it requires for uninterrupted 
production... These proportions appear primarily as natural 
correlations, arising from the physical nature of the output 
and determined by the state of science and technology at 
each given moment.””? 

The finished output is thus to be distributed in accord- 
ance with the production programme confirmed for each 
enterprise, that is, according to assets, on the principles of 
planned financing. If, for example, the plant has been set 
the task of producing a certain number of tonnes of steel, 
the planning bodies must ensure that it receives assets in the 


1 1. S. Malyshev, Social Account of Labour and the Price under So- 
ctalism, Sotsekgiz Publishers, Moscow, 1960, p. 35 (in Russian). 
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form of a strictly specific quantity of various materials: this 
will be 1.9 tonnes of ore, 0.55 tonnes of flux, 0.76 tonnes 
of coke and so on, per one tonne of steel. All these mater- 
ials will be received by the enterprise on the basis of the fixed 
and circulating assets it receives specifically according to 
the volume of production. Thus, one of the chief principles 
for the organisation of the economic mechanism in this case 
consists in direct supplies, and in rejection of the need to 
organise wholesale trade. This is, of course, a completely 
logical conclusion from the theoretical premise proceeding 
from the conviction that, in the Soviet economy, labour in- 
puts directly in production are planned, taken into account 
and recognised by society. To call for trade under these con- 
ditions is the same as to take water from a well in a glass 
and then pour it into a bucket: if there is a possibility of 
establishing direct links between producers, it is silly and 
uneconomical to retain indirect links through trade and 
commodity exchange. 

How, then, can the product sent to the consumer be eva- 
luated? This is not so hard to do either: ‘Products, if not 
in all, then in many cases, can be manufactured from differ- 
ent materials, so the ones must be selected which require 
minimum labour inputs,” Malyshev answers. ‘‘Let us say, 
in the production of a car, less metal may be used and more 
plastic, or vice versa. Society can only resolve such issues 
each time in its own favour if it takes account of the labour 
spent on producing each unit of all types of output.’ This 
means that all comparisons of different versions of the given 
volume and range of production must be based on inputs 
of live and embodied labour. If a unit of metal is equal 
to three working hours (roubles), while a unit of plastic 
replacing it—1.5, then the version utilising plastic should, 
we are told, be considered twice as economical as that us- 
ing metal. It cannot be a problem here that the “‘cheaper” 
thing might engender a greater demand and become far 
more expensive in terms of its prime cost, since the costs 
of production constitute the commodity’s visiting card: 
the higher they are, the more valuable the thing is, sup- 
posedly. 

Since it is still rather difficult, for technical reasons, to 
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calculate labour inputs directly in temporal terms, according 
to the logic of the conception under review such calcula- 
tions should be made in monetary terms. “The question of 
how many roubles equal a working day or hour is resolved 
by dividing the total sum of the national income in roubles 
by the overall number of days or hours worked,”! with 
physical labour then being reduced to social labour. Con- 
sequently, the money circulating in the national economy 
is not representative of any quantity of gold, but equal to 
the sum of the hours worked. Such an interpretation of the 
essence of money cannot, of course, but determine the es- 
sence of such instruments as price, credit and banks as well. 
In particular, the role of price, given such an understanding 
of things, comes down to estimating the labour inputs in 
producing a given type of product. It is in proportion to this 
that prices are formed. Since money is not a universal com- 
modity, credit and bank funds in no way constitute the ma- 
terial for transferring effective demand, together with the 
possibility of satisfying it, from one point to another, from 
one sector to another. There is, therefore, little interest in 
credit and banks, since it is more important to obtain 
various natural assets than monetary credit, which is not 
materials in commodity form, but merely evidence of lab- 
our inputs of a given magnitude. 

The next important “link” in the mechanism for measur- 
ing and forming requirements is determination of the wage 
level of the working people, for this influences decisively 
the volume and range of the requirements of any social 
group. It tums out that this also depends on the calculation 
methods, rather than on social factors. Simple account has 
to be taken of the number of hours each person works in 
production, then, according to corresponding coefficients 
(rates), complex labour must be reduced to simple labour, 
i.e., the work of the steel-worker made commensurable with 
that of the trolleybus driver, let us say. Then, once the cor- 
responding part of labour has been subtracted in favour of 
society, each worker must be given money, which is not, as 
we have seen, actual money, but certificates attesting that a 
certain amount of time has been worked in the public econ- 
omy. The difficulties involved in all these calculations are, 
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of course, considerable, and this engenders disputes between 
the supporters of the given conception concerning ways to 
resolve individual problems. But these difficulties, like all 
the preceding ones, are purely technical. Wages turn out to 
be connected with the quantity of labour operations or 
nomns fulfilled. Their size is virtually independent of the 
amount of the product created and of the success in selling 
it, so the labour of the vegetable grower who cultivates new 
potatoes, which are then sold at an inflated price, can quite 
possibly be assessed in wage terms in the same way as that 
of someone who, in the autumn, has gathered a smaller har- 
vest that has brought in smaller revenues. All that is needed 
is for the number of labour operations or norms to be stepped 
up. 
The mechanism for measuring and forming requirements 
thus proceeds from the a priori preset nature of the two 
chief magnitudes: wages and the structure of the way they 
are spent. While the level of the population’s incomes was 
relatively low, this approach to satisfying the working peo- 
ple’s requirements was justified. A person who has an in- 
come close to the subsistence minimum, spends it according 
to the most elementary logic, which is easy to foresee and 
to which it is easy to adapt the product range. As incomes 
grow, however, this situation changes fundamentally. 

An orientation on normative (‘“‘rational”, ‘‘scientifically 
substantiated”) consumption also engenders a specific ap- 
proach to the problems involved in improving planning. 
Above all, the logical impression is created that almost all 
social requirements can be cognised and formulated only on 
the highest level—that of central state organisations. “Under 
socialism”, writes, for instance, U. Chernyavsky, “require- 
ments, including for consumer goods, are recognised by so- 
ciety in the person of the state.”! That is, the requirements 
of the population, enterprises, the town and the region are 
to be regulated from a single centre, which can supposed- 
ly take into account in its plans and tasks all the diverse and 
specific conditions of life and tastes. Hence, the correspond- 
ing impressions arise concerning the place and role of the 
enterprise in the national economy, and the rights of the 
other levels of management in regulating production pro- 
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cesses. The enterprise, in particular, is regarded in this case 
exclusively as a technological, production unit, called on 
merely to carry out instructions from above. The demands 
for expanding the nights of enterprises, for granting the 
work collective more initiative in deciding a number of so- 
cio-economic problems, do not fit at all into this frame- 
work. And planning itself acquires, within the bounds of 
the given conception, a clearly expressed physical character 
(since requirements are considered to be known). Then 
the physical volume of output naturally becomes the pivot 
of attention. The formulation of the tasks and the goals for 
the development of the economy is regarded as an engineer- 
ing, technological matter. Hence the universal principle 
emerges of planning “from the level already achieved”, 
meaning that enterprise and industry production plans are 
mechanically increased by a certain percentage, taking as 
the basis the amount available here at the beginning of the 
planning period. This is why, by the way, many outdated 
forms of production prove so long-lived. 

Is the mechanism we have considered in outline for deter- 
mining and forming requirements and managing production 
under socialism effective, when the requirements themselves 
are sharply increasing and the possibilities for satisfying 
them are becoming immeasurably larger? Let us give an 
example that, I believe, will cast doubt on this. 

Very recently, in 1967, all the newspapers were filled 
with alarm signals concerning the difficulties involved in 
selling meat and butter. The procurement organisations cut 
purchases of cattle from collective and state farms and the 
populace. Shops refused to take some of the funds allocat- 
ed to them for this output. The only way out of the situa- 
tion was seen as an expansion of the refrigerated storage 
facilities. But then only a short time passed and suddenly 
the situation in this sphere changed sharply. Where there 
had previously been surpluses and overstocking, there was 
now an acute shortage. Perhaps the production of meat 
dropped unexpectedly low? No, this did not happen. 
Perhaps production costs changed and prices fell, so demand 
increased? Everyone knows that the price of meat in retail 
trade has not changed. 

In fact, such things also happen in all the other spheres 
of the economy. Looking at the growing indicators for over- 
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stocking, the shift coefficient and loading of equipment and 
a number of other indicators, it is obvious that, in the pro- 
duction of means of production we also come up against 
factors similar in nature to those observed in daily life. 
Consequently, economics, like other sciences, has to deal 
with categories that are not always “material’’. 

Recently we recalculated how much the natural foodstuff 
consumption rates compiled by the Academy of Medical 
Sciences would cost in current prices. It worked out that 
the 3,011 calories envisaged (in the corresponding range) 
for the normal functioning of the human body ‘‘cost’’ ap- 
proximately 1.12-1.55 roubles. What does this mean? Only 
that a fluctuation in the price of potatoes must immediately 
increase the demand for, say, grains, while a change in the 
price or a cut in the sale of meat must immediately en- 
gender a reaction in the demand, probably for fish, tinned 
produce, and so on. In brief, every foodstuff is closely inter- 
connected with all the others, to the extent that any fluc- 
tuation in one inevitably causes a reaction in another, some- 
times completely unexpected one—like someone with a bad 
tooth whose head suddenly begins to ache. All commodities 
exist not in themselves, but in inseparable unity, in dynam- 
ic equilibrium, based on the ‘“‘weight of the purse”. 

Effective demand and its dynamics are hardly considered 
at present. Of course, the planning bodies take care that 
there are enough commodities to cover the supply of money 
in the population’s hands. The fact is, though, that demand 
and supply are so far balanced purely mathematically, 
rather than socially, since the point of departure is the con- 
viction that the purchaser will spend his money precisely 
in the proportions and on the very commodities to be pro- 
duced under the plan. But this is not what happens. 

Requirements are determined not only by the level of in- 
comes and the price of the given commodity. Different so- 
cial groups have varying attitudes towards the possibility 
of acquiring the same commodity or making use of a given 
service. Sociological research carried out in Chelyabinsk 
has shown, in particular, the following pattern. Among low- 
income groups, the following have libraries at home: work- 
ers—31.4 per cent, engineering and technical staff—70.8 per 
cent (libraries of over 300 books—3.9 and 21.3 per cent res- 
pectively). Among high-income groups the figures are: 
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workers—41.9 per cent, engineering and technical staff— 
85.5 per cent (libraries of over 300 books—7.7 per cent and 
39.4 per cent respectively).! The difference in education 
and the content of labour results, as we can see, in a sub- 
stantial difference in the distribution of personal means on 
the acquisition of various things, too. The level of culture 
influences substantially people’s attitude towards food and 
leisure. Chelyabinsk sociologists gathered data showing that, 
as the level of welfare rises, the disinclination to save money 
on food to buy things grows faster among groups with a 
higher level or education. Thus, only 12 per cent of highly 
paid engineering and technical personnel are prepared to cut 
their food outlays for the sake of things, while more than a 
third of equally highly paid workers would do so.? In gener- 
al the desire and ability to save money, according to these 
researchers, falls quite significantly as the educational level 
rises. Thus, affirmative answers to the question concerning 
the ability to save money in order to purchase expensive 
items were distributed by groups as follows: among low-in- 
come groups (less than 75 roubles a month per member of 
the family): workers—22.7 per cent, engineering and techni- 
cal personnel—15.8 per cent; among highly-paid groups (over 
75 roubles per month per family member): workers—25.9 
per cent, engineering and technical personnel—11.7 per 
cent.? As these data show, the most prosperous group—en- 
gineering and technical workers—are least able to save 
money. In groups with a high level of education, people are 
far less inclined to give up holidays and the satisfaction of 
cultural requirements in order to purchase expensive items. 
The same research gave the following picture: those pre- 
pared to forgo rest: low-income workers—27.7 per cent, low- 
income engineering and technical personnel—22.6 per cent, 
high income workers—22 per cent, high-income engineering 
and technical personnel—13.7 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for those prepared to give up the satisfaction of 
cultural requirements were 26.2, 21.8 per cent in the first 
group and 24.1 and 12 per cent in the second, respectively. 


' See: L. N. Zhilina, N. T. Frolova, Problems of Consumption and 
Formation of the Individual, Ekonomika Publishers, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 60 (in Russian). 
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Requirements and the value orientation of the working 
people thus depend tremendously on the social group to 
which they belong, and on the level of education and cul- 
ture. And not only on these. The national factor is also of 
enormous significance in the fermation of requirements. 
Unfortunately, I have no data available on this for the So- 
viet Union. Yet even without the corresponding statistics, 
basing myself merely on daily experience, I can state with 
confidence that plan consumption rates that do not take ac- 
count of the national tastes of Ukrainians, Tajiks, Uzbeks, 
Armenians, Latvians, Chukchis and so on, nor other social 
parameters, cannot provide a correct orientation in deter- 
mining the product range and growth rate of individual 
types of production. 

Does this mean that the formation of human require- 
ments must take place under conditions of unbridled spon- 
taneous forces of consumption? Not at all. The scale of pro- 
duction today, and its influence on man and the environ- 
ment have become too great and too diverse. The construc- 
tion of a few giant chemical plants or a cascade of hydro- 
electrical power stations can now threaten fish resources 
or poison major bodies of water. The increase in the number 
of cars, the commissioning of new plants can lead to danger- 
ous air pollution, to an increase in noise detrimental to 
people’s health and moral state... A person’s requirements 
cannot take shape randomly. They are not confined to the 
world of things alone. Under Soviet conditions, we must 
and can compare the benefits to a person from possessing 
a given thing with the consequences of the rapid production 
of these things. Given this approach, it is quite possible that 
an increase in the production of certain commodities will 
not compensate for the harm thus inflicted on nature and 
society. 


Where Did Columbus Sail to? 


Where did Columbus sail to? For himself, his crew and 
the people of the time there was no question about this. 
He sailed to India: he was seeking a sea route to this mySter- 
ious land and when he landed after sailing for a long time, 
he believed he had achieved his goal. His contemporaries 
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agreed with him. Time went by and it suddenly tured out 
that Columbus had taken America to be India. The error 
was corrected, but to this day, as a monument to this great 
misunderstanding, the local population there is called In- 
dians, though at that time they had never seen or heard 
anything at all about this remote alien India. 

However strange it may seem, something similar has hap- 
pened to certain scholars studying the economy of social- 
ism. 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism proved convincingly 
and scientifically that capitalism would be followed by 
another system, one under which people would advance 
from the realm of necessity to that of freedom. “In every 
society in which production has developed spontaneously— 
and our present society is of this type—the situation is not 
that the producers contro] the means of production, but 
that the means of production control the producers,”! En- 
gels wrote in Anti-Diihring. 

It should be said that the works of the classics of Marx- 
ism describe in quite considerable detail the economic mech- 
anism that could function in this case. Capital, Anti-Dihr- 
ing, The Poverty of Philosophy, and a number of other 
works contain answers to many basic questions on the chief 
principles behind the structure of the new society that 
would replace capitalism. These include the law of econo- 
mies of time, replacing the law of value; an orientation of 
production development not on the receipt of profit, but on 
satisfaction of the working people’s requirements, deter- 
mined not by the minimum time needed for their produc- 
tion, but by the degree of their social utility; the organisa- 
tion of production on planning principles, ones, moreover, 
when all individual labour powers are consciously spent as 
a single social labour power; direct accounting of labour 
in labour units and the disappearance of money. 

In order to imagine more clearly the mechanism for 
managing society on the basis of these principles, let us 
make a short journey. Let us travel to the deserted island on 
which Robinson Crusoe was washed up after being ship- 
wrecked. He has lived here for a long time and mainly, 
apparently, so that political economists, having got entangled 
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in abstractions, might get out of them with the help of his 
pure relationship with nature, which, although with dif- 
ficulty, he continues to preserve for the sake of science. The 
political economists pay him for this firmness and persistence 
by ensuring him wide “publicity”, referring frequently to 
his experience of life and economic activities. 

Our Robinson, however modest his requirements for liv- 
ing purposes, must carry out various useful jobs—plough, 
sow, breed animals, build. So he distributes his working 
time strictly between all the necessary jobs. Moreover, he 
takes into account how much labour he will have to spend 
in each case in order to achieve a specific useful effect. 
Experience has taught him this and, having saved from the 
shipwreck a clock, log book, ink and pen, he straight away 
started keeping his own accounts. If these accounts show 
him that he needs to spend twice as much time to obtain 
a certain amount of meat by hunting than by fattening 
domestic animals, he will immediately make the necessary 
corrections in his labour activities. 

In his books, Robinson calculates, on the one hand, what 
he needs to produce and in what quantity, and, on the 
other, what a given product will cost him, that is, which lab- 
our operations he will be required to fulfil, and how much 
working time they will take. The chief specific of all his ac- 
tivities consists in the fact that, irrespective of the diversity 
of production functions, Robinson understands that they all 
constitute merely different forms of expenditure of one 
single stock of labour. Hence there is no mystique here, and 
all relations of production are extremely clear. This extreme 
clarity is expressed in the fact that the range of production 
and its volume are determined by Robinson himself, pro- 
ceeding from account of his requirements and his powers 
for satisfying them. For him there exist only two criteria 
in assessing the expediency of a given activity: the utility 
of the thing and the expenditure of labour on obtaining it. 
For this reason, he also makes his accounts of production in 
simple physical units: pieces, kilogrammes, litres, and so on, 
on the one hand, and in working days spent on a given form 
of activity, on the other. There is no need here for money, 
prices or all the accompanying instruments. Drawing a pic- 
ture of that felicitous island on which Robinson lives, Marx 
wrote in Capital: ‘Let us ... picture to ourselves, by way of 
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change, a community of free individuals, carrying on their 
work with the means of production in common, in which 
the labour-power of all the different individuals is con- 
sciously applied as the combined labour-power of the com- 
munity. All the characteristics of Robinson’s labour are here 
repeated, but with this difference, that they are social, ins- 
tead of individual.’”? 

Marx also refers to the example of the patriarchal family 
as a model of the mechanism that will operate in the new 
society. In such a family, the link between the individual 
sectors of production is not, of course, established indirectly, 
on the basis of the sale and purchase of that which is created 
by each of them, but on that of fulfilment of the elders’ 
instructions, which has already, before the fulfilment of the 
given job, been included in the general product necessary 
for the life of the family, in the general “labour balance’. 

At first glance it seems that, in these comparisons—Ro- 
binson and the patriarchal family, Marx has drawn a gener- 
al picture of the very economic mechanism that we actually 
need today for managing social property and for determin- 
ing social requirements. Indeed, surely the society Marx 
describes is identical to the Soviet one. 

Surely the following words are about us: ‘‘From the mo- 
ment when society enters into possession of the means of 
production and uses them in direct association for produc- 
tion, the labour of each individual, however varied its specif- 
ically useful character may be, becomes at the start and di- 
rectly social labour.”? Engels wrote this in Anti-Diihring, 
showing the pointlessness of trade and money under these 
conditions. 

There exists a quite substantial group of scholars who 
give an affirmative answer to these questions, that is, they 
say straight out that the statements made by Marx and En- 
gels concerning the disappearance of value under socialism, 
and thus of the law of value, concerning the elimination of 
the contradiction between use-value and exchange value, the 
transformation of labour into directly social labour, apply 
to the conditions of production in existence today. Since 
there is no private property, they say, neither can there 


. Karl Marx, Capital, Volume I, pp. 82-83. 
Frederick Engels, Anti-Diihring, p. 354. 
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be any commodity production or the contradictions charac- 
teristic of it. In this case, Marx’s theory of value, too, 
naturally proves unnecessary for elaborating the political 
economy of socialism. 

Thus, the economic system based on public ownership of 
the means of production must inevitably be, it may seem, 
non-commodity. A sufficient condition for its emergence 
would appear to be a transition of the means of production 
from private ownership into the hands of society, initially 
into those of the state. Those scholars who come out for 
the need to improve our economic system along the lines 
of non-commodity forms of economic management, try to 
prove their point by referring to precisely this circumstance. 
If we agree with them, then the mechanism described above 
for measuring and forming requirements and managing pro- 
duction on the basis of the normative consumption principle 
really should be improved. The attentive reader, however, 
will note that, in this case, the fate of commodity produc- 
tion, the very system of indirect relations between people 
through money, which was the basis for the various social 
formations—the slave-owning, feudal, and the capitalist—is 
solved too simply: this system is essentially eliminated by 
purely political means. After all, the conditions usually list- 
ed for the emergence of a non-commodity economic system 
do not, in essence, include indications concerning the level 
of economic maturity necessary for its existence. It works 
out that the non-commodity economic system exists out- 
side time and space, as an absolute idea of perfection that 
mankind only has to understand in order to become happy. 
As such, it could have appeared 100 or 200 years ago. Of 
course, logically, this immediately reveals the weakness of 
the argumentation and puts one on one’s guard as to wheth- 
er the reference to Marx, Engels and Lenin are complete. 
After all, the classics of Marxism were dialecticians and, 
when elaborating the system of scientific socialism, in no 
way believed that, if the majority of people were convinced 
of the advantages of the new order, this would be enough 
for it to be established. Marx, Engels and Lenin showed 
that, for the consolidation of the new economic principles, 
certain economic premises were needed, and not only con- 
fiscation and nationalisation of the means of production. 

The victory of the proletarian revolution and the transfer 
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of power into the hands of the working people were regard- 
ed by the classics of Marxism as the first initial condition 
opening up favourable opportunities for creating the eco- 
nomic basis of society without commodity relations. 

In 1917, after the victory of the October Revolution, 
after the nationalisation and confiscation of almost all in- 
dustry, trade, transport and banks,’ it might have ap- 
peared, and indeed did so to many people, that the Soviet 
social ship had already reached the promised land, the is- 
land described by Marx and Engels. For this reason, imme- 
diately after the Revolution, an economic mechanism began 
to be elaborated for realising the principles of non-commo- 
dity production described by Marx and Engels. Then, for 
example, the first attempt was made to plan the develop- 
ment of production according to a single plan, rejecting the 
role of the market in forming the proportions of produc- 
tion and introducing direct orders by the central authori- 
ties concerning what, how and how much should be produc- 
ed by each state enterprise. The supply to enterprises was 
based on established rates of expenditure of raw and other 
materials and administrative orders. Non-commodity prin- 
ciples were also included in the system for distributing out- 
put among the population. The category of demand was to 
be ignored. The state gave every citizen not as much as he 
wanted and could buy, but as much as it, the state, in the 
person of its responsible agencies, considered it reasonable 
to provide him. Money was seen, under the new conditions, 
as a completely superfluous instrument of economic policy. 
Many economists suggested assessing various forms of out- 
put in units of labour value. 

Attempts to organise a direct transition to communist 
principles for managing the economy played a positive role 
only in so far as they corresponded to those exceptional 
conditions in which the country then found itself. 

Of major interest to us is analysis of the non-commodity 
mechanism for managing the economy adopted by a num- 
ber of economists in those years. I mean, in particular, 


1 The 1920 census showed that more than one in seven enterpri- 
ses with only one worker belonged to the state (see L. Kritsman, 
The Heroic Period of the Great Russian Revolution, pp. 62-64 
(in Russian). 
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L. Kritsman’s book The Heroic Period of the Great Russian 
Revolution. 

Drawing conclusions concerning the economic policy of 
War Communism, Kritsman noted that, at this time, ‘‘ex- 
ploitation and the market were overcome without the anar- 
chy of economic life also being overcome”. The commodi- 
ty economy, Kritsman wrote, is anarchistic, yet the oppo- 
site of it might also be anarchistic, though in a different 
way: “‘anarchistic commodity tumover is replaced by anar- 
chistic product exchange.... Only in the latter it is manifest- 
ed in the opposite form: surpluses of products begin to ac- 
cumulate not with the producers, but the consumers.” 
“Disruption of economic affairs, the revelation of economic 
anarchy assuines, in the commodity-capitalist economy, the 
form of a universal surplus, and in the proletarian-subsist- 
ence economy—that of a universal scarcity. In neither case 
does this mean a natural impossibility of consuming sur- 
plus or producing scarce products. This impossibility is not 
natural, but social; it is rooted not in the nature of things, 
but in the nature of the given society.” 

Disclosing the reasons for this state of affairs, Kritsman 
notes: “The anarchy of the proletarian-subsistence society 
we have described above was the anarchy of supply. In con- 
trast to capitalist (and petty-bourgeois) enterprises, (state) 
economic bodies of the proletarian-subsistence society did 
not pose the question of price ... but when they produced 
the output, they always found out what the consumer need- 
ed the product for, whether it was really necessary in the 
requested quantity, and decided the production issue de- 
pending on how they assessed the importance of the given 
goals to the consumer and on the state of resources of the 
given product (stocks and expected inflows), striving to 
keep within their bounds.... But it is precisely from here 
that, given the multitude of independent (state) economic 
bodies, distributing their own products, it inevitably follows 
that each economic body is compelled to receive the objects 
it requires from different bodies, in the quantity with which 
the latter supply it. Moreover, the distributive bodies are 
each governed by their own considerations, so the recipient 
one can never receive everything it needs in a commensur- 
able quantity. Consequently, in the proletarian-subsistence 
economy we are considering supply is not organised.” 
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Attempts to overcome scarcities in a number of branches 
of production even further exacerbated the disproportions 
in the economy, as Kritsman notes: “‘A shortage of cer- 
tain commodities led to their production being declared 
a ‘priority’. In distribution, the production requirements of 
‘priority’ branches were the first to be satisfied. As a result, 
these types of production expanded. In contrast, the other 
types of production, the requirements of which were sa- 
tisfied only once those of ‘priority’ production had already 
been satisfied, contracted, and this led to a stratification of 
the economy into legal and illegal (commodity, commodity- 
capitalist).” Interruptions in supplies engendered idle time, 
interrupted production, and rush work, with all its nega- 
tive consequences. These and many other shortcomings re- 
duced the effectiveness of social production, and this neces- 
sitated decisive measures and a review of the basic princip- 
les on which the economy was organised. 

The non-commodity concept of economic management 
had to be rejected. The reasons for this rejection were, how- 
ever, understood in different ways by different economists. 
A number of scholars linked the failure of the direct transi- 
tion to non-commodity principles for organising production 
primarily with the retention of the still unsocialised peasant 
economy, which played a decisive role in the country’s 
economy in those years. For this reason, after collectivisa- 
tion, non-commodity views of the socialist economy rapid- 
ly began to revive. They still exist to this day, as already 
mentioned. However, there exists quite a large number of 
economists who supposedly do not share this view and offer 
their own explanation of the nature of socialist production, 
as well as a corresponding mechanism for measuring and 
forming requirements and a system for the management of 
social production. 

They assert that Marx’s labour theory of value, value, and 
the law of value retain their significance today and for cur- 
rent Soviet practice. We shall not hurry, however, to con- 
clude that this is the opposite of the view set out above, but 
will analyse its chief initial premises. 

Let us take, for example, the question of the correlation 
between concrete and abstract labour. The late Academician 
K. V. Ostrovityanov, an ardent supporter of the views here 
considered, wrote thus: ‘‘Concrete and abstract labour are, 
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under socialism, two aspects of directly social labour,’” 
that is, he asserted that both types of labour were qualita- 
tively homogeneous. Commenting on such views, G. I. Raz- 
dorsky notes in one of his works: “If concrete and abstract 
labour have the same character, that is, they represent two 
aspects of directly social labour, then there is no place in so- 
cialist society for commodity contradictions, since their di- 
rect cause disappears.... Moreover, the very category of 
abstract labour disappears. Concrete labour becomes the 
only form of labour that is, at one and the same time, both 
a special form and expenditure of human energy that does 
not assume a specific social form as value, since concrete 
labour has the form of universal labour directly in produc- 
tion itself. In this case, not only can there be no commodity 
contradictions, but also no commodity relations them- 
selves.”? Prof. G. Kharakhashyan speaks of the same thing: 
“It works out that, under socialism, concrete labour is al- 
ready, at the same time, abstract labour, and the use value 
of the commodity is not the bearer of value, while the cate- 
gory of value and its substance—abstract labour—have lost 
their significance and outlived themselves.”? Hence, as 
Kharakhashyan assesses this view it works out that “‘the 
theory of labour value as applied to the socialist economy 
has lost its significance”. 

An interesting situation arises: a quite decisive and prom- 
ising start ending in the same result as that obtained by 
the previous group of economists, who also recognised both 
the directly social character of labour today and elimination 
of the contradiction in the commodity between abstract 
and concrete labour, that is, between use-value and value. 
Hence they are also unanimous on how to assess the appli- 
cability of Marx’s labour theory of value for elaborating the 
political economy of socialism. Or, to be more precise, they 
unanimously deny its significance for the current Soviet 
conditions, although the discussion of value and the law 
of value under socialism occupies a marked place within the 


! The Law of Value and Its Use in the National Economy of the 
USSR. A Collection, Gospolitizdat Publishers, Moscow, 1959, p. 21 
(in Russian). rae 

G. I. Razdorsky, The Commodity Character of Socialist Produc- 
tion, Ekonomika Publishers, Moscow, 1967, pp. 68, 71 (in Russian). 
Ekonomicheskiye naukt, No. 1, 1968, p. 48. 
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conception considered here. It is, therefore, natural to ask 
what meaning is assigned to the concept of “value’’. ““The 
main component part of value, and consequently of the 
price, too, is the prime cost of the output,”’! writes Prof. 
M. Sokolov in his work on price formation. “Prime cost,’ 
he asserts, ‘‘under socialism is, in quantitative. terms, little 
less than the magnitude of value”’.? Prime cost is, of course, 
one of the chief parts of value, but this approach does not 
make the reservation that its size is not determined by cal- 
culation methods; it is realisation that defines its size and 
confirms it. 

Statements like this abound in Soviet economic litera- 
ture. They all assert that value is production costs plus some 
arbitrary mass of profit. Hence comes the quite natural 
striving towards accounting and planning of value under so- 
cialism, and the elaboration of various methods for resolv- 
ing this problem. It is assumed here that such calculations 
do not contradict the Marxist labour theory of value, al- 
though Marx himself stated repeatedly that attempts to cal- 
culate value on the basis of costs were unsound. 

When analysing methods for calculating value under so- 
cialism, Prof. A. S. Mendelson once rightly noted: “‘Any- 
one who asserts that value can be calculated must prove 
Marx was wrong in rejecting the possibility of calculating 
value. No work mentions Marx’s statements or criticises the 
provisions of the theories on which Marx’s conclusion is 
based.””? 

Thus, in the above consideration of value, it is taken as 
having a content completely different from that discussed 
in Marx’s theory of value. Such “value”, as it is easy to see, 
is identical to the concepts juggled with by economists who 
openly and directly deny the commodity nature of Soviet 
production. It is not by chance, therefore, that in the inter- 
pretation of socially necessary labour and socially necessary 
expenditure of labour, the positions of both groups of econ- 
omists also essentially coincide. Socially necessary expendi- 
ture of labour is interpreted by this conception as some 


1 See: Prices and Price Formation for Agricultural Produce, MGU 
Publishers, Moscow, 1966, p. 12 (in Russian). 
5 Ibid. »p. 14. 
3 ALS. Mendelson, Value and Price, Ekonomizdat Publishers, 
Moscow, 1963, p. 8 (in Russian). 
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average expenditures on the production of the given type of 
output, which makes them equal in size to the expenditure 
rates presupposed under this same concept by economists of 
the opposite trend. 

Hence, also, the identical, in principle, approach to the 
problem of improving the mechanism for measuring and 
forming the requirements of the working people and manag- 
ing production. Hence, too, the similarity of views on the 
role and place of the enterprise in the national economy, on 
the essence of money under socialism and on the principles 
of planning. Thus, concerning the nature of human require- 
ments and of the way they are set, economists of the given 
trend also proceed from the conviction that requirements 
can be set a priori in plans. ‘“‘Under socialism,” writes, for 
example, Ya. A. Kronrod, ‘‘the proportions in the distribu- 
tion of labour in accordance with economic requirements, 
determined by the aggregate results of the operation of the 
economic laws, are set in advance by. society [emphasised by 
Kronrod.—G. L. ] on the basis of planned account of them.”’ 

Doubts concerning these words do not, of course, apply 
to whether or not it is possible to determine society’s re- 
quirements in advance. Any plan is already a determination 
of requirements in advance. The question is whether it is 
possible, in that case, to take account of the rapidly chang- 
ing information from the sphere of production and realisa- 
tion, and how this information may be used in good time in 
drawing up the plans. Sports lovers know perfectly well how 
impatient sports commentators rush to predict the outcome 
of forthcoming world football or hockey championships. 
Computers are programmed with detailed information on 
the skills of every player, on victories and defeats, the 
sportsmen’s physical characteristics, and the like. All this 
is processed in the most thorough manner before the ma- 
chine makes its prediction. Experts assert, however, that, in 
spite of all the care taken by the programmers, it is virtually 
impossible to guess the results in advance, before the 
matches take place. Yet this is a “‘simple” riddle: only a few 
teams, with a limited number of participants and a simpli- 
fied pattern of “internal” and ‘‘external” links. What, then, 
can be said about attempts to take into account all the spe- 
cifics of all the strata of the population and all enterprises 
when requirements are being determined? Here there are far 
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more “‘players’’! So here, too, within the framework of the 
so-called “commodity” conception under consideration, re- 
quirements are taken as known, or rather, as technologically 
given. They are a sort of constant. Hence the same convic- 
tion as in the previous case that the plan tasks for enter- 
prises may be formulated in advance, before information 
has been received from the sphere of production and realisa- 
tion, a conviction that is, besides, quite justified proceed- 
ing from recognition of the directly social character of 
labour. 

Recognition of the directly social character of labour, 
and denial of the contradiction between concrete and ab- 
stract labour also determine a corresponding view among 
supporters of the conception under consideration concern- 
ing the principles for organising the payment of the working 
people under socialism. The representatives of this trend in 
economics believe it necessary to elaborate a corresponding 
system for reducing complex to simple labour and then to 
assess a unit of simple labour. It is suggested that this be 
done on the state-wide scale, with the help of wage scales 
and rates of payment for the fulfilment of set norms. How 
is the unit of simple labour to be assessed? Until recently, 
this was done chiefly by ‘“‘common sense”, or “‘expediency”’, 
which engendered voluntarism in the organisation of wages. 
Recently, increasing currency has been gained by the view 
expressed, in particular, by Prof. Ye. L. Manevich, who be- 
lieves that the size of the wages of factory and office work- 
ers should be determined by the quantity of means neces- 
sary for the reproduction of labour power, for its consistent 
development, and a continuous rise in the ievel of welfare of 
the workers in socialist production. “In order to ensure rep- 
roduction of labour power,’’ Manevich notes, ‘‘socialist 
society (within limits set by the level of development of the 
productive forces and, consequently, the available resources 
of society) determines primarily the so-called subsistence 
level.”! This is how it is suggested that the lower limit of 
payment for simple labour be set. Just as the prices of the 
output of socialist production should, according to the sup- 
porters of the “commodity” conception, be established on 


1 Ve. L.Manevich, Problems of Soctal Labour in the USSR, 
Ekonomika Publishers, Moscow, 1966, p. 105 (in Russian), 
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the basis of various costs of production plus a certain level 
of profit, thus considering the task of determining the-com- 
modity’s value to be already resolved, in the same way the 
idea is that the value of labour power be determined accord- 
ing to outlays on living, at the subsistence level, plus some 
means in addition to this, depending on the level of develop- 
ment of the economy and the problems facing society at the 
given moment. The size of wages thus calculated corres- 
ponds to the level of the value of labour power to the ex- 
tent that the prices of other commodities, calculated ac- 
cording to production costs, are equal to their value. 

The proposed solution to determining the level of wages 
links its growth not so much with a rise in labour productiv- 
ity in different sectors of the national economy, or with 
production in general, as with the sphere of consumption. It 
is easy to imagine a very common situation: some plant or 
whole industry has achieved a sharp rise in labour productiv- 
ity, has surged forward substantially in this sphere in com- 
parison with the others. The basic wages of the workers of 
the plant or industry should not, however, change accord- 
ing to the proposed conception, since not these successes 
determine their level, but some subsistence level fixed by 
someone sometime previously, which can hardly change 
substantially as a result of achievements in a single sector of 
the national economy. 

A sort of vicious circle is created: a rise in the level of 
wages can take place only as a one-time act, embracing 
either all the working people immediately, or a specific 
group of them. This approach allows for no possibilities of 
individual groups and collectives for raising the wage level 
by their own labour and their own initiative. The source of 
the growth of wages is transferred largely from production 
to the planner’s office. Prof. Manevich notes: “The wage 
level (minimum, average, maximum) does not ultimately de- 
pend on the concrete results of the labour of given groups 
of working people, but is determined by the social productiv- 
ity of labour.”’ 

This solution to the question of material stimulation is 
hardly likely to help mobilise the working people’s initia- 
tive in accelerating production growth. In this case, the ad- 


" Ye. L. Manevich, Op. cit., p. 112. 
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vanced work collective, or the individual worker who has 
forged ahead in terms of production development indicators 
is not entitled to a higher basic wage. On the contrary, the 
corresponding control organisations will rapidly review the 
rates that have been outstripped, raise them and thus put 
the advanced worker in a worse position than one who was 
in no hurry to reveal all the reserves for production growth. 

Examples may be given both from the work of industrial 
enterprises and agricultural production. As soon as the pro- 
ductivity of labour goes up in a given sector, as soon as 
wages rise, the job rates are immediately reviewed and raised. 
A conflict emerges between personal and social interests, 
one that fetters initiative and hampers production growth. 
As a result, in a work collective where one worker starts 
overtaking the set rates, no desire is engendered to follow 
his example and adopt new, more productive work methods. 
Rather the opposite—his colleagues begin to regard him 
unfavourably, since objectively his attainments put the 
others in a difficult situation, making them work more 
and more intensively, while wages are kept at the set level. 

The heads and entire work collectives of industrial and 
agricultural enterprises see this as an ‘‘absurd”’ situation. But 
from the angle of the theoretical premises discussed here, 
everything appears quite logical and reasonable: when the 
Oktyabrsky state farm raised its milk output, people initial- 
ly began to receive higher incomes, but the subsistence 
level—the main basis of wages—did not change in the coun- 
try as a whole as a result of this, which means that the basic 
wage should not change here either. The fact that it rose for 
a certain period, while the old normatives were still in force 
but the indicators of labour productivity had gone up testi- 
fies (for the organisation regulating wages) merely to plan- 
ning errors. Concealed reserves had been missed and the col- 
lective helped disclose them. This means that the planners 
who made the mistake should be condemned, and the enter- 
prise collective praised for their conscientiousness, making it 
possible to adjust the rates for plan fulfilment. 

This is how the striving to orient wages on the principle 
“reimbursement for expenditure of labour power’’ looks in 
practice. Its chief shortcoming consists, in our view, in that 
the wage level is connected only slightly with the amount 
of output actually produced by the labour. 
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As for attempts to differentiate wages scientifically be- 
tween different categories of workers, the supporters of the 
“commodity” conception declare quite frankly: ‘‘Overall, 
the problem of the scientific substantiation of the differen- 
tiation of the minimum and maximum wage under the con- 
ditions of the planned socialist economy still remains un- 
resolved.”! We cannot but agree with this. It is not, how- 
ever, a matter only of whether or not a solution has been 
achieved to a given problem. The direction the search is 
taking is also important. The current system of wage differ- 
entiation does not also set itself the goal of revealing the 
differences in the effect of the expenditure of labour by 
workers of a particular category. It proceeds from the as- 
sumption that a person’s labour contribution (which means 
his wage, too) depends not on how he works, but on what 
rung of the service ladder he occupies, on which operation 
(profitable or unprofitable) he fulfils at the given moment. 
Moreover, this takes place primarily because the reduction 
of complex to simple labour is understood mechanically, 
as the solution to the ordinary arithmetical problem when 
the same price is set in advance for any working time, so 
all that needs to be done is to multiply this price by the cor- 
responding coefficient in order to determine the wage of 
a sixth-grade skill category turner, an architect, doctor or 
so on. 

Payment according to profession and not output can 
foster careerism; the formation of wages as the mean arith- 
metic sum of the assessments for different operations results 
in the collective pursuing “‘profitable”’ jobs, although the fi- 
nal product cannot be obtained without “unprofitable” 
ones. This is when people start falsifying the results. Hence 
also the “piece rate” psychology, which disunites rather 
than unites people, engendering the illusion that material 
well-being and the wage level depend only on the indivi- 
dual’s attitude to work. In the given case, the chief short- 
coming of the system of material stimulation is revealed in 
the same point—in the separation between wages and the 
results of labour. Moreover, it is unlikely that this short- 
coming can be eliminated if the further improvement of 
wages is forced in the direction of more precise assessment 


1Ve, L. Manevich, Op. cit., p. 121. 
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of posts and the “values” of individual operations, that 
is, of assessments of individual elements of concrete 
labour. 

Analysing the views of those who support the ‘“‘commodi- 
ty” conception concerning wage problems, it must be noted 
that they are, in principle, similar to those of the ‘‘non-com- 
modity men”’, The differences are, once again, rather seman- 
tic in character, and this is understandable, since in both 
cases only concrete labour is assessed. 

True, within the framework of the “‘commodity” concep- 
tion, a serious attempt is made to raise the stimulating role 
of the wage system by means of incentives out of profits. 
But the realisation of this attempt leads to a clash with 
many of its individual premises. 

The system of incentives based on profits, which the sup- 
porters of the “commodity” conception propose to devel- 
op, proves difficult to apply to all their other theoretical 
and practical premises. First, it is not clear which part of 
profits, which part of the product created in the enterprise 
can be left for the actual producers, that is, for those who 
actually grew or manufactured this product. Nor, even more 
important, is it clear how the distribution of the incentive 
fund should be linked with improving economic indicators, 
how to create a situation where the head of the enterprise 
and his work collective are not faced by the dilemma: if 
wages rise, the profitability and prime cost indicators de- 
teriorate; if wages do not rise, and thus the indicators they 
affect are not “spoiled”, this undermines the material in- 
centive within the collective to increase production. 

Neither does there remain any place within the mechan- 
ism proposed by the “commodity” conception for measur- 
ing and forming requirements, just as in the previous case, 
for developing the wholesale trade in means of production 
or improving trade in general in consumer goods, with the 
purchaser being guaranteed greater freedom of choice. For 
example, V. G. Lopatkin writes concerning ways to improve 
material and technical supplies: “The current system for 
distributing the means of production has many defects, and 
this has made some economists entertain doubts over 
the expediency of planned distribution of means of produc- 
tion itself, has given rise to the suggestion that distribution 
be replaced by free sale. Such suggestions are not substan- 
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tiated, however, either theoretically or practically.’ 

This author equally categorically interprets the prospects 
for the development of direct lmks within the national 
economy: “Enterprises must not be allowed to seek their 
own suppliers, or the latter, in turn, their own purchasers. 
This would create irrational links and rivalry between enter- 
prises, while distribution of the means of production would 
become random.” 

Lopatkin counterposes trade in means of production to 
their planned distribution. He allots to the former the reali- 
sation of outdated and trivial means, while he recommends 
that all other equipment be directly allocated. ‘True, the 
practice of free sale of equipment is becoming increasingly 
widespread, but this affects only a small part of the means 
of production previously distributed and even utilised, ones 
that have proved surplus or unneeded by the enterprise,” 
he writes. Such a counterposing is not justified. It narrows 
down the concept of trade in means of production, which 
has a multitude of forms and hues: it is one thing when the 
collective farm trades in cucumbers, and quite another when 
a plant produces a turbine on a direct order from a hydro- 
electric power station. Although the forms of realisation of 
output vary, they must be the same in essence: the consum- 
er must be entitled to choose what to purchase with his 
own money, otherwise this is not trade, but rationing. 

In this way, concerning improvement of the mechanism 
of material and technical supplies, the supporters of the 
“commodity”? and “non-commodity” conceptions in prin- 
ciple often adhere to one and the same opinion. The same 
may also be observed in analysis of the proposals on price 
formation. The unity of views on these problems was the 
subject of an article by G. Burshtein in the journal Voprosy 
ekonomtkt. 

“In accordance with the labour theory of value, prices in 
the USSR are formed on the basis of account of the average 
inputs of live and past labour,”’ he writes. “‘On what has the 
former and the current price-formation principle been 
based? On the provisions of Marxist political economy that 
the price is a monetary expression of value, while value it- 


1 V. G. Lopatkin, Commodity Relations and the Law of Value 
Under Socialism, Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1966, p. 34 (in Russian). 
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self is determined by the average socially necessary expendi- 
ture of labour. This is the position taken by the majority 
of Soviet economists. The disputes between them come 
down essentially to the means [emphasised by me.—G. L. ] for 
determining the corresponding | magnitudes and building 
price-formation formulae according to these.” 

As we can see, the author of the article stresses three 
ideas: first, the orientation on average outlays to him means 
the same as solidarity with the Marxist labour theory of 
value; second, he points out the unchanging principle of 
price formation, the identity of the principles of the last 
wholesale price reform with those that functioned previously, 
and third, he notes that the differences between economists 
on questions of price formation come down to the means 
for measuring actual outlays. We shall not discuss at this 
point the first assertion to the effect that average outlays are 
equal to value, but we believe the other two conclusions fix 
the current position of economic sciences quite correctly. 

Thus, soon after the review of wholesale prices, the chair- 
man of the State Price Committee of the USSR Gosplan 
V. Sitnin wrote in the Ekonomicheskaya gazeta: ‘“‘The new 
prices must reflect the sectoral costs of production and en- 
sure a correct, economically substantiated distribution of 
profits among the branches of the national economy and 
industry.”? “It is necessary,” he stressed, “for prices to re- 
flect the socially necessary outlays comparatively precisely 
and this means that they must be built taking into account 
the sectoral prime cost of output and the economically 
justified level of production profitability. = 

Consequently, according to this view, when prices are 
being set there i is no need even to consider taking account of 
the consumers’ desires in relation to the structure, range and 
volume of production of various commodities. From the 
“commodity” and ‘‘non-commodity” positions, such a 
question simply does not arise, since the ‘‘correspondence 
between the production and consumption of individual 
tyres of output, just like that of consumer goods, is achieved 
on the basis of proportional development of all aspects 


1 Voprosy ekonomikti, No. 1, 1969, p. 57. 
2 3 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, No. 6, 1968, p. 10, 
> Ibid., No, 25, p. 10. 
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of the economy and is the concern of the planning bodies. 
Meanwhile, regulation with the help of prices alone leads to 
distribution of scarce output regardless of the distribution 
of effective demand, which far from always coincide.””! 

These words belong to V. Sitnin, and they reflect a quite 
specific view on the problem of creating a balance between 
demand and supply, without which a transition to whole- 
sale trade is impossible. So the fund distribution system 
must be retained. It is inevitable under a sharp and unjusti- 
fied differentiation of the profitability of individual types 
of production. 

Given this approach to price formation, one when the ba- 
lancing function of the price (between supply and demand) 
is ignored, any attempt to make the transition from direct 
distribution to wholesale trade is naturally tantamount to 
discrediting the new form of material and technical supplies. 
In this case only one form of trade is possible—preliminary 
registration in the queue for the required commodity, a 
queue like those that exist at the moment for motor cars, 
carpets, refrigerators, and furniture.... It is easy to imagine 
a queue for caterpillar-track excavators, a representative 
of a small brick works standing shoulder to shoulder with 
one from a major power industry construction project! 
Such a form of trade can bring nothing but discredit, of 
course, since machines and raw materials will be supplied 
not to those who need them most, nor to those who can use 
them most effectively, but to completely random con- 
sumers. - 

So those supporters of the “commodity” conception who 
verbally recognise the need for a transition to wholesale 
trade in means of production, but stand up for price forma- 
tion on the basis of production costs, are in fact opposed to 
wholesale trade. 

On the next key issue of the practical management of the 
economy—the determination of the essence of money under 
Soviet conditions—the supporters of the “commodity” con- 
ception also differ but little from their opponents. And this 
is exactly how it should, indeed, work out: if the value of 
the commodity is determined by the costs of its production, 
if concrete and abstract labour are regarded as being of one 


1 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 6, 1968, p. 11. 


and the same type, then there is no need for some third 
commodity to measure its value. This operation can be car- 
ried out in a simpler and more understandable way—the 
costs of commodity a need only be compared with those of 
commodity 6, and the exchange of commodities propor- 
tionally to the correlation of their production costs be en- 
sured. In this case, the money commodity—gold—becomes 
unnecessary: every commodity can fulfil the role of money. 
“Under the conditions of socialism,” write the authors of 
the textbook Political Economy, “all commodities are pro- 
ducts of directly social labour, so here any commodity the 
value of which is not subject to frequent fluctuations could 
act as money (for example, any type of metal)”. 

Money is transformed from a commodity into an ac- 
counting symbol of the magnitude of outlays, measured 
ultimately by labour and working time. “The price of the 
commodity, expressed in money,” a textbook on finances 
notes, ‘depends both on the labour embodied in the com- 
modity and on that embodied in money. For example, a 
metre of wollen cloth has a price of 20 roubles because as 
many hours of socially necessary labour were spent on its 
manufacture as on the production of gold containing 20 
weight units called roubles.’’! 

In this way, the “commodity” and “non-commodity” 
concepts proceed generally from one and the same premises, 
denying the independent significance of money and its gold 
content under socialism. 

Under these conditions, credit, too, naturally loses its 
independent active significance, since it does not imply the 
transfer of purchasing power from one place to another 
where a considerable effect is anticipated. Banks thus prove 
isolated from the solution of the problems involved in rais- 
ing the effectiveness of economic management. The enter- 
prise’s current account in the bank is merely a mirror of the 
way it is run, the degree of discipline in the expenditure of 
means, the effectiveness of outlays in fulfilling a task 1m- 
posed from above. The plan, and not the state of the cur- 
rent account, predetermines primarily what and how much 
the enterprise will have. 


1 Finances and. Credit in the USSR, Finansy Publishers, Moscow, 
1964, p. 11. 
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Price formation on the basis of sectoral production costs, 
in combination with a striving to separate money from its 
gold content, results in internal prices becoming incompar- 
able with external ones, and the struggle for production of 
commodities up to international standards is transferred to 
the purely technological and propaganda sphere. 

The supporters of the “commodity” conception have 
often come out recently for an expansion of the role of 
profits in stimulating enterprise activity, and they make this 
sound convincing. It must be noted, however, that on the 
basis of the suggested price-formation principle and the es- 
sence of money as they define it, an increase in the role of 
profits in the national economy would immediately exacer- 
bate negative processes. 

The supporters of the “commodity” conception usually 
deny the socio-economic isolation of the socialist enterprise 
within the framework of the integral national economic sys- 
tem.! Nor could this be otherwise, if one recognises the 
directly social character of labour under Soviet conditions. 
In the given case, it can only be a matter of specifying the 
scale of the engineering-technological, operational-economic 
independence, conditioned by technological considerations 
of production management. 

Under pressure of events, however, certain scholars of 
this trend come out for a substantial expansion of enterprise 
rights, which sometimes go further than it is needed for 
technological management of production. As soon as enter- 
prises receive, to one degree or another, this type of rights, 
elements of isolation appear and thus a nutrient medium 
emerges for the enterprise to become autarchical and closed 
in, which hampers the growth of national economic efficien- 
cy. And this takes place because the value categories, de- 
prived of their true essence, are incapable of centralising 
production by economic means. It then turns out that ad- 
ministrative centralisation, in spite of its obvious negative 
aspects, is still more effective than the revival of archaic iso- 
lation. It is sufficient to mention the closed nature of the in- 
centive funds that are being set up in enterprises in the 
course of the reform. The enterprise strives its hardest to 


’ See for example: Political Economy, A Textbook, Ed. by 
G, Kozlov, Politizdat Publishers, Moscow, 1969, p. 88. 
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use these funds itself, though it may happen that, from the 
national economic point of view, it would be more bene- 
ficial to transfer them to another place. The enterprise will 
never agree to this, however, since it is not even interested 
in giving up its money temporarily and for an interest. 

In order to avoid exacerbating this contradiction, the 
planning of the deductions from profits into these funds has 
to be accompanied every time by a review of the plan for 
the receipt of profits, i.e., a reduction in the relative pos- 
sibilities for increasing the funds in enterprises. From the 
angle of the “commodity” conception, it is not, therefore, 
possible to find any effective solution to the question of the 
enterprise’s place in the national economy. The measures 
proposed either lead to excessive administrative centralisa- 
tion, or to atomisation of production. 

Thus, as we can see, in general a considerable “spiritual” 
similarity is revealed between the “commodity” and “non- 
commodity” conceptions on many of the main issues in- 
volved in improving the measurement and formation of re- 
quirements not only of a theoretical but also practical 
character. Characteristic of the “commodity” conception, 
however, is a considerable degree of eclecticism. It is this 
that hampers the solution of the problems raised by the 
economic reform, forcing the decisive measures suggested 
by practice to be rejected. 

The interpretation of the essence of commodity produc- 
tion characteristic of those who support the “commodity” 
conception is certainly not as original or as new as is might 
seem at first glance. Thus, the idea of retaining commodity 
production under the conditions of directly social labour 
was suggested by the Englishman John Gray back in 1831. 
Sixteen years later, Proudhon was developing similar ideas 
with much acclaim. Marx showed them to be mistaken, 
however, since directly social labour presupposes a form of 
production diametrically opposite to commodity produc- 
tion. Unfortunately, today the supporters of the compatibil- 
ity of commodity production with directly social labour 
choose to ignore this specific provision of Marxism, al- 
though it is unthinkable to confirm a new view of things 
without refuting the previous one. 

Neither is the error of confusing value with production 
costs a new one. To be convinced of this, all one needs to 
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do is to compare today’s assertions on this score with those 
made about a century ago. Adam Smith drew conclusions 
in his works that promoted the emergence of a mistaken 
idea concerning the quantitative equality of the two cate- 
gories—‘‘man’s labour” and the “product of this labour”. 
It was assumed that the payment for labour was equal to 
the value of the product created by it. Hence, also, the con- 
viction became widespread that provided the basis for vulgar 
political economy, to the effect that the value of the com- 
modity is determined by the working time embodied in it, 
while the value of this working time is determined by the 
value of the means of subsistence required for maintaining 
the worker during this time. Applied to modern society, 
as Engels noted in Anti-Dihring, this means that the value 
of the commodity is determined by the wage contained in 
it. “Confusion was for the first time brought in by ... the 
determination of the value of commodities by the quan- 
tity of labour contained in them, and the determination of 
their value by the quantity of living labour that they can 
buy, in other words, their determination by the value of 
labour,” Marx notes.! Thus, proceeding from the identifi- 
cation of the concepts of the ‘“‘quantity of labour” and the 
“value of labour’, Malthus came to the conclusion that the 
commodity does not contain any share of unpaid labour 
and, consequently, its true value is equal to the costs of 
production. The same opinion was shared by Dihring, 
Proudhon, Rodbertus and others. If, however, the value 
of each commodity is determined by the quantity of labour 
contained in it, where does profit come from? 

Dihring, for example, believed that the value of any item 
consisted of two parts: the labour contained in it and, sec- 
ond, an enforced mark-up in the form of taxation. Accord- 
ing to Malthus, profit is a simple mutual mark-up on the nom- 
inal price, an addition to the costs of production, with no 
material content. Marx showed this identification to be to- 
tally unsound. Let us assume, he wrote, that the worker 
really is paid the value of his labour. This means that, when 
he receives a wage of 100 Thalers, he adds to the capital ad- 
vanced only this 100 Thalers. In this case, the profit can, in 


! Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, Part I, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1978, p. 76. 
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general, only consist of mark-up made by the vendor to the 
true value of the commodity during its sale. This is done 
by all sellers. In this way, the source of income disappears. 
The identification of the price with the costs of production 
and value leads political economy into a dead-end. What 
does, in fact, determine the price of outlays? The size of the 
advanced capital plus profit. And what determines profit? 
A chance mark-up to costs. And what determines the value 
of the advanced capital? The value of the labour advanced 
within it. And what determines that value? The value of the 
commodities on which the wage is spent. And the value of 
these commodities? The value of labour plus profit. Thus 
a closed circle is created that cannot be broken using 
these ideas on value as a basis. If value is measured in 
terms of working time spent on the production of the given 
commodity, that is, the costs of production, then profit 
either becomes a simple addition or surplus to the “true” 
value, or it is perceived in the ordinary, vulgar sense as the 
difference between the sale and purchase prices. In the 
latter case, its source is simple deception of the purchaser 
by the vendor. This might happen, of course, but this 
explains only the cunning of some individual. From what, 
then, does society and the state gain wealth, if it is all 
merely a matter of one person “grabbing” what another has 
lost, that is, how can we explain how the total sum of 
incomes in the country grows? Vulgar political economy 
cannot answer this. 

The calculation of value on the basis of the costs of pro- 
duction with an addition of a certain percentage profit pic- 
tures things as if the commodity producers grant one 
another credit by mutual agreement. ‘‘What he thus gains,” 
Marx notes, “‘as a seller of a commodity, he loses as a buyer 
of another and it is absolutely impossible to discover what 
profit is to be made in reality from such a general nominal 
price increase.... It is in particular difficult to understand 
how society as a whole can enrich itself in this way, how a 
real surplus-value or surplus product can thus arise. An 
absurd, stupid idea.”’ Indeed, if the prime cost of my prod- 
uct is equal to 10 roubles, and 2 roubles profit is added to 


1 Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Value, Part III, Progress Publi- 
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this, when I sell it I receive this surplus, i-e., 12 roubles. 
When, however, I go to buy a new batch of raw and other 
materials, I have to pay the seller the same mark-up on his 
production costs, that is, instead of 10 roubles, I give him 
my 12. The result is just a game of mark-ups. If, however, 
this principle operated in the relations between capitalists, 
it would not be clear how they made their riches. From 
robbery and deceit, from overcharging consumers and tem- 
perance? It remains to suggest that no profit arises in the 
relations between them. It is created only in relations be- 
tween capitalists and workers. The capitalist (the entire 
class) pays the worker a wage equal to the “‘value of his lab- 
our’, but sells him products at a price higher than their 
value. It is easy to imagine that the workers would then 
only be able to buy part of the output created by them and 
the remainder would remain unrealised. Consequently, apart 
from workers, other purchasers are also required—purchas- 
ers who are not vendors, otherwise there can be no profit. 
Malthus soon found them—landlords, pensioners, priests, 
and the like, including lackeys and hangers-on. Hence comes 
the argument in favour of the greatest possible increase in 
the non-productive classes, so that the commodity sellers 
might find a market. This is the nonsensical result of argu- 
ments on the sources of profit based on identification of 
value with the costs of production. 

The category of profit becomes simple and comprehen- 
sive as soon as a Marxist position is taken in interpreting 
value. In the labour process, a person creates more value 
than the value of his labour power. That is why Marx 
objected to defining the value of the commodity as the 
value of labour. That is why the misunderstanding still arises 
when it is a matter of “establishing the assessment of 
labour’. This means that profit emerges not from exchange 
but from production. It is not a chance mark-up, but 
payment for the additional (unpaid) quantity of labour 
embodied in the additional product. 

The size of the newly created value, the surplus product, 
is determined not by an arbitrary mark-up, but by free ex- 
change of output, in the course of which social requirement 
is revealed and the social assessment of labour is carried out. 
It may happen during this exchange that large outlays of 
labour not only do not bring in profits, but also prove 
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superfluous, and society refuses to recognise their expedien- 
cy or to pay for them. ; 

Even so, the identification of the costs of production 
with value was at one time very widespread. This point of 
view was developed in the popular Political Economy of 
Thomas Hodgskin, which came out in 1827, in the works of 
William Thompson, and in other books, the titles of which, 
as Marx says, would fill four pages. Some communists, too, 
hold a mistaken view of value. In The Poverty of Philoso- 
phy, Marx devoted much space to considering the statement 
made by the English Communist John Bray concerning 
value and the laws of exchange. “‘If a just system of exchan- 
ges,” wrote Bray, ‘‘were acted upon, the value of all articles 
would be determined by the entire cost of production; and 
equal values should always exchange for equal values. If, 
for instance, it takes a hatter one day to make a hat, anda 
shoemaker the same time to make a pair of shoes—suppos- 
ing the material used by each to be of the same value—and 
they exchange these articles with each other, they are not 
only mutually but equally benefited.... But if the hatter 
should obtain two pairs of shoes for one hat—time and value 
of material being as before—the exchange would clearly be 
an unjust one,’”’! Bray remarks. The future society, the just 
society, must ensure that all commodities are exchanged 
proportionately to the costs of production, that is, values. 
It is from this illusion that the ideas of “constituted” value 
and of calculating and legalising a general norm of outlays 
on each commodity arise. 

Begin with measurement of the value of products by the 
quantity of labour spent on their production, Proudhon 
says, then demand and supply will undoubtedly balance. 
Production will correspond to consumption, products will 
always be exchanged without hindrance, and their market 
prices will precisely express their true value. 

Proudhon is convinced that the costs of production ex- 
press the true ratio of supply to demand. 

This “could be justified,” Marx objects, “only by a law 
couched more or less in the following terms: 


’ Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy in: Karl Marx, Frederick 
Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, Progress Publishers, 1976, pp. 139- 
40. 
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“products will in future be exchanged in the exact ratio 
of the labour time they have cost. Whatever may be the pro- 
portion of supply to demand, the exchange of commodi- 
ties will always be made as if they had been produced 
proportionately to the demand. Let M. Proudhon take it 
upon himself to formulate and lay down such a law, and 
we shall relieve him of the necessity of giving proofs. If, 
on the other hand, he insists on justifying his theory, not as 
a legislator, but as an economist, he will have to prove that 
the time needed to create a commodity indicates exactly 
the degree of its ut:lity and marks its proportional relation 
to the demand, and in consequence, to the total amount of 
wealth.”! (The proposition put forward many years ago 
concerning the identity of the time spent on the production 
of commodities with their utility, as it is easy to convince 
oneself, is still current today, although no economist has 
yet responded to Marx’s call to prove this idea.) 

Marx proved that “constituted” value was groundless us- 
ing almost everyday examples. ‘‘Let us suppose,” he wrote, 
“Peter has twelve hours’ labour before him, and Paul only 
six. Peter will be able to make with Paul an exchange of 
only six for six. Peter will consequently have six hours’ lab- 
our left over. What will he do with these six hours’ labour? 

“Either he will do nothing—in which case he will have 
worked six hours for nothing; or else he will remain idle for 
another six hours to get even; or else, as a last resource, he 
will give these six hours’ labour, which he has no use for, to 
Paul into the bargain. 

“What in the end will Peter have earned more than Paul? 
Some hours of labour? No! He will have gained only hours 
of leisure; he will be forced to play the loafer for six hours. 
And in order that this new right to loaf might be not only 
relished but sought after in the new society, this society 
would have to find in idleness its highest bliss, and to look 
upon labour as a heavy shackle from which it must break 
free at all costs. And again, to return to our example, if only 
these hours of leisure that Peter has gained in excess of Paul 
were really a gain! Not in the least. Paul, beginning by work- 
ing only six hours, attains by steady and regular work a re- 
sult that Peter secures only by beginning with an excess of 
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work. Everyone will want to be Paul, there will be a compe- 
tition to occupy Paul’s position, a competition in idleness. 

‘Well, then! What has the exchange of equal quantities of 
labour brought us? Overproduction, depreciation, excess of 
labour followed by unemployment; in short, economic rela- 
tions such as we see in present-day society, minus the com- 
petition of labour.) This is the future Marx drew for those 
who attempt to “‘construct”’ value in practice. 

There exists only one means for saving the new society, 
the society of Peter and Paul, Marx announced with irony 
concerning constituted value: Peter himself consumes the 
product of his extra six hours’ of labour. But since he no 
longer has to resort to exchanging the product he produces, 
neither does he need to produce for exchange, and this de- 
stroys our entire premise about society being based on a di- 
vision of labour and exchange. Equality of exchange would 
be saved only by a halt to any exchange: Paul and Peter 
would become Robinson Crusoes. 

Proudhon and like-thinkers tried to organise the correct 
and constant exchange of goods according to their “‘value”’, 
while still remaining on an economic basis. Rodbertus, another 
supporter of “‘constituted value”, resolves matters in an even 
simpler way. Like a true Prussian, Engels notes, he appeals 
to the state and demands that the government decree value. 
Having established value, the state, according to Rodbertus, 
should issue its own paper working money. This is supplied 
to enterprises, which give it out to the workers as wages; the 
latter buy products with this money, thus returming the 
paper money to its source. Since an item of corresponding 
value is received for every note and since not one of these 
objects is handed to the consumer without him showing the 
corresponding certificate, the sum of notes must, Rodbertus 
believes, constantly be covered by the sum of the value of the 
products. Universal order and well-being is the result. 

Engels was very sarcastic about this invention: “And if 
we then ask what guarantee we have that necessary quanti- 
ty and not more of each product will be produced, that we 
shall not go hungry in regard to corn and meat while we are 
choked in beet sugar and drowned in potato spirit, that we 
shall not lack trousers to cover our nakedness while trouser 
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buttons flood us in millions—Rodbertus triumphantly shows 
us his famous calculation, according to which the correct 
certificate has been handed out for every superfluous pound 
of sugar, for every unsold barrel of spirit, for every unusable 
trouser button, a calculation which ‘works out’ exactly, and 
according to which ‘all claims will be satisfied and the li- 
quidation correctly brought about’. And anyone who does 
not believe this can apply to the governmental chief revenue 
office accountant, X, in Pomerania, who has supervised the 
calculation and found it correct and who, as one who has 
never yet been found guilty of a mistake in his cash ac- 
count, is thoroughly trustworthy.””? 

Why did we need to take such an extended excursion into 
the past? The fact is that, as it is easy to notice, the current 
orientation in price-formation on prime cost plus a certain 
mark-up to it in the form of profit, the current attempts 
and justification of the attempts to calculate value and, 
equally, the persistent demands for equivalent relations to 
be established in the exchange of commodities between the 
various branches of the national economy on the basis of 
equality of costs of production, give rise to ideas that were 
already shown to be barren a hundred years ago. 

Now, as then, it is becoming impossible to explain nature 
from such positions and to determine the objective size of 
profit. It is again being manifested as a surplus to “the ge- 
nuine”’ value of the commodity. Indeed, if it now constitutes, 
in the structure of the price, an average of 15 kopecks 
in the rouble of the mean sectoral prime costs of producing 
the output of all sectors, while up until the last wholesale 
price reform this mark-up stood at 8 kopecks, the question 
is justifiably raised as to why this surplus over prime cost is 
set at any given level. Where and by what is its size deter- 
mined? By the State Price Committee? In production? In 
any case, obviously not in production, since the addition to 
the prime cost is determined by an organisation that stands 
outside the sphere of production and circulation of commo- 
dities. The impression is thus created that profit and its vo- 
lume depend not on labour, but on some external factors. 


1 Frederick Engels, ‘Preface to the First German Edition” in: 
Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1984, p. 20. 
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(Hence, also, the dispute between scholars about how to cal- 
culate profits). This is felt particularly acutely in practice. 
When, in agriculture, for example, a centner of meat, milk, 
or other animal produce is created by considerable efforts, 
and this produce brings its producers either a loss or a very 
modest profit, while, at the same time, sunflowers yielding 
700 or more per cent profitability are grown without any 
particular effort (calculated against prime cost), it becomes 
quite obvious to the producer that labour and profit are 
hardly connected at all. 

When costs of production are identified with value we 
find ourselves in a vicious circle, as did previous supporters 
of this view. What determines the price of the commodity 
today? Evidently, above all, the value of the means ad- 
vanced and the workers’ wages. But the means advanced are 
the very same wages, now transformed into material means. 
What, then, determines wages? The value of the commodi- 
ties on which the wages are spent. But we are asking what 
determines the value of these commodities. The answer re- 
mains the same: wages and the used part of the capital ad- 
vanced... As Marx noted, “If the exchange-value of a pro- 
duct equals the labour-time contained in the product, then 
the exchange-value of a working day is equal to the product 
it yields, in other words, wages must be equal to the prod- 
uct of labour.”? This remark remains valid today: as soon 
as we begin to determine value by working time, we imme- 
diately make the same serious mistake of unwittingly equat- 
ing the value of the working day and the product created 
during this time. We find ourselves in an impasse: the value 
of the commodity is explained by the value of the same 
(consumed) commodities. 

It should be said that not only the chief theoretical pre- 
mise of the “commodity” conception was borrowed from 
the supporters of “constituted” value. Many of the practi- 
cal proposals considered above also reveal a suspicious si- 
milarity with those developed previously by Proudhon, 
Malthus and Rodbertus. Proudhon, for example, following 
Gray, tried to prove that gold and silver are money only 
as symbols of the labour time spent on their production. 


1 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Econo- 
my, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 62. 
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If five working hours are embodied in an ounce of gold, 
he argued, then all commodities requiring the same amount 
of time for their production should be equal in value to this 
amount of gold. That is what Proudhon believed. We quot- 
ed above from a recently published textbook on finances 
which asserted virtually the same thing in relation to the 
money circulating in the Soviet economy. This coincidence 
is not, of course, a chance one, since the value of commodi- 
ties is, in both cases, to be measured in terms of the average 
amount of working time required to produce each of them. 
Then it begins to appear that working time can become a 
monetary unit in itself, a measure of value. 

It should be noted that the ideas on calculating the sub- 
sistence minimum as the basis for setting the wages of all 
categories of the working people (as discussed above) also 
derive from this same source. The working time of the cart 
driver and that of the architect are economically, in them- 
selves, Dihring claimed, of absolutely equal value. This 
being so, he believed that under socialism everyone’s work- 
ing time would be estimated in advance and absolutely by 
the same standard, and all working time would be consid- 
ered to be of equal value. (Of course, the labour of the 
architect must, in the quantitative terms, be paid at a higher 
rate, in order for the principle of equal value to be observed, 
since outlays on education and so on must be taken into 
account). Wages must be the same for equal working time, 
Dihring asserted. This approach created a rift between the 
assessment of labour and the product created by it. Dihr- 
ing believed that, over equal periods of time, the working 
man produces equal value. Marx and Engels showed quite 
convincingly that this view was mistaken. The reduction of 
complex to simple labour was presented by Marx as it hap- 
pens in real life, that is, by means of a social process behind 
the backs of the producers, of realisation on the market of 
the product created. 

Dihring’s attempt to assign to Marx the view that the 
working time of one person has, in advance, more value 
than that of another, was categorically refuted by Engels as 
not corresponding to the chief premises of Marx’s labour 
theory of value. This false concept could only arise among 
scholars who identified value with costs of production and 
equated value and wages. Engels explained: “If we take two 
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workers, even in the same branch of industry, the value they 
produce in one hour of labour-time will always vary with 
the intensity of their labour and their skill—and not even 
an economic commune, at any rate not on our planet, can 
remedy this evil_which, however, is only an evil for people 
like Dithring. What, then, remains of the complete equality 
of value of any and every labour? Nothing but the purely 
braggart phrase, which has no other economic foundation 
than Herr Dithring’s incapacity to distinguish between the 
determination of value by labour and determination of 
value by wages—nothing but the ukase, the basic law of the 
new economic commune: Equal wages for equal labour- 
time!” This “‘levelling socialism”, as Engels called Dihr- 
ing’s ideal social structure, has nothing in common with 
scientific socialism. 

When, under Soviet conditions, the question arises of cal- 
culating value in terms of labour power, N. G. Chernyshev- 
sky’s sarcasm over such proposals in connection with social 
property springs unbidden to mind. Reproaching Mill for 
his incorrect interpretation of Louis Blanc, he takes Mill’s 
error to grotesque extremes in order to make it evident to 
everyone: ‘‘...he demands [Blanc.—G.L.] that everyone de- 
vote his efforts to working for the sake of the communist 
cash account, and receive maintenance due to him accord- 
ing to his needs, i.e., this means that, if it is decided that I 
can live on black bread and oats, I shall work like a slave; 
and people who have nothing to do with me will eat the 
white bread I have made and beef from cattle I have fat- 
tened, while I never get a whiff of either of them.’’? 

Concerning such an interpretation of Louis Blanc’s ideas, 
Chernyshevsky rightly exclaims: ‘So it is clear how stupid 
this Louis Blanc is! What is more, the Paris workers must 
have been block-heads to hail such an over-imaginative 
idiot.” 

In fact, Mill himself did not believe in the reality of the 
ideas he assigned to Louis Blanc. ‘To assume,” he said, 
“that one or a few people, selected in some way or another, 
can, by means of one organisation or another of secondary 
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authorities, assign to everyone a job corresponding to his 
abilities, and distribute remuneration according to the mer- 
its of each, distribute material justice well among the mem- 
bers of the commune—to assume that all members will be 
content with how they use their power and will subordina- 
te themselves to it quite willingly, this assumption is one 
that hardly needs refuting, because it is an obvious chimera. 
People can submit without a murmur to a particular rule, such 
as that of equality, or to chance, or external necessity. But 
for just a few people to weigh each person on their scales in 
order to give one more and another less merely because they 
have taken it into their heads to do so—this people will not 
stand unless they consider these people to be superior 
beings, and tremble at their supernatural power.””! 

This is, I believe, an obviously reasonable remark. So the 
suggestions made by those economists who nowadays 
advise us to orient the system of material incentives for the 
working people not on the amount of the products they 
create, but on calculations of the value of labour power, 
contradict, it seems to me, the nature of the Soviet econ- 
omy and cannot bring success. 

Assessing the historical significance of the ideas of “con- 
stituted”’ value, Marx wrote as follows about one of its most 
active supporters—Malthus: “Thus Malthus, instead of ad- 
vancing beyond Ricardo, seeks to drag political economy 
back to where it was before Ricardo, even to where it was 
before Adam Smith and the Physiocrats.”? Marx had an 
equally negative attitude towards the Proudhonists’ ideas 
of using commodity-money relations under socialism, while 
discarding the objective contradictions inherent in them. 
‘From this,’’ wrote Marx, ‘‘we may form an estimate of the 
shrewdness of the petit-bourgeois socialism, which, while 
perpetuating the production of commodities, aims at abo- 
lishing the ‘antagonism’ between money and commodities, 
and consequently, since money exists only by virtue of this 
antagonism, at abolishing money itself. We might just as 
well try to retain Catholicism without the Pope.”? These 
assessments cannot but attract our attention, especially con- 
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cerning the development of the political economy of socia- 
lism. After comparing the “commodity” conception witha 
number of ideas developed originally by Proudhon, Rod- 
bertus, Dithring and others, it will probably be easier to 
understand the difficulties encountered in attaining a num- 
ber of the practical goals set by the economic reform. As 
a rule, they arise every time attempts are made to fulfil a 
given measure from the standpoint of “‘constituted”’ value. 

What is the overall result of the analysis of the views dis- 
cussed above on the problem of improving the mechanism 
for measuring and forming requirements and managing the 
economy? It may be briefly formulated thus: value in its 
Marxist understanding has disappeared from economic life 
today. In its place, under the same name, a category of aver- 
age outlays is beginning to function. This emerges in a plan- 
ned way from the sum of the individual outlays in indi- 
vidual enterprises. The law of value is losing its force as a 
regulator of economic processes and is being replaced by the 
law of economies of labour time and economies of labour 
inputs. The setting of tasks and goals for production begins 
to seem a purely technical matter, depending only on cor- 
rect account being taken of engineering factors. The objec- 
tive character of the contradictions in the socialist commo- 
dity are thus directly or indirectly denied. The main reason 
for all these shortcomings arising in the economy is then 
seen as people’s subjective qualities. Hence, also, the struggle 
against negative phenomena in the development of the natio- 
nal economy is imagined to be connected mainly with the 
development of scientific and educational work, correction 
of purely technological calculations, norms and the like. 

Yet is the idea that there is no contradiction in socialist 
society between value and use-value, between the labour of 
the individual enterprise and social labour-—between con- 
crete and abstract labour, really so indisputable? 


Are All the Factors in Our Economy ‘‘Material”’ Ones? 


It sometimes seems that economics is one of the few 
sciences in which everything is stable, visible and com- 
prehensible, and if divergencies do occur, they are most 
likely to be of the type described by Hans Christian Ander- 
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sen in “The Emperor’s New Clothes”. Economics is not 
philosophy, where one has to philosophise with unmeasur- 
able, unweighable and intangible categories... It is not even 
physics or chemistry, where again one has to deal with 
things that are sometimes perplexing, things that force one 
to assume even the “disappearance of matter”, as happened 
when the electron was discovered. 

No, economics, whatever you might say, is an archmate- 
rial science and if a plant produces iron, it is immediately 
visible that something has been done, that so may tonnes of 
output have been smelted; if fabric has been woven, then 
there is no mystification here that might give rise to endless 
disputes or doubt, or presuppose that not one thing but 
another has been created, not fabric but steel, say. Every- 
thing here is immediately visible. When economic problems 
are regarded in this material way, everything seems simple 
and accessible to elementary accounting, calculation and 
forecasting. Prime cost, physical output, profit, profitabi- 
lity, labour productivity and so on and so forth—surely all 
these things can be calculated to hundredths of a per cent! 
Of course they can! The economy is then seen as lacking 
any complexity and requiring for its successful growth only 
conscientious labour and careful accounting of production 
costs. 

But take a closer look at this “simple” science and you 
will see that all this artlessness is, as it were, specially 
thought up in order to confuse people, to conceal the es- 
sence of the object behind superficial phenomena, to hamp- 
er penetration into its depths. Is this not the case? 

I have two daughters. Like other parents, I give them 
pocket-money for ice-creams when they ask for it. Once 
they have the money they run off and, without more ado, 
change their minds. For some reason or other they do not 
use the money to buy the ice-cream they like best, but 
another, cheaper one. With the remaining money they buy 
tickets to the cinema. This is how the complex political- 
economic problem of choosing the “optimum” is solved at 
this level. The housewife has more trouble making the “‘op- 
timal”’? choice when she goes shopping, but eventually she 
manages to do so by purchasing margarine instead of butter 
and ready-made meat-balls instead of a joint of beef. She 
does not do this because she does not know which butter or 
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meat is better. So it is totally wrong to think that the fate 
of a product is decided by its quality and use-value alone. 
Besides, both cases could be told in reverse: if there is a bor- 
ing film on at the cinema, children will prefer to buy the 
tastiest ice-cream. And the housewife is not, as the reader 
will undoubtedly note, always governed in her purchases by 
the marvellous logic attributed to her by the present author. 
Hence (not from women but from the consumer’s “‘illogic- 
al” behaviour) come all the problems in the economy. The 
purchasers sometimes choose a worse but cheaper item and 
sometimes a better but more expensive one. The same thing 
happens with industrial and agricultural enterprises. 

Yes, to understand something in the economy from the 
position of production costs is just as difficult as from that 
of the quality of the commodity, that is, its use-value. The 
““llogical” nature of the consumer’s behaviour is maintained 
in our eyes until we adjust the value of the commodity and 
include it in our calculations. Here we approach the core of 
the matter, which the various groups of economists assess so 
differently. In all the cases mentioned—the child buying ice- 
cream, the housewite purchasing weekly groceries, and en- 
terprises planning corresponding development rates of some 
type of production, we do not come up against errors made 
by the rating services, or human capriciousness, which can- 
not be calculated, or subjective mistakes made by indivi- 
duals, as some economists say, but against an objective con- 
tradiction contained in the commodity of socialist produc- 
tion itself. That is, that very value and the law of value, 
which the supporters of the “commodity” and “non-com- 
modity” conceptions buried so easily, have in fact been pre- 
served, though in modified form! It is they that disturb the 
elegance of many plans, drawing attention to themselves by 
means of emerging disproportions, and interfering persis- 
tently in all economic calculations. 

Observing economic life, some Soviet scholars have noted 
this fact long since. M. F. Makarova, for instance, wrote 
quite specifically in her book that came out back in 1958: 
“The obvious scarcity of commodities that has existed for 
many years (both of consumer goods and means of produc- 
tion) to some extent conceals the contradiction inherent 
within the commodity. But as production expands and the 
quantity of commodities increases substantially, this contra- 
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diction will manifest itself increasingly tangibly.”! What 
does this mean as applied to the initial theoretical premises 
of political economy? It is quite obvious that the contradic- 
tion Makarova mentions in relation to socialist output is 
that between abstract and concrete labour, between, in the 
final count, use-value and value. That is, Makarova (and any- 
one in agreement with her) recognises something denied 
by others. She sees the reason for the shortcomings in the 
economy not in the subjective sphere, not in the moral- 
criminal-ethical one, but in the economic sphere—in ignor- 
ing the contradiction contained in the socialist commodity 
itself. This is a very, very important conclusion. Understand- 
ing this, Makarova was being quite pessimistic when, 16 
years ago, she wrote the phrase quoted above (let us add 
that she is right, provided the objective nature of the con- 
tradiction is not taken into account). To spend time and 
space to confirm that Makarova’s predictions were right is 
not, unfortunately necessary; this is obvious to everyone. 
Although, at the time, this conclusion seemed unlikely to 
those economists who consider the Soviet economy to be 
a “‘non-commodity” one. 

So now we can go back to our economic table, compiled 
according to Mendeleyev’s model, and say: while one group 
of economists can see no other link between the negative 
phenomena in the economy than the infiltration of weak 
and incompetent people into top jobs or miscalculations by 
the rating services (which is almost the same thing), the 
other indicates quite precisely that the chief negatwe pro- 
cesses in the national economy, however diverse they may 
be, have a common inttial basis, a common nature—they ig- 
nore value in its truly scientific understanding, ignore the 
contradiction objectwely inherent in our soczalist com- 
modity. 

A quite interesting picture thus emerges: different groups 
of economists look at one and the same thing and describe 
it in totally different ways. Some say it is white, others— 
black. Some say that our labour is directly social, so the na- 
tional economy must be managed like a single factory, 
where the contradiction between concrete and abstract la- 
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bour disappears as does that between the use-value of the 
socialist product and its value, where, to be brief, value it- 
self disappears. Others assert the exact opposite: our labour 
is not directly social in the sense that Marx used this con- 
cept; the contradiction between concrete and abstract lab- 
our is retained, though it changes in essence and form, so 
the contradiction between use-value and value is also re- 
tained. 

Who is right? Without an answer to these theoretical 
questions it is impossible to work out a correct solution to 
such practical problems as price-formation, the role and 
place of money in the Soviet economy, the position of the 
enterprise in the national economic system, determination 
of the form of material and technical supplies; that is, it 
is impossible to choose an effective way of improving the 
mechanism for measuring and forming requirements, and 
the system for managing the economy. As we can see, the 
dispute between economists is far from academic. Its result 
will decide the direction in which relations in the national 
economy will be improved. 

Our task now consists, apparently, in clarifying the posi- 
tion of those economists, who, apparently in spite of 
Marx’s, Engels’ and Lenin’s unanimity on the issue, believe 
that value and the law of value (though in a different form) 
continue to exist and operate under Soviet conditions today 
and, proceeding from this conviction, offer a system of 
practical measures for managing the economy and achiev- 
ing the goals of the reform. 

First of all, is it correct to assert that Marx, Engels and 
Lenin connected the fate of commodity production only | 
with a given form of property? Yes, the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism did indeed say that, under socialism, public 
ownership would make such categories of the commodity 
economy as money, price, credit and profit unnecessary. 
What, however, did they mean by this? Marx and Engels 
never, of course, reduced the understanding of the econom- 
ic system merely to the form of property. Indicating the 
multifaceted nature and diversity of the qualities and mani- 
festations of production relations, they noted that state 
ownership contained the possibility of resolving the social 
contradictions in the economic sphere, but, they stressed, 
the etatisation of property under different social conditions 
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could produce different results and have different social 
consequences. An explanation of the need for commodity 
production to be retained in terms of private ownership of 
the means of production might link the fate of commodity 
production not with economic aspects, but with legal ones. 
A non-commodity economic system would then appear to 
be timeless, a sort of absolute of perfection that mankind 
could achieve as soon as its benefits were realised. Such a 
system could, therefore, appear at any time and in any 
country, as soon as private property was abolished by any 
method. An explanation of the existence of commodity 
production in terms of the forms of property inevitably 
leads to an idealistic interpretation of the very institution of 
property, too: it begins to appear, as it did to Dihring, that 
property emerges from force. Then there is no other expla- 
nation of property. Property is, in itself, something deriva- 
tive, depending on more significant aspects of the develop- 
ment of human society, on the character of human labour 
above all. 

Any human labour is social labour, but under different 
conditions this quality may be revealed in different ways. 
Thus, the primitive tribe united people in order to combine 
efforts to fight against enemies, struggle against the forces 
of nature, and obtain food (no one can kill a mammoth by 
himself!) Here the social character of labour is obvious; the 
labour of each is included in the labour of all directly, with- 
out any mediating links, and its social utility is determined 
without the help of the market mechanism. Using the usual 
scientific terminology, labour under these conditions is 
directly social in character. “Direct social production,” 
Engels wrote, ‘and direct distribution preclude all exchange 
of commodities, therefore also the transformation of the pro- 
ducts into commodities (at any rate within the community) 
and consequently also their transformation into values. 

‘*..The quantity of social labour contained in a product 
need not then be established in a roundabout way; daily 
experience shows in a direct way how much of it is required 
on the average.’ In this way, when labour is directly social 
in character, there is no need for trade or money or any of 
the things connected with them (banks, credit, and the 
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like). But the opposite does not apply: the elimination of 
these categories is in no way able to make labour directly 
social in character. 

Directly social production took place during the period 
of an extremely low level of development of the productive 
forces, when man was only just about able, as a member 
of the tribe or commune, to produce enough to feed him- 
self. As soon, however, as the productive forces developed 
to the state when an opportunity arose to produce more 
than a person needed in order to survive, substantial changes 
took place in the character of labour. As the division of 
labour deepens, an increasing part of output begins to be 
produced for exchange, that is, for sale. 

The social character of labour is revealed here no longer 
directly, not at the moment when a given labour operation 
is completed, but indirectly, in a mediated way, only after the 
finished product has found a purchaser who consents to pay 
some price for it. This constantly conceals the possibility of 
a contradiction between social and private labour—a lack of 
correspondence between individual labour outlays and 
social ones, the danger that these private outlays will not be 
either completely or partially recognised by society. 

In contrast to directly social labour, such labour, includ- 
ed in the labour of all society through the mechanism of ex- 
change and revealing its social necessity through this, 
Marx called private labour. ‘‘As a general rule,” he wrote 
ny Capital, “articles of utility become commodities, only 
because they are products of the labour of private indivi- | 
duals or groups of individuals who carry on their work in- | 
dependently of each other. The sum total of the labour of 
all these private individuals forms the aggregate labour of 
society. Since the producers do not come into social con- 
tact with each other until they exchange their products, 
the specific social character of each producer’s labour does 
not show itself except in the act of exchange. In other 
words, the labour of the individual asserts itself as a part of 
the labour of society only by means of the relations which | 
the act of exchange establishes directly between the pro- 
ducts, and indirectly, through them, between the pro- 
ducers.”” 
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This very important provision of Marxism discloses the 
main reason for the emergence and survival of commodity 
production. This is that, at the given level of development 
of the productive forces, the producers are separated from 
one another. The labour process does not tie them closely 
together, as it does, for example, among bees and ants. They 
lead a fairly autonomous existence. This isolation, engend- 
ered by the private nature of labour, also gave rise to com- 
modity-money relations as a form of connection between 
producers. This was particularly stressed by Lenin. “Thus,” 
he wrote, “in the historical development of capitalism two 
features are important: 1) the transformation of the natural 
economy of the direct producers into commodity economy, 
and 2) the transformation of commodity economy into cap- 
italist economy. The first transformation is due to the ap- 
pearance of the social division of labour—the specialisation 
of isolated [N.B.: this is an essential condition of commodity 
economy], separate producers in only one branch of indus- 
try.” 

Consequently, commodity production is engendered not 
by private property but by the private character of labour, 
which isolates producers from one another. It should be said 
straight away that the concepts of the “private character 
of labour’’ and “private property” are not one and the same 
thing. The same adjective is applied to two qualitatively dif- 
ferent things or phenomena: “‘private’’ in the sense of 
personal, not common, indicates the character of property, 
while ‘‘private” in the sense of part of the overall whole in- 
dicates that the “‘whole” is not monolithic in nature. The 
private character of labour is more protracted historically 
than private property: it emerged earlier and disappears 
somewhat after the latter has been eliminated. Suffice it 
to recall that commodity exchange appeared between com- 
munes, that is, community labour spent on the production 
of output for exchange was already private in character. The 
labour of co-operative, joint-stock and state organisations 
producing output for sale is also private in character. Con- 
sequently, the economic isolation of producers, constitut- 
ing the essence of commodity production, also exists under 
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the most diverse forms of property, although the nature 
and level of this isolation have their own specific features in 
each case. 

The fact is that, under commodity production, alongside 
the economic isolation of the producers, there has long 
since also existed another tendency—towards the ever ex- 
panding and increasingly multilateral economic socialisa- 
tion of production. One level of isolation may be observed 
on the basis of the spade and pick as implements of produc- 
tion, the horse and sail boat as means of communications, 
and quite another on the basis of automatic production 
lines, computers and intercontinental telephone communi- 
cations. 

The development of the productive forces increases more 
and more the link and interdependence between different 
production units and whole sectors of production. It is one 
thing when separate weavers combine in a manufactory, and 
another when, on the basis of this manufactory, a modern, 
large-scale weaving mill emerges within some association of 
related enterprises. So there exist different levels of eco- 
nomic socialisation, depending on the level of development 
of the productive forces. The highest is when all individual 
enterprises, or rather all individual associations of enter- 
prises are organically merged into a single mechanism, where 
each form of production is interconnected with the others, 
just as the workshops of a single factory or work teams of 
a state or collective farm are now naturally linked. Com- 
modity-money relations will not be necessary there to link 
the individual parts of production and the socio-economic 
isolation of enterprises will be overcome. 

Consequently, the socialisation of production is primarily 
an economic process and only its successful completion at 
some very high level of development of the productive 
forces can fully eliminate the isolation of producers, and 
thus its result—commodity production. On the way towards 
this supreme stage, the socialisation of production already 
eliminates private ownership within the enterprise and trust. 
But this does not yet obviate the need for indirect links 
between producers with the help of commodity-money 
categories. On the boundaries between economic aggregate 
units they continue to operate. 

Production-economic socialisation, leading to maximum 
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concentration and centralisation of production, is not the 
same thing as socio-economic socialisation. While this pro- 
cess is based on private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, all the benefits from socialisation are reaped not by 
society, but by capitalists. True socialisation of production 
presupposes a change in its structure and organisation when 
development will be accomplished precisely in the interests 
of society, and not of one small part of it. From this point 
of view, the concept of “socialisation”’ already has, as we 
can see, another meaning and aspect. 

Economic socialisation of production is, of course, a 
reason and precondition for legal, administrative socialisa- 
tion. This dependence must not be understood in an over- 
simplified way, however. Engels himself spoke about the 
need to distinguish between legal and economic socialisation 
and about the different stages of the latter. Some branches 
of production, he said, achieve an extremely high degree of 
socialisation, which compels society itself to assume the man- 
agement of such types of production (the postal services, 
telegraphs, railways, and the like). 

“I say ‘have to,’” Engels stressed in particular in Antz 
Dithring, “for only when the means of production and dis- 
tribution have actually outgrown the form of management 
by joint-stock companies, and when, therefore, the taking 
them over by the state has become economically inevitable, 
and then—even if it is the state of today that effects this— 
is there an economic advance, the attainment of another 
step preliminary to the taking over of all productive forces 
by society itself. But of late, since Bismarck went in for 
state-ownership of industrial establishments, a kind of spuni- 
ous socialism has arisen, degenerating, now and again, into 
something of flunkeyism, that without more ado declares 
all state ownership, even of the Bismarckian sort, to be so- 
cialistic. Certainly, if the taking over by the state of the to- 
bacco industry is socialistic, then Napoleon and Metternich 
must be numbered among the founders of socialism.””! 

As we can see, Engels is here distinguishing between two 
types of socialisation: economic and legal. He notes the dif- 
ferent levels of economic socialisation in different branches 
of production—in some the level of economic socialisation 
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has already gone far ahead, in others it remains absolutely 
and relatively low. Economic socialisation is thus not some 
one-time act, since a wide variety of levels is observed in 
society, and legal socialisation cannot yet eliminate the 
shortcomings in economic socialisation. 

Thus, when using the concept of “socialisation”, it is 
evidently necessary to distinguish between at least three 
meanings of it: production-economic, socio-political, and 
legal. In spite of being interconnected, each of them also 
has its own independent function. In particular, complete 
production-economic socialisation is the chief condition for 
the dying away of commodity production and commodity- 
money relations. To confuse these different aspects of socia- 
lisation is to risk profound theoretical and practical errors. 

After the October Revolution, all the chief means of pro- 
duction were nationalised and confiscated throughout the 
country, that is, they were socialised. First they were socia- 
lised in the legal sense of the word. Initially, however, pro- 
duction-economic socialisation remained as it had been be- 
fore the Revolution, that is, at a relatively low level. Lenin 
pointed out this contradiction: “Even the greatest possible 
‘determination’ in the world is not enough to pass from 
nationalisation and confiscation to socialisation.”' ‘The 
principal difficulty,’’ Lenin stressed in the spring of 1918, 
“lies in the economic sphere, namely, the introduction of 
the strictest and universal accounting and control of the 
production and distribution of goods, raising the productivi- 
ty of labour and socialising production in practice.” 

Under the conditions at the time, Lenin saw the real exis- 
tence of elements of five clearly-defined socio-economic 
systems and five different levels of economic socialisation of 
production. Consequently, there could be no question of 
the completion by the Revolution of the socialisation of 
production at that time. Socialisation of socialised produc- 
tion was still to be undertaken, since the production-econ- 
omic isolation of producers still existed. 

At the same time, this was an unusual isolation, based on 
public ownership of the means of production and hence 

1 VI. Lenin, “‘Left-Wing’ Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois 
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2 Vv. I. Lenin, “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 241. 
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engendering the need for economic development in public, 
not private interests, the need for planned management of 
the economy as a single factory. An unusual form of “‘so- 
cialised isolation” might be said to have emerged. In this 
way, under the new conditions, a quite complex political 
economic phenomenon took shape. On the one hand, there 
was obvious legal and socio-political socialisation, on the 
other—the production-economic socialisation was evidently 
far from complete. 

Those who did not see the incomplete nature of the econ- 
omic socialisation behind the completed legal and socio- 
political socialisation, who understood the Marxist teaching 
on the disappearance of commodity production under socia- 
lisation of the means of production in a simplified way, 
drew the conclusion that commodity-money relations 
should immediatey be abolished, justifying their partial and 
temporary retention only at the boundaries between state 
and private or co-operative property. 

On the contrary, those who saw and understood actual 
reality correctly and thus the remaining isolation even of 
socialised enterprises, proposed not abolishing but broadly 
developing commodity-money relations in all sectors, in- 
cluding the state socialised one, taking into account all the 
specifics and features of the situation. Lenin, right from the 
first days of Soviet power, came out, of course, for the 
broad use of commodity-money relations in building so- 
cialism, departing from this line for quite obvious reasons 
only under the extreme war-time conditions. 

Since that time, the level of production-economic sociali- 
sation has risen many-fold in the country. The stage at 
which all the individual parts of the national economic or- 
ganism would merge into a monolithic whole, i.e., when 
economic isolation of producers will disappear, has still 
not been attained, however. Labour in this sense has not yet 
become directly social. Consequently, the reason for com- 
modity production has not yet disappeared. Some scholars 
have pointed this out. True, they speak timidly about So- 
viet labour not yet having become completely directly so- 
cial, but what does completely or not completely mean? 
The water in a kettle may be said not to have boiled com- 
pletely, but what does this mean? Maybe only that icecubes 
have melted in it? Maybe that the water is already warm? 
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Maybe hot? Such indeterminacy will hardly help in el- 
aborating the precise ideas necessary for working out practi- 
cal measures. 

To say that labour, under Soviet conditions, has not yet 
become completely directly social is to admit that it cannot 
be described as such at all. And this is a considerable step 
forward. Just as important as the admission that a plank 
that for a long time was recognised as being white (maybe 
it was covered with frost), is not in fact painted white (the 
frost has melted). But another question immediately arises: 
what colour is it then? 

So, if the labour in the Soviet Union has not yet become 
directly social in the Marxist sense of the word, what sort 
of labour is it? Here is what some scholars studying the 
problems of the political economy of socialism write on 
this. “It is a mistake,” writes G. Meyer (GDR), “to interpret 
the new character of labour under socialism as if labour here 
were directly social, as Marx understood it in the theory of 
value.” The same conclusion is drawn by some Hungarian 
economists, who think that the social character of labour 
can to a substantial degree be accomplished only indirectly, 
subordinated to the subsequent control of the market, and 
that the private character of labour remains substantial, 
deriving from the isolation of the enterprise. 

The private character of labour under socialism differs 
fundamentally, of course, from its character under capital- 
ism, since the very isolation of the producers, as mentioned 
above, has a totally different “socialised” character. At the 
same time, the retention of this specific character of labour 
presupposes a test of the degree of its social utility through 
the commodity-money mechanism. 

This view at last makes it possible to answer the question 
as to the reasons for commodity production remaining 
under socialism, to give an answer that scholars have been 
seeking in a multitude of discussions for a long time. 

In this way, the “non-commodity” statements made by 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, to which the supporters of the 
“non-commodity”’ view of the Soviet economy usually 
refer, do not apply at all to the development stage of the 
relations of production that Soviet society has reached. For 
this reason, Marx, Engels and Lenin cannot be said to have 
made a mistake in assessing the prospects for the use of 
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commodity-money relations, since they avoided this error 
by allowing for indirect links to remain until the produc- 
tion-economic socialisation of the economy reaches the 
level eliminating the isolation of producers. Soviet labour 
has not yet become directly social in the sense implied by 
the classics. It can be called directly social in the sense that, 
under Soviet conditions today, each person works not for 
his employer, but for himself, for society as a whole. Con- 
sequently, Marx’s labour theory of value retains its signific- 
ance for us as the theoretical basis for the political economy 
of socialism, but it demands further development and 
analysis of the most characteristic specifics of value rela- 
tions arising on the basis of public ownership of the means 
of production at various stages in the development of social- 
ism. 

When elaborating the labour theory of value, both Marx 
and Engels stressed value as a socio-economic category. 

During Lenin’s lifetime, the basic principles were elaborat- 
ed for managing the socialist economy, proceeding from 
recognition of the role of commodity-money relations. 

The Leninist approach to the problems of using trade and 
commodity-money relations on the basis of public owner- 
ship of the means of production, an approach, proceeding 
from recognition of the actual significance for us of Marx’s 
labour theory of value, makes it possible today, too, to seek 
correct solutions to the most important national economic 
problems. 

What does the work on improving the management of 
production and the attempts to finda scientifically substan- 
tiated method for determining people’s rational require- 
ments look like from this angle? Above all, this approach 
changes the view on the category of requirements. It be- 
comes obvious that requirements are not a technical mag- 
nitude or constant, but a variable. So the entire mechanism 
for measuring, forming and satisfying them must be adjust- 
ed to take account of this. 

It follows from the applicability of Marx’s labour theory 
of value to current conditions that social requirements can- 
not be determined by order, without taking account of the 
rapidly changing information from the sphere of production 
and realisation of commodities and a corresponding reac- 
tion, adjustment and restructuring of production in response- 
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to these signals. As the classics of Marxism stressed, value 
reveals its true magnitude at the moment of exchange and 
realisation of the commodity, so the value approach to 
economic development requires development of both retail 
and wholesale trade, moreover, the consumer must be free 
to choose which goods he needs. 

Recognition of the retention under current conditions of 
concrete and abstract labour in the Marxist interpretation of 
the essence of these categories, that is, an understanding 
that they are of different types and have different qualities, 
compels us to seek a “third’’ material for comparing and 
reducing all labour expenditures to some common denomi- 
nator. This “third” material is money, provided with a cor- 
responding gold basis and being convertible. “Gold as the 
universal equivalent is retained under socialism not because 
of continuity, but as a consequence of the fact that when 
money is not backed up by gold, it ceases, in essence, to be 
money and becomes a symbol of account. Marx’s provision 
that gold and silver are not money by nature, but money is, 
by nature, always gold and silver means that wherever there 
is commodity production and exchange, gold must act as 
the monetary commodity,” writes I. I. Konnik.! So it is a 
matter of money being a commodity and not a monetary 
symbol, as other conceptions virtually see it. These issues 
are currently being discussed in the other socialist coun- 
tries, too. 

It is obvious that a solution to this problem would make 
it possible to put the stimulation of the production of 
world-standard commodities on a firm economic basis, 
and this would help accelerate the development of foreign 
trade and facilitate the more active inclusion of the Soviet 
economy in the international division of labour. 

An orientation on the theoretical plane on the Marxist 
labour theory of value opens up prospects for creating the 
more effective system of price formation required for the 
correct “tanking” of social requirements. Prices must re- 
flect socially necessary labour expenditures. A large propor- 
tion of economists are in agreement with this proposition. 
The Marxist interpretation of socially necessary labour in- 


1 1,1, Konnik, Money in the Period of the Building of Commu- 
nist Society, Finansy Publishers, Moscow, 1966, p. 30 (in Russian). 
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cludes far more than just actual average expenditures on the 
production of the given output, as is sometimes asserted. In 
an analysis, account must also be taken of the conditions 
for the realisation of the commodity, the degree of satura- 
tion of the market and the proportions that have taken 
shape on it. For this reason, today, too, price formation 
must be oriented not on average sectoral outlays plus the 
addition of some profit, calculated according to some pmin- 
ciple or other, but on ensuring market equilibrium, which 
is certainly not achieved by the interplay of prices alone, 
but primarily by planning of the corresponding volumes 
of production. 

Social requirements and effective demand on the market 
are very different things. There might be a demand for com- 
modities that constitute a threat to society (narcotics, weap- 
ons, pornography, and so on), so improvement not only of 
the instruments for measuring social requirements (trade, 
prices, money) are of major significance, but also the devel- 
opment of the actual mechanism for revealing them. A cor- 
rect understanding of Marx’s teaching on the process of so- 
cialisation makes it possible to see the socio-economic iso- 
lation of individual parts of Soviet society and their ensu- 
ing inherent specific interests and requirements. These must 
be integrated so flexibly that the interests of individual 
parts of society do not predominate over common interests 
and, on the contrary, that common interests do not sup- 
press partial ones. For this it is necessary to determine the 
jurisdiction of the various economic organisations, more 
precisely in order that each issue might be resolved by the 
organisation possessing the most information for this pur- 
pose and having the greatest interest in the results. 

It is a matter of the nghts and duties of the enterprise, 
region, town, and area in developing production. Nowa- 
days a large proportion of all problems at various levels are 
decided from “above’’, which makes it difficult to take the 
specifics of social requirements into consideration, disrupts 
the correct order of priority im satisfying them and reduces 
local initiative in seeking means for solving local problems. 
If part of the functions currently fulfilled by central organi- 
sations were distributed among all these different levels, 
this would, on the one hand, help the central organisations 
to concentrate on problems of an overall state character 
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(general proportions, scientific and technological policy, the 
introduction into operation of reserve stocks for maintain- 
ing equilibrium, analysis of the social consequences of pro- 
duction development and the like) and, on the other, would 
rouse the creative forces of the socio-economic managers 
who are currently slumbering. For this it is evidently neces- 
sary to assign constant sources of funds to enterprises, plac- 
ing them at their complete disposal for a protracted period. 
Precisely sources, and not a fixed sum, so that there might 
be an interest in the intensive use of funds and a possibility 
of organising production development for the long term. In 
this case, greater harmony can obviously be achieved in out- 
lays on the development of production and protection of the 
environment, in expenditures on the production of consumer 
goods and expansion of the education system, urban trans- 
port, and kindergartens, that is, on bringing demand and the 
structure of social requirements closer together. 

An understanding that each level of socio-economic activ- 
ity has its own specifics, a certain autonomy and a quite 
precisely determined range of tasks under its jurisdiction, 
makes it possible to outline a correct approach to the furth- 
er improvement of planning. Given such an approach to 
things, the dilemma of planning “from above’’ or “from 
below” would evidently not even arise. The planning of 
a given activity must be carried out precisely where there 
is the maximum information available on the proposed activ- 
ity and the greatest interest in its results for the purposes 
of decision-making. Consequently, enterprises and associa- 
tions themselves must show concern for the volume of the 
production of footwear, cars, furniture and the like, for the 
range produced and the level of production outlays, and 
bear all the financial and moral responsibility for success 
or failure in realising their output. In the same way, the 
town or region must, within the limits of their revenues, 
themselves determine what, how and when to build, pro- 
ceeding from local specifics. The planning of the macro- 
and infrastructure of activities outside the framework of 
the departmental, regional or commercial approach, but of 
vital importance for the functioning of society as an inte- 
gral whole, must be concentrated at the highest, state level, 
where there is most information and interest for setting and 
fulfilling tasks of precisely this order. It is clear that the im- 
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plementation of these plans would do much to decide the 
direction taken by plans at all other levels. In general, how- 
ever, the delegation of planning work by levels, while the 
unity of all planning activities is retained, would promote 
the development of the principles of democratic centralism 
in the management of the national economy. Planning work 
would, under these conditions, change considerably in 
character, since more account would have to be taken than 
at present of the fluctuation in social requirements, the 
changes in them and the demand for balance and market 
equilibrium to be maintained. For this purpose, more in- 
formation would be required than is currently available. The 
art of forecasting the development of social requirements 
by considering the dynamics not only of physical, but also 
value indicators would have to be learned. 


Optimality Criteria 


Sometimes one hears the opinion that broader use of 
commodity-money categories in the Soviet economy would 
inevitably lead to the appearance of random elements in so- 
cial development. One can hardly agree with this. After all, 
a thermometer does not cure or infect people with diseases. 
No one is offended by it if it indicates a high temperature. 
They simply seek a medicine to put the person back on his 
feet, as the thermometer will indicate straight away. In pre- 
cisely the same way, we must not be offended by value in- 
formation if it indicates something we would prefer to be 
untrue. This is merely a signal for the adoption of measures 
to improve the situation. This view on the role of commodi- 
ty-money relations in the economy would hardly lead one 
to suspect that their significance for us has been “overesti- 
mated” or “underestimated”: precise information is always 
of great value and provides more grounds for adopting cor- 
rect, necessary decisions than does a lack or shortage of it. 
Commodity-money categories cannot be allocated a purely 
technical role, one of fulfilling only the function of passive 
accounting of measures adopted, without verifying how 
they were reflected in practice. 

The mechanism for measuring and forming requirements 
under socialism differs from that under capitalism primarily 
in that it is far more ramified. Here the different levels of 
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its functioning are more clearly delmeated, thanks to which 
the specifics and diversity of the working people’s require- 
ments are more fully revealed, and an obstacle is raised to 
any attempts to monopolise activities in this sphere in order 
to impose the will and tastes of others, not corresponding to 
the historical and social nature of the given groups of the 
population. This is a very important specific of the mechan- 
ism under consideration. 

Another feature of it is, in my opinion, more qualitative 
in character. Quantitatively and, so to say, in terms of 
range, the requirements of the slave of a rich Roman patri- 
cian may differ considerably from those of a slave working 
for his master in patriarchal backwoods. Yet, basically, 
their requirements are qualitatively the same. In particular, 
both are profoundly indifferent as to how much their mas- 
ters spend on luxuries and how much on increasing their es- 
tates. The slave has no requirement, of course, to be con- 
cerned about extended reproduction, and it occured to no 
one at that time, I believe, to try to instil such a require- 
ment in him. Two capitalists may be poles apart in all their 
social, economic and psychological parameters, yet basical- 
ly their requirements contain one most important thing— 
both require, above all, surplus value for maintaining their 
social existence, i.e., they need to satisfy the requirement to 
appropriate, free of charge, part of the labour of others, and 
not just any quantity of this, but one that will ensure at 
least an average rate of profit on the capital advanced. They 
also have the requirement to distribute the profit received in 
such a way between expenditures on themselves and the 
needs of production that production would remain compe- 
titive. In this system, the worker is, of course, deprived of 
any interest in the development of production. On the con- 
trary, his requirements are in implacable contradiction with 
those of capitalist production—not, of course, because the 
worker does not think about the morrow at all. After all, 
the peasant or artisan working on his own and living only on 
his own labour is, in contrast to the wage worker, very con- 
cerned about the interests of production: he will go hungry 
himself before he will starve his cow or horse—the basis of 
all his activities. 

One distinguishing feature of the system of the working 
people’s requirements under socialism is their clearly ex- 
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pressed productive character. In the Soviet Union, the work- 
ing people have a vested interest not only in a growth of 
personal consumption, but also in an expansion of produc- 
tion and a rise in its efficiency, since the growth of their 
well-being depends primarily on success in this sphere. Such is 
the objective nature of socialism, and this specific of it derives 
from public ownership of the means of production, the con- 
dition and increase of which are the concern not of special 
groups of people or classes, but of all the working people. 

It should be said that this specific feature is realised in 
different ways at different stages, proceeding from the given 
conditions. Thus, in periods of industrialisation, war and re- 
storation of the ruined national economy, the working peo- 
ple’s interest in the rate of production development was 
realised primarily on the, so to say, macro level. The limit- 
ed number of goals that could be set and achieved at such 
times demanded the maximum concentration in the hands 
of the state of the surplus product created in socialist enter- 
prises. The state distributed the means thus received among 
all the priority needs of the country. This redistribution 
took place not in the interests of some group of people or 
some class, but in those of all the working people. This way 
of realising the working people’s requirements for the devel- 
opment of production in the Soviet Union made possible 
not only victory in the Civil War and World War II, but also 
the creation of a mighty industrial base. New conditions 
were created and new possibilities opened up for setting a 
much larger number of tasks and for developing society 
more harmoniously. he previous means for realising the 
working people’s requirements for the development of pro- 
duction began to demonstrate their inadequacy. A multi- 
staged system for redistributing the surplus product where 
there already exists a diversity of alternative development 
goals, removes the producer so far from the results of his 
labour and the formulation of these goals that he loses any 
real link between his contribution to increasing the national 
wealth and the growth of his own material well-being. We 
have already spoken about attempts to make the working 
people more interested in the final results of production by 
giving them incentives for fulfilling individual production 
indicators not having the necessary effect. Even incentives 
out of profits encounter serious difficulties, since complexi- 
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ties are revealed in co-ordinating the satisfaction of two dif- 
ferent requirements: consumption and accumulation. What 
way out might there be of this quite complex situation? 

It is sometimes suggested that these issues be resolved on 
the basis of the development of wage relations and incen- 
tives to the working people, proceeding from recognition of 
the fact that, under current Soviet conditions, labour power 
must be a commodity. In this case, wage rates would have 
to be fixed firmly and their increase made independent on 
the final results of economic activities in the given sector. 
The entire difference between prime costs, which would in- 
clude wages, and the revenues from realisation of the com- 
modity would be profit. All economic activities would then, 
in this case, be subordinated to maximising this profit. Such 
an approach is not, of course, acceptable here, since produc- 
tion for the sake of production, which would be the inevit- 
able result of this approach, contradicts the foundations of 
socialism. In this case, the question of satisfying the work- 
ing people’s requirements for an expansion of production 
and rise in its effectiveness is left unresolved. We find our- 
selves at a dead-end. 

A number of economists both in the Soviet Union and in 
other socialist countries express the opinion that the prob- 
lem under consideration can be resolved if the activities of 
socialist enterprises are oriented not on a simple increase in 
physical output or even higher profits, but on optimising 
the gross income of the enterprise and the distribution sys- 
tem based on it. How far is this opinion justified? Not only 
logical arguments, but also the rich practice of building so- 
cialism will help answer this question. The fact is that, on 
Soviet collective farms, which are large-scale socialist enter- 
prises for the production of agricultural produce, the given 
principle has long since been in use. What specifics does it, 
then, engender in enterprises and their work collectives? 

Above all, an orientation on the principle of distribution 
of the gross income tells on the position of the immediate 
producer. On Soviet collective farms there are not, of 
course, either in form or essence, any hired labour relations 
or the accompanying category of wages. Collective farmers 
are, as it were, in service to themselves. The farmers, the 
board of the collective farm and its chairman are primarily 
interested in the gross income, rather than the net one. The 
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larger it is, the higher the payment that may be made for 
labour, the more production, and cultural and domestic 
projects can be built, and the more can be paid into the 
funds for social purposes (pensions, aid to the elderly and 
needy, and so on). 

Collective farmers, the masters of production, have no 
interest in economising on payment for labour, that is, on 
themselves, for the sake of forming some “net income”’. 
They are interested only in the proportion of consumption 
and accumulation. The collective farmers decide for them- 
selves how much is to be spent on paying wages and how 
much on expanding production. 

There cannot, of course, be arbitrariness and voluntarism 
in determining this ratio. It is requlated by objective eco- 
nomic laws. And if this year the board of the collective 
farm allocates more in payment for wages than it should, 
if it makes no investment in production (land improvement, 
construction and so on), then in two or three years’ time 
the collective farmers will have to pay for the error. There 
have been instances, for example, when collective farms 
have tried to outdo their neighbours in payment for work- 
ing days by ignoring cultural and domestic construction. 
The time came when young people began to leave these 
farms, and this had a serious negative effect on production. 

We shall not, however, go too deeply into distribution ac- 
cording to gross income. Something else is important for us 
here. Lenin wrote that the serfdom-type organisation of 
social labour was maintained by the discipline of the rod, 
while the capitalist—by the discipline of hunger. The “com- 
munist discipline, the first step towards which is socialism, 
is maintained, and will be so more and more, by the free and 
conscious discipline of the working people themselves, having 
thrown off the yoke of both landowners and capitalists.’”! 

The conscious discipline of which Lenin speaks is the 
rationale of the peasant, who tries to save his cow and 
horse, sometimes even at the expense of his family’s wel- 
fare, for the sake of its present and future. The conscious 
discipline of the collective when distributing its income is 
related precisely to this. The responsibility and freedom 
in deciding issues of production and income distribution 


' V.I. Lenin, Complete Works, Vol. 29, Moscow, 1963, p. 387 (in 
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is precisely the basis on which a true proprietory sense de- 
velops, a feeling that is of no less if not more economic sig- 
nificance for production development than is a new ma- 
chine tool or other piece of machinery. 

Free and conscious discipline and concern for one’s own 
future are what should appear in the distribution of gross 
income. Many examples could be given of collective farmers 
agreeing to a distribution of gross income that from today’s 
point of view seems rather tight. Convincing arguments and 
consideration of the development prospects usually success- 
fully counterbalance a consumption approach. 

Thus, the main thing for collective farmers is how much 
is to be divided, while net income is not a goal in itself for 
them. This makes it possible to realise one very important 
advantage. N. G. Chernyshevsky spoke very well about this, 
trying to determine the specifics of those economic organi- 
sations that will work in the absence of wage relations. 

He said there would be no division here between profits 
and wages, nor the concept of a wage separate from the prod- 
uct itself. Remuneration for labour would be seen as the 
entire output; but the very concept of remuneration for 
labour, he said, did not correspond to this situation entire- 
ly: to be precise, the output is regarded here not as remune- 
ration for labour, but as the result of labour. Remunera- 
tion, Chernyshevsky continued to clarify, presupposes the 
existence of some outsider who appropriates the output and 
allocates a certain part of it for the producer. Under social- 
ism, where there will be no wage labour, neither will there be, 
Chernyshevsky said, “any outside assessor”’ appropriating 
the output for himself and allocating part of it to the worker. 

On Soviet collective farms, this principle is to some ex- 
tent becoming established, as Marx foresaw when he pre- 
sumed that, when the capitalist form of production was eli- 
minated, the payment for labour would be formed as a na- 
tural part of the newly-created value and its size would de- 
pend only on rational proportions for the distribution of 
the output between consumption and accumulation. 

Marx wrote: ‘Of course, if wages are reduced to their 
general basis, namely, to that portion of the product of the 


1 See: Yu.M. Steklov, N. G. Chernyshevsky, Moscow, 1928, 
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producer’s own labour which passes over into the individual 
consumption of the labourer; if we relieve this portion of 
its capitalist limitations and extend it to that volume of con- 
sumption that is permitted, on the one hand, by the existing 
productivity of society (that is, the social productivity of 
his own individual labour as actually social), and which, on 
the other hand, the full development of the individuality 
requires; if, furthermore, we reduce the surplus labour and 
surplus product to that measure which is required under 
prevailing conditions of production of society, on the one 
side to create an insurance and reserve fund, and on the 
other to constantly expand reproduction to the extent dic- 
tated by social needs; finally, if we include in No. | the ne- 
cessary labour, and in No. 2 the surplus-labour, the quan- 
tity of labour which must always be performed by the able- 
bodied on behalf of the immature or incapacitated members 
of society, i.e., if we strip both wages and surplus-value, 
both necessary and surplus-labour, of their specifically capi- 
talist character, then certainly there remain not these forms, 
but merely their rudiments, which are common to all social 
modes of production.” 

The division between necessary and surplus labour is es- 
tablished, as already mentioned, by the collective farmers 
themselves, proceeding from the interests of production and 
their own vital requirements. Moreover, here, in essence, the 
dividing line between necessary and surplus labour is erased 
and all labour becomes necessary: payment for labour is es- 
sential for the collective farmer’s life, but without land im- 
provement, without productive construction, there would 
be no such payment and no growth in it. Investment in the 
development of production thus becomes a necessary condi- 
tion for a rise in the collective farmer’s well-being. This is 
the same provision about which Marx spoke: “‘Only by sup- 
pressing the capitalist form of production could the length 
of the working-day be reduced to the necessary labour-time. 
But, even in that case, the latter would extend its limits. On 
the one hand, because the notion of ‘means of subsistence’ 
would considerably expand, and the labourer would lay 
claim to an altogether different standard of life. On the 
other hand, because a part of what is now surplus-labour, 
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would then count as necessary labour; I mean the labour of 
forming a fund for reserve and accumulation.””! 

In this way, an orientation on gross income ensures that 
the enterprise becomes the owner of the output created 
which, after state taxes have been deducted, it distributes 
among various funds, proceeding from current and future 
interests. An orientation on gross income makes it possible 
to eliminate the contradiction between the consumption 
and accumulation funds. They prove to be closely intercon- 
nected in their growth. If the balance is disturbed in favour 
of consumption, the lag in the accumulation sphere will 
soon tell on the level of production and thus on wages. On 
the contrary, an excessive growth of accumulations will en- 
tail a depreciation of the fixed assets, a fall in the efficiency 
of each rouble of capital mvestment and in the workers’ ma- 
terial interest. So, in the sphere of investment, too, there 
exists an objective ‘“‘ceiling”’ that cannot be ignored without 
detrimental effects. 

These two possibilities are what, under normal circum- 
stances, the collective responsible for production matters 
takes into account. Since the means for paying wages and 
investment do not come from outside, nor as a result of 
“bargaining’’—whether or not to provide funds and in what 
amount for particular purposes—under normal conditions, 
given correctly organised economic information, it is mate- 
rially unprofitable for the collective to diverge in either 
direction in distribution. This is an absolutely new pheno- 
menon in the economy, inherent only in the socialist enter- 
prise. It contains mighty reserves for production growth. As 
we can see, the choice of a given optimality criterion is not 
a formal matter, as it establishes a specific type of relations 
of production. 

Not only collective farms are demonstrating an inclina- 
tion to apply this principle for optimising enterprise opera- 
tions. Such an inclination has also been observed, with one 
degree of consistency or another, in a number of experi- 
ments in industry and construction. We have already men- 
tioned the Shchekino combine, as well as the bold Zlobin ex- 
periment in construction, where attempts have been made 
to interest the work collective in the final results of their 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 496. 
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labour, on the basis not only of individual interest, which 
under certain conditions can disunite people, but of collec- 
tive interest, linking a large group of workers participating 
directly in the fate of the particular business. A characteris- 
tic feature of these experiments was, in addition, the fact that 
material incentives were not confined to the sphere of wages, 
but logically extended so that the worker sensed his respon- 
sibility and possibilities for developing production, the 
success of which ensures a rise in his own material wellbeing. 

The granting of considerable rights to the enterprise in re- 
gulating wages and the structure of investment does not, of 
course, mean that centralised management is being rejected 
in these important sectors of national economic activities. 
The criteria of the enterprise, if applied here, could only 
lead to its autarchical closing in, which would reduce the 
national economic effectiveness and efficiency with which 
the enterprise itself operates. When it is a question of opti- 
mising economic activities with the aim of increasing the 
mass of gross income, the idea is, of course, to synchronise 
all the measures capable of promoting its growth at all 
levels, above all the growth of the country’s national in- 
come, and not that of some individual enterprise. But for 
this purpose centralised planning is required to include the 
activities of the individual enterpmise in creating the national 
economic optimum on conditions encouraging those who 
take the most active part in its creation. 


“Citizens, keep to the footpaths!” This is how we began 
our discussion of what a person needs. It turns out that 
people do not always and everywhere follow this good ad- 
vice. What can be done? In one new town, when a park was 
being laid out, the following method was applied: all the 
buildings were erected, but the laying of the footpaths was 
put off for a while. In a short while the visitors had made 
their own paths, according to their own logic. Once their 
attraction for particular parts of the park had stabilised, the 
asphalt was laid down just where the pedestrians needed it. 

So far this has not been how things have been done in our 
planning work. The person, with his requirements, finds 
himself on his own, while the will of the planners deforms 
the system of requirements in society. 

1974 
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WHAT IS GOING TO HAPPEN 
TO THE COLLECTIVE FARMS? 


The development of inter-farm co-operation, which is 
currently gaining increasing impetus and scale, depends large- 
ly on how precisely the specifics of the relations of pro- 
duction developing on the basis of inter-farm associations 
are taken into account. This is why there is an acute ques- 
tion of the prospects for co-operative-collective farm prop- 
erty. This problem is not only of major theoretical, but 
also of practical significance. Inter-farm co-operation not 
only determines the course of the future organisation of 
inter-farm associations, but also the fate of the collective 
farms themselves, which are being drawn deeper and deeper 
into the co-operation process. 

Workers in the field are persistently seeking an answer to 
the question: “What is going to happen to the collective 
farms?” There is so far no unanimous answer to this. For 
example, Ya. A. Kronrod believes that “however great the 
role of the co-operative form of property might be, having 
played its role over a more or less protracted historical pe- 
riod, it will, still under socialism, disappear from the 
stage”.! V.Cherkovets also believes that collective farm 
property may be raised to the level of people’s property still 
under socialism.? At the same time, G. Zinchenko, com- 
menting on these statements, stresses that “these hasty 
conclusions conflict with reality, The experience of recent 
decades has shown that collective farms and collective-farm 
co-operative property fully meet the demands of the 
contemporary level of development of the productive 
forces.”° 

Unity has not been achieved in the assessment of inter- 
farm association property either. Since these are based on 
the means of a group of share-holding farms, some scholars 


1 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2, 1973, p. 107. 
2 Ibid., p. 158. 
3 Ekonomika selskogo khozyatstva, No. 1, 1976, p. 14. 
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raise the question, in essence, of the emergence of a new 
form of property—that of these co-operated farms. Thus, 
A. S. Negru-Vode writes: “In inter-farm associations, the 
owner of the means of production and profits is no longer a 
single collective farm, but a group of them. To a certain 
extent, the collective farm loses its right to dispose of its 
own property independently and use it at its own discretion. 
These functions are entrusted by the share-holding collec- 
tive farms to the inter-collective farm management body, 
which operates in the interests of all the parents in the 
co-operation rather than just one.’ 

The opinion is also expressed that inter-farm enter- 
prises are a variety of collective farm property, while inter- 
farm associations, where collective farms and state enter- 
prises function together, constitute a new type of prop- 
erty. V. K. Logvinenko writes, for example: “State-collec- 
tive farm property is an independent form of public proper- 
ty and constitutes not a mechanical combining of state and 
collective farm funds, but the organic process of their gra- 
dual merging in the future into a single people’s property.’”” 

Another current idea is that, although inter-farm asso- 
ciations are formally representatives of co-operative-collec- 
tive farm property, on their basis relations of production 
should develop, in essence, that are characteristic of state 
enterprises. Thus, I. F. Suslov writes that inter-farm enter- 
prises, ‘‘like collective farms, are based on the co-operative 
form of property... The members of the work collectives in 
the system of inter-collective farm associations are not, as a 
tule, however, collective farmers. They work on the basis of 
labour contracts, analogous to those entered into by factory 
and office workers in state enterprises. The system of the 
organisation and payment of labour, and the principles of 
social security are the same for them as in state enterpri- 
ses.”?> Hence the conclusion is drawn that the provisions, 
instructions and acts that apply to state enterprises should 
also operate in relation to inter-farm associations. 


1 ALS. Negru-Vode, Inter-Farm Co-operation: Experience and 
Problems, Moscow, 1975, p. 37 (in Russian). 
7V.K. Logvinenko, Ways: to Raise the Level of Soctalisation of 
Collective Farm Property, Kiev, 1968, pp. 180, 181 (in Russian). 
2 1. F. Suslov, Economic Interests and Social Development of the 
Collective Farm Economy, Moscow, 1973, p. 151 (in Russian). 
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In this way, it is believed possible to develop, on the ba- 
sis of co-operative property, relations of production that 
are characteristic of state property, i.e., property and its 
character are independent of the character of the relations 
of production. In any case, the opinion concerning the eta- 
tisation of inter-farm associations exists and is quite wide- 
spread, so attempts are sometimes made to implement it. 


As we can see, at the present time there exists a wide di- 
versity of views on the nature of inter-farm property, and 
this makes it difficult to determine the status of the inter- 
farm enterprise. Summing up the current state of the study 
of this question, Ye. Karnaukhova and P. Gusev wrote: 
“Among economists there is no single assessment of the 
socio-economic character of inter-collective farm property. 
Some define it as people’s property, or a variety of it; oth- 
ers as a new independent form of property; yet others be- 
lieve that all collective farm property has already become 
the property of the whole people; the majority see inter- 
collective farm property as one type of collective farm prop- 
erty ... In our opinion, inter-collective farm and collective 
farm property are co-operative-collective farm property, 
differing in their level of socialisation. They are inter- 
connected and mutually supplementary. Inter-collective 
farm property is a higher level of socialisation. It reflects 
the relations of production of several production collec- 
tives in terms of the possession [italics mine.—G.L.] and 
use of the property formed by aggregation of the property 
belonging [italics mine.—G.L.] to these co-operatives and 
embodied in means of production common for the associa- 
tion, and consequently, the distribution of the results of 
the joint production”! 

Considering that many economists, including those men- 
tioned above, equate the concept of “‘people’s property” 
with “state property”, the status of the inter-farm enter- 
prise, as well as of the collective farms themselves is thus, 
according to their point of view, to be developed in the di- 
rection of completely erasing the differences in the rules 
governing their economic operations, which so far distin- 
guish them from state enterprises. On the other hand, as we 
can see, the inter-farm enterprise is interpreted as a variety 


' Planovoye khozyaistvo, No. 9, 1975, p. 106. 
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of co-operative-collective farm property, which in turn is 
equated to group property, with the only difference that 
this “‘group”’ now consists of share-holding collective farms. 

We have already considered the opinion of those eco- 
nomists who regard inter-farm enterprises as a new form of 
property. 

It is quite obvious that, without clarifying the nature of 
inter-farm property, it is difficult to sort out aspects of the 
further improvement of the organisational forms of inter- 
farm co-operation. It is, therefore, deemed expedient to 
look in particular at the prospects for improving the rela- 
tions of social property in agriculture. 

As socialism develops, the task of improving the relations 
of socialist property comes to the fore. A rapid solution 
to this problem is hampered, however, by the very concept 
of the boundaries to the sphere within which all these ac- 
tivities must be developed. Thus, some economists believe 
that property is one element of the system of relations of 
production, an individual and independent category in re- 
lation to it. That is, the two concepts are separated. In this 
case, the tasks of improving the relations of production and 
relations of property are not identical i.e., it is quite possi- 
ble to imagine one without the other. The approach to esta- 
blishing a better correspondence between the development 
of the productive forces and the relations of production is 
also elaborated in such a way that it proves to be indepen- 
dent of the development of the forms of socialist property. 

We cannot agree with this formulation of the issue. In 
our opinion, P. A. Skipetrov is right when, objecting to the 
views of those economists who separate property from the 
relations of production as a special category he writes: 
“Marx, of course, thoroughly criticised Proudhon for 
idealistically taking the secret of the origins of property 
‘beyond the bounds of economics’, into the sphere of 
‘psychological and moral considerations’, and for metaphy- 
sically considering idealistically explained property as a 
separate independent relation, alongside the other categories 
of the economy.” This opinion is shared by a number of 
other economists. 


1 PLA, Skipetrov, The Socialisation of Labour and Socialist Proper- 
ty, Moscow, 1968, p. 30 (in Russian). 
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Marx stressed that the question of what property is 
“could be answered by a critical analysis of ‘political 
economy’, embracing these property relations as a whole, 
not in their /egal expression as relations of volition, but in 
their real form, that 1s, as relations of production” .! 

If property is regarded as an independent social relation, 
then, on the one hand, the material essence of the rela- 
tions of production is lost and, on the other, the concept of 
property is then translated into a politico-juridical plan, into 
a purely material, property category, mainly quantitative 
indicators being applicable to characterising its develop- 
ment. Moreover, the relations of production are separated 
from the level of development of the productive forces, ac- 
ting virtually independently of them. 

A typical example of how this sort of logic is used in 
considering the problems involved in improving property 
is, in particular, the article already mentioned by Ye, Kar- 
naukhova and P. Gusev.” 

The authors register the creation in Soviet agriculture af- 
ter the October Revolution of socialist property in its two 
forms: state property “‘in the form of nationalised land and 
some other means of production” and co-operative-collec- 
tive farm property—‘‘in the form of voluntary socialisa- 
tion of private, small-scale ownership of the means of 
production of the peasants who have joined collective 
farms”. Socialist state property, the authors go on, “‘is the 
property of all society and the state of workers and pea- 
sants representing it’’. It expresses the relations of produc- 
tion in society conceming the possession [emphasised by 
me.—G.L.] of the means of production belonging to it and 
the appropmiation of the results of production”’. The authors 
see the difference between co-operative-collective farm and 
state property only in the fact that the former “‘consti- 
tutes group property, formed out of the ownership of the 
means of production, and consequently also the output 
produced by individual collectives”. 

It thus works out that the main difference between the 
two forms of property consists in possession, i.e., in the 

1 Karl Marx, “On Proudhon”, in: Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in Three volumes, Vol. 2, Progress Publishers, Mos- 


cow, 1973, p. 25. 
2 Planovoye khozyaistvo, No. 9, 1975, pp. 106-07. 
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legal form, and not in the system of relations of produc- 
tion. Yet Lenin’s words to the effect that ‘‘tenure is not 
proprietorship”! are well known. But for those scholars 
who analyse the problems of property by separating this 
concept from the aggregate of relations of production, the 
opposite conclusion is inevitable, as we have seen. It is cha- 
racteristic that the statements given above equate owner- 
ship of the means of production with that of the output 
produced with them. It is presumed that only group owner- 
ship of the means of production will allow the work collec- 
tive to dispose independently of the product of its labour 
and, on the contrary, independent disposal by the work 
collective of the output of their labour assigns a group char- 
acter to the ownership of the means of production, This 
time possession is again equated with ownership, moreover, 
legal ownership of the means of production is considered 
as a guarantee of ownership of the output produced with 
them. Below we shall show that this equation is not always 
true, that it is in no way automatic. 

Thus, reduction of the essence of property to possesion 
unwittingly leads to a restriction of all activities to improve 
relations of production by the adoption of certain legal acts 
and measures concerning the organisational restructuring of 
the management apparatus. It is not by chance, there- 
fore, that the article discussed here and many other works 
expressing the same views in no way connect improvement 
of property relations with a change in the wage system, the 
forms of crediting, price formation, expansion of worker 
participation in state management, and the like. Changes, 
particularly in co-operative-collective farm property, are 
shown exclusively from the quantitative, property aspect. 
In the article under review, the development of collective 
farm property is described thus: “Instead of the live draught 
power, manual implements, and 2.4 tractors (recalculated 
in terms of 15 h.p.) on average per collective farm in 1940, 
in 1973 each such farm had at its disposal 73 (15 h.p.) trac- 
tors, roughly ten grain combine-harvesters, 16 lorries and 
other technology.” Next, as a rule, follow data on the im- 
provement of land use, the number of households per farm, 


1 V_I, Lenin, “First All-Russia Congress of Peasants’ Deputies”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 24, 1974, p. 496. 
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on the increase in the amount of energy available, the sup- 
ply of assets and so on. In general, it is concluded that col- 
lective farm property has, over its history, made “the 
transition from small group property... to the property 
of large production collectives’. And that is all. The ma- 
terial and technical supplies of both collective and state 
farms have, of course, grown immensely compared with the 
time when they were first set up. As we can see, however, 
the approach under consideration leaves out the qualitative 
aspect of the development of property. Cooperative-collec- 
tive farm property is then regarded in its static state. The 
social aspects of the growth of collective farms are ignored. 

The main thing is not shown—how the development of 
the productive forces has changed property and relations 
of production. When considering the nature of inter-farm 
property, it is also proposed to put the factor of posses- 
sion, i.e., its legal characteristic at the centre. In the article 
we are discussing, the authors wmite on this: “Inter-collec- 
tive farm property, being a higher stage of socialisation, 
reflects the relations of production of several production 
collectives concerning the possession [emphasised by 
me.—G.L.] and use of the property formed by aggregating 
that belonging to the co-operatives and embodied in means 
of production common to the association, and consequently, 
the distribution of the results of the joint production, too.””! 
In this case, there is no question of changes in the system of 
relations of production in connection with the process of 
inter-farm co-operation, and no prospects are opened up for 
determination, by improving, the system of price-formation, 
crediting, wages, income distribution and so on. 

We agree with those economists who formulate the issue 
as follows: ‘‘For a correct analysis of the economic content 
of the category of ‘property’ it is important to avoid the 
quite widespread and, we believe, undoubtedly erroneous, 
interpretation of this category, when political economic 
analysis of it is, in essence, replaced by a description of 
superficial legal forms, when real relations of production 
are identified with property relations of volition.”? Con- 


‘ Planovoye khozyaistvo, No. 9, pp. 100-07. 
P. A. Skipetrov, The Socialisation of Labour and Socialist Prop- 
erty, Op. cit., pp. 4748. 
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cerning economists who equate property relations with re- 
lations of ownership, P. A. Skipetrov writes: “It is true that 
people’s property relations are also relations of ownership, 
but this is still their volitional, legal form, in which people’s 
relations with one another with respect to things (under the 
impact of the other aspects of social relation, too) merely 
reflect the relations of ownership in their real form, i.e., 
as socio-production relations. Moreover, property relations, 
regulated by rules of law, can differ quite substantially from 
the relations of production themselves, which form the 
economic basis of society.” 

It is very important to bear this in mind when determin- 
ing the status of the inter-farm enterprise. We have here 
presented the view that inter-collective farm enterprises 
are co-operative in their socio-economic nature, but the 
members of the work collectives still cease to be collective 
farmers, since the system of labour organisation and wages 
and a number of other indicators of the running of produc- 
tion are the same as in state enterprises. As we can see, the 
property relations are mixed here, they are regulated by 
rules of law and volitional acts, though no proofs are pro- 
vided that these rules derive from the character of the re- 
lations of production. In this case, on the contrary, a con- 
tradiction is observed between the nature of property and 
the social status of the collective working on its basis, 
Moreover, a corresponding nature of property is derived 
from the rules of law applying to the activities of the given 
collective. 3 

We do not believe it possible, therefore, to proceed from 
a legal, juridical interpretation of ownership of the means of 
production in determining the objective direction of ways 
to improve the relations between co-operative farms. The 
main reason for this is, as Marx noted, that “neither legal 
relations nor political forms could be comprehended 
whether by themselves or on the basis of a so-called general 
development of the human mind, but that on the contrary 
they originate in material conditions...”.2 Even so, as 
relations develop on the basis of inter-farm co-operation, 


' Ibid., pp. 48, 49. 
2 Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 20. 
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many instances occur when legal forms dictate the econo- 
mic norms, although the precise opposite is required for 
their normal development. 

Property can be understood correctly only as an aggre- 
gate of the relations of production that embrace the sphere 
of production, exchange, distribution, and consumption 
and are manifested in a specific form of appropriation of 
economic benefits. The economic essence of property is 
manifested most clearly in appropriation, in the character 
of the distribution of the output produced (income). Al- 
though the level of development of production is of major 
significance for a characterisation of property, it does not 
in itself determine the character of property. For example, 
in Moldavia, collective and state farms no longer differ 
substantially in their provision with assets, but these types 
of farm belong to two different forms of property. It is 
indicative that, when a collective farm is made into a state 
farm, the change in the character of the property is ma- 
nifested primarily in the form in which the output is ap- 
propriated. Considering, also, the decisive significance of the 
forms of appropriation for the character of property, it is 
expedient to use a “narrower” interpretation of the cate- 
gory of property, in contrast to the ‘“‘broader” understand- 
ing of it, based on relations in production, relations to the 
means of production. 

The economic category of property and property as a 
legal category far from always fully coincide with each 
other, i.e., the “‘economic owner” and the “legal owner” 
can be different people. Thus, the “legal owner” of labour 
power under capitalism is the working man, but under the 
conditions of wage labour the “economic owner’ of the 
output created by it is the capitalist. Another example 
illustrating the same phenomenon—the duality of the cate- 
gory of property, is that the legal owners of the land, means 
of production and output produced with their help in the 
USA, for instance, are the hundreds of thousands of small 
farmers. The monopoly prices dictated by the big capitalist 
companies and a number of other measures ensure that a 
large part of their incomes is at the disposal of these com- 
panies. So here, too, there is a division between the legal 
and the economic owners, and the small farmer who is le- 
gally “independent” becomes, in essence, a “home wage 
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worker” of the owner of the big firm. 

Of greater significance for a correct understanding of 
the problems involved in further improving co-operative- 
collective farm property is clarification of one more aspect. 
The fact is that, within the bounds of one form of legal prop- 
erty, there may exist several different forms of economic 
property, ie., the general form of appropriation may be 
subdivided into a number of different subtypes. For 
example, within private property there exist, as we know, 
such forms of appropriation and of property as individual 
property (based on personal labour); small-scale private prop- 
erty (personal labour combined with hired labour); capi- 
talist property; group capitalist property; and state capitalist 
property. Moreover, private and group property also have 
different forms, depending on who does the appropriating 
(the slave-owner, feudal lord, or capitalist). 

Consequently, when approaching the problem of improv- 
ing co-operative-collective farm property, account should 
also be taken of the fact that the legal form of property 
and property in the economic sense of the word develop at 
different rates. The latter—property in the economic sense— 
is more dynamic and mobile, reacting more sensitively to 
the development of the productive forces, So, theoretically, 
the possibility might be supposed of the existence of differ- 
ent forms of public property, changing far more rapidly 
than their legal status. 

Right until very recently, the opinion was widespread 
that, in the Soviet national economy, there exists a “higher”, 
state property of the whole people and, corresponding- 
ly, a “lower” group, co-operative-collective farm property. 
This meant that public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion could have only one form—state property. Let us first 
find out why co-operative-collective farm property was de- 
scribed in this way and why many people will not admit to 
its social character. How far are they justified in this? 

This definition of its nature became widespread in the 
economic literature of the early 1960s. In particular, there 
was mention of “collective farm group property” or “group 
collective farm property”. This description later became 
firmly entrenched in many works on socialist property. 
From this angle, it is quite natural that inter-collective farm 
property, being a variety of co-operative property, should 
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also be included in this type of group property. On the ba- 
sis of this assessment, co-operative-collective farm proper- 
ty was included in the “lower’’ form of socialist property, 
in contrast to state property, which was included in the 
“higher” one. 

Proceeding from this formulation of the issue, it would 
then have to be admitted that there are two principles ope- 
rating in the country for the distribution of benefits in so- 
ciety: one in the state sector, where all the means are 
divided among the working people according to labour and 
labour alone, since individual labour collectives do not po- 
ssess their own property; the other in the distribution of 
boons among the whole of society and enterprises that are 
group property. Here, if group property exists, not only 
labour is taken into account in wages. The co- -operative that 
owns a larger mass of property must inevitably also receive 
more boons from society. This principle operated in the 
co-operatives of the European socialist countries, where 
initially, after they had been set up, payment was made 
according to labour and the land contribution. In our 
case, however, a divergence from the socialist principle 
of distribution would no longer be within the enterprise, 
but on the level of relations between the state (society) 
and the co-operative enterprise. Consequently, the former 
view of collective farms as an obstacle to progress towards 
communism would be justified, since unearned incomes 
are incompatible with the socialist system. Then it would 
also be incomprehensible why co-operative-collective farm 
property was included in one of the forms of socialist 
property. Group property and socialism are incompatible 
concepts from the point of view of scientific socialism, 
since the basic principle of socialism is, of course, distribution 
of all benefits according to work done. Wherever elements 
appear of relations typical of group property, this principle 
is violated, but this may happen not only on collective 
farms, but also in state enterprises. The state farm that has 
better land and receives much modern technology, equip- 
ment and fertilisers from the state, will have high profits 
and large payments into its funds, thereby differing fa- 
vourably from those that are worse provided with social 
benefits, even though they may operate more efficiently. 
This is what happens on many unprofitable state farms to- 
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day. Consequently, there, too, the work collective has an 
opportunity to appropnate in its own favour part of that 
which does not belong to it and was not created by its own 
labour. 

Elements of group property may emerge anywhere that 
the economic mechanism does not operate precisely enough 
and that the monopoly possibility arises of turning the re- 
sults of the use of public property in one’s own favour. More- 
over, property that is co-operative-collective farm proper- 
ty in the legal sense of the word can, to a considerable 
extent, be etatised if, with the help of prices, taxes and 
other such levers, the predominant part of the output 
(income) is taken by the state and then returned to the 
co-operative enterprise in the form of regularly written-off 
credit. This has happened frequently with a number of 
farms until recently. 

On what basis, then, can co-operative-collective farm 
property be included in group property, i.e., the “lower” 
rank? The role of co-operative organisations in building 
socialism was revealed in one of Lenin’s last works, “On 
Co-operation”. He stressed that these organisations acquired 
considerably more significance in the country’s econo- 
my as the transition was made from War Communism to 
NEP, i.e., the need was recognised for making extensive use 
of commodity-money relations. In co-operation, Lenin 
wrote, ‘we have now found that degree of combination of 
private interest, of private commercial interest, with state 
supervision and control of this interest, that degree of its 
subordination to the common interests which was form- 
erly the stumbling-block for very many socialists”’.' 
Lenin, as we have seen, saw this combination of socialism 
with the need to use commodity-money relations as the 
chief advantage of co-operation, which he said should be 
used without fear for creating the new society, since he 
believed that “under our present system, co-operative en- 
terprises differ from private capitalist enterprises because 
they are collective enterprises, but do not differ from 
socialist enterprises if the land on which they are situa- 
ted and the means of production belong to the state, 


MV. Lenin, “On Co-operation”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 
468. 
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i.e., the working class”’.' 


Consequently, Lenin equated co-operative enterprise with 
the socialist one. True, these statements do contain the 
reservation that the land and means of production of the 
co-operative organisations mist belong to the state, Thus, 
if collective farm means of production are considered as 
group property (there can be no question about the land; 
this condition is observed here), then the two cannot be 
equated. We shall try to show below that there are no 
grounds for such an assessment. Lenin’s works nowhere 
indicate that co-operative organisations are of a “lower 
quality”. This idea was added later. Lenin held this atti- 
tude towards co-operative enterprises not in general, but in 
connection with a specific situation—the winning of state 
power by the proletariat and the transition of the means of 
production into the hands of the working class. It was this 
that immediately changed the attitude towards the sig- 
nificance of co-operation. How strange that some scholars 
still depict proposals to make broad use of co-operative 
principles in developing the economy under current Soviet 
conditions as a call for ‘‘co-operative socialism’”’, as if any 
Soviet economist were in any doubt that power must be 
retained in the hands of the working people or were against 
public ownership of the means of production. This, we 
believe, demonstrates a lack of understanding of the quali- 
tatively different significance of co-operative ideas under 
the new conditions about which Lenin was speaking, 

Stressing the role of co-operation in building the new 
society, Lenin elaborated the ideas of Marx and Engels on 
this account. In a letter to Eduard Bernstein, Engels, in par- 
ticular, recalls how Marx once dictated the following idea 
for the introductory section of the programme of the 
French Workers’ Party: “The worker is free only when 
he is the owner of his means of production; this is possible 
in individual or collective form; the individual form of 
ownership is being overcome by economic development and 
will be increasingly overcome with every passing day; so 
apparently only the collective form of ownership will 
remain and so on. This was,” Engels notes, ‘‘a masterful 
model of a convincing argument, short and clear for the 
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masses, the equal of which is met rarely and which, in this 
concise formulation, amazed even me.’ In a letter to 
August Bebel, Engels also emphasised: “In the transition to 
a fully communist economy, we shall have to make exten- 
sive use of co-operative production as an intermediary link— 
Marx and I have never doubted this. But matters must be ar- 
ranged in such a way that society—consequently, at first the 
state—retains its ownership of the means of production and 
thus the special interests of co-operative association could 
not predominate over the interests of society as a whole.’” 
Under socialism, there can be no question in general of 
group ownership of the means of production. Engels 
showed this convincingly in Anti-Diihring. Dihring deve- 
loped the ideas of a social system based on communes with 
group ownership of the means of production. Engels asked 
how production would be carried out under such circum- 
stances, and gave the following answer: “Judging by all 
Herr Dihring has told us, precisely as in the past, except 
that the commune takes the place of the capitalists. The 
most we are told is that everyone will then be free to choose 
his occupation, and that there will be equal obligation to 
work.”? Dithring proposed that the relations between com- 
munes would be based on exchange of output at “fair 
prices” corresponding to the average costs of production, 
i.e., on “constituted value’. In this case, however, Engels 
notes, the commune would not become any richer, either 
at the end of the year or in a hundred years. Prices based on 
costs of production do not ensure the necessary accumula- 
tions for developing production. Market prices, if they 
were allowed, would lead to a sharp differentiation in the 
level of development of communes, with all the ensuring 
social consequences. Engels showed that the idea of econom- 
ic units based on group ownership of the means of pro- 
duction was theoretically totally unsound, As they devel- 
oped, they would very soon restore private property. It 
is strange that Soviet collective farms, which have been harsh- 
ly tested by circumstances and have survived this test, 
are sometimes, during the theoretical consideration of the 
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principles on which they are built and function, fitted 
into the pattern of Duhring’s communes. 

Soon after the Revolution Lenin also emphasised: “Any 
direct or indirect legalisation of the rights of ownership 
of the workers of any given factory or any given trade on 
their particular production, or of their right to weaken or 
impede the orders of the state authority, is a flagrant dis- 
tortion of the basic principles of Soviet power and a com- 
plete rejection of socialism...’”"! If co-operation is interpret- 
ed as a group form of property, Lenin’s words and the 
considerable significance he attached to co-operation are 
absolutely incomprehensible. In any case, the one would 
contradict the other. 

Lenin envisaged co-operation in the broad sense and sug- 
gested the use of its principles not only for transforming 
small-scale commodity agriculture, but also in general as 
a form of social organisation. He wrote: “The co-opera- 
tive system is the social system we must now give more 
than ordinary assistance, and we must actually give that 
assistance.”? As we can see, it is a question of the social | 
system, not only the transformation of small-scale com- 
modity agriculture. Even so, until recently the significance __ 
of Lenin’s works on co-operation was underestimated by | 
many. Academician K. V. Ostrovityanov was, we believe, 
right when saying that “‘in our press, the significance of this 
work [‘“‘On Co-operation”.—G.L.] is often confined to its 
co-operative plan for restructuring the peasant holding. 
This far from exhausts its significance, however. It also 
determines the chief features of full socialism.’ The 
importance of Lenin’s ideas in his work ‘‘On Co-opera- 
tion” has not declined to this day, since the question of the 
effectiveness of the link between private and social inte- 
rests under the contro] and supervision of the state is still 
avery acute one. 

For a number of objective and subjective reasons, Lenin’s 
ideas on co-operation were not applied fully in building | 
socialism in the Soviet Union. Above all, the extraordinary 


1 VI. Lenin, “The Democratism and Socialist Nature of Soviet 
Power”, Collected Works, Vol. 42, pp. 100-01. 
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circumstances in which the country had to develcp ham- 
pered this. Just as the end of the Civil War and of the pe- 
riod of War Communism made the ideas on co-operation 
topical, the circumstances in. the pre-war years and war- 
time itself (1941-45) demanded an orientation on economic 
forms that differed somewhat from that characteristic of 
co-operation. It was under these conditions that a nega- 
tive and suspicious attitude first formed towards co-opera- 
tive forms of economic development. Co-operative-collec- 
tive farm property began to be depicted as virtually the 
main obstacle to our society’s progress towards commun- 
ism. The description “group property” was now firmly 
attached to it. This, in turn, provided grounds for declar- 
ing the co-operative-collective farm form of property less 
mature in its level of socialisation. Let us see exactly what 
was meant by this. 

Above all, all economic life in the Soviet Union is mana- 
ged according to a single state plan, subordinated to the 
chief task of ensuring a rise in the well-being of the work- 
ing people. Co- operative-collective farm organisations do 
not stand in the wings, but are included very actively in 
overall activities through the system of plans. In this sense, 
there are no grounds for saying that they are lower in 
their level of socialisation, as if part of their efforts was 
included in national economic activities, while the other 
part was aimed at other, narrowly selfish goals. 

It is only possible to deny the extent to which collec- 
tive farms are involved in fulfilling overall national tasks, 
stressing the group character of the goals their activities 
pursue, if one does not believe in the effectiveness of plan- 
ning in integrating the efforts of overall national inte- 
rests, But there are no grounds for this. Thanks to the na- 
tional economic plan, the group character of co-operati- 
ve-collective farm property is eliminated. No one has ever 
identified such concepts as “group”, “‘collective” and ‘ 
ciety” with one another. Yet the old, mistaken description 
of co-operative-collective farm property is still to be 
found frequently in the economic literature. It is indica- 
tive that, in some textbooks on political economy, Co- 
operative- -collective farm property is described as “group” 
or “collective” property, so doubt is cast on its secial cha- 
racter. We have already presented other statements to this 
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effect. The number of examples could be increased consid- 
erably, although none of the works of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin or the CPSU Programme and the decisions of the 
Party ever refer to co-operative or collective farm proper- 
ty as group property. 

In the Soviet Union, as we have tried to prove, means of 
production are exclusively public property in its two forms: 
co-operative-collective farm and state. Each of them has its 
own specific features, which have to be pictured clearly in 
order to see the positive and negative aspects of both of 
them and to understand the logic of their further develop- 
ment. In addition to the differences, however, these two 
types of property also have one major feature in common, 
On their basis, though in different forms, the socialist prin- 
ciple of distribution according to work done is implement- 
ed, moreover, not only on the level of the enterprise but 
also on that of society as a whole. Meanwhile, the social 
character of the means of production used to produce the 
output precludes, if the economy is run correctly, the si- 
tuation in which one group of the working people appro- 
priates part of the output (part of the income), using the 
factor of property and appropriating that which really 
should belong to everyone and which they have not earned 
by their labour. There is nothing automatic here, of course. 
The fulfilment of this task requires more skill in the use of 
economic levers of management and the compilation of 
plans for the development of the national economy. The 
mistakes made here which engender elements of a group 
character in co-operative-collective farm property, do not, 
however, provide grounds for including co-operative-col- 
lective farm property as such among group, “lower” 
property. These are merely a divergence from the norm. 
The social nature of co-operative-collective farm prop- 
erty is manifested primarily, in the fact that the people 
working on these principles receive part of the output 
they created for their own use, depending on the quan- 
tity and quality of the labour they invested, while the other 
part goes to society as in fulfilment of social obligations. 

Disputes over the character of co-operative-collective 
farm property (and thus over the nature of collective farms 
and inter-farm enterprises) are far from academic. Depend- 
ing on the answer to this question, a programme of prac- 
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tical activities is outlined for the co-operative-collective 
farm sector of the economy. First, if co-operative prop- 
erty is recognised as group property, then one has to 
agree with the economists who, on this basis, deny the need 
for centralised planning, which they see as a violation of 
the principles of group property. V.G. Venzher writes: 
“If the collective farm is itself responsible for the results of 
planning, it follows that no one can dictate plan targets 
to the collective farms ‘from above’, either for the vol- 
ume of production, or the realisation of output, or the 
sown area and location of it, or the head or breeds of cat- 
tle”! Such a system would have to be introduced because 
“in co-operative-collective farm property group property 
is manifested: the relations of this form of property are 
applied strictly within the bounds of the given production 
collective—the collective farm—and they are, as it were, 
split off for each individual enterprise”.? It is not a matter 
of which indicators to apply to the collective farm—this 
is a separate issue--but from the quote above it may be 
concluded that “the strict bounds of the collective farm” 
must be very carefully maintained. The link between pri- 
vate and public interests would, in this case, have to be 
based exclusively on the market, only at the moment of 
the realisation of the finished output. This approach would 
lead to hypertrophied market relations, with all the inev- 
itable negative consequences characteristic of such deci- 
sions. 

If co-operative-coliective farm property is considered as 
group property, this would demand, secondly, that the 
means of production at the disposal of individual collec- 
tives be regarded as the exclusive property of these collec- 
tives alone. [his would, however, be incorrect. The pur- 
chase by a private individual of a car for his personal use 
cannot be compared with the purchase of machines, equip- 
ment and the like by a collective farm. A private car remains 
outside production. On the collective farm, the situation is 
different. 

The order or prioiity in the burlding cf agricultural ma- 
chinery or in other work, the volt‘ue of supplies to indivi- 
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dual farms, and the effectiveness of using given pieces of 
land do not depend only on effective demand, or only 
on the purchasing power of a given co-operative-collec- 
tive farm organisation. For this reason, the income of the 
co-operative-collective farm organisation 1s also dual in 
nature. On the one hand, it is created by the labour of the 
collective of the given organisation and belongs tq it; on 
the other, the income received here is, at the same time, 
a result of the aggregate labour of all society. The output 
(income) of the co-operative enterprises breaks down, 
therefore, as it were, into three component parts, which 
are appropriated in different ways: one part of the income 
is given to the members of the particular co-operative for 
their personal use; another is appropriated on a group, 
collective basis (the collective farm’s holiday home, Palace 
of Culture, and the like); the third is used to expand pro- 
duction, i.e., it goes into the accumulation fund. The ap- 
propriation of this part of the product (income) takes place 
on a social basis, since the social funds of the country 
used to satisfy overall national requirements increase. 
Indeed, if a new farming unit is built on the collective 
farm, or a new orchard or vineyard set out, these are just as 
much an increase in the overall national wealth as are sim- 
ilar projects on a state farm, in the state sector. If co- 
operative-collective farm property is regarded as group 
property, the dual nature of the income created here is 
concealed and, with logical inevitability, the establishment 
of the distribution proportions of the newly created value is 
then seen as a matter exclusively for the given collective, 
which is supposedly free to take any decisions it likes in this 
respect. In this case, it should appear correct for the collec- 
tive farm, provided at the state’s expense with an irrigation 
system, plus new machinery, a full quota of fertilisers and 
every thing else it requires, and using its productive capacity 
at half or even less of the optimum load, to be able to pay 
for labour and make payments into the collective consump- 
tion fund at a much higher rate than its neighbour, which 
operates under far less favourable conditions. An understand- 
ing of the dual nature of the income of the co-operative 
enterprise and recognition of the social character of the co- 
operative form of property presuppose that society, in the 
person of the corresponding management bodies, is not in- 
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different to the establishment of the distribution propor- 
tions of the co-operative enterprise’s income and, when 
setting justified criteria, makes sure a correct ratio is main- 
tained between the accumulation and consumption funds, 
not only within the individual enterprise, but also through- 
out the sector. Otherwise, the consumption funds of cer- 
tain enterprises may include means that, by their nature, 
should be in the accumulation fund, 

Denial of the social nature of the means of production 
of co-operative-collective farm organisations paints over the 
true situation. In this case, the opportunity arises for a rapid 
deepening of differentiation in the revenue levels of indivi- 
dual farms. When co-operative-collective farm property is 
recognised as group property, there are no economic or le- 
gal grounds for taking measures to equalise economic mana- 
gement conditions. If co-operative-collective farm means of 
production are regarded as group property, this constitutes 
a serious obstacle to more efficient use of them. Closed eco- 
nomically, organisationally and legally within the narrow 
bounds of the individual holding, they cannot realise their 
social nature as far as they should. The “‘group”’ descrip- 
tion applied to co-operative-collective farm means of pro- 
duction and their true essence result in an implacable con- 
tradiction which, if it is not overcome, will act increasingly 
as a brake on the development of production and the rise 
in its efficiency. 

The inclusion of co-operative-collective farm property 
among the “lower”, group property hampers, in the third 
place, improvement of the management system for orga- 
nisations of this type. Each collective farm remains, in 
the organisational sense, a closed unit, while the rapid de- 
velopment of scientific and technological progress promotes 
the emergence of common interests between economic units 
in associated spheres of production, which could be effi- 
ciently realised on a joint basis. Attempts to include co- 
operative-collective farm organisations in a broader system 
of management have been made repeatedly, but usually on 
an unsuitable basis, i.e., the nature and specifics of the 
co-operative-collective farm organisation have often been in 
contradiction with the character of the management body, 
and this has had a negative effect on production efficiency. 
Recognition of the social nature of co-operative-collective 
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farm property makes it possible to seek system of social ma- 
nagement for this entire form of property as a whole, and 
not for its individual isolated groups. 

It should, therefore, be realised that the interpretation 
of co-operative-collective farm property as group property 
brings its development to a dead-end, since it is unable to 
adapt to the demands of scientific and technological 
progress, and its closed, autarchical nature constitutes a 
brake on the growth of production and its efficiency. 


The Concept of the Drawing Together of the ‘“‘Lower’’ 
and the “Higher’’ Forms of Property 


The inclusion of each of the two forms of property in 
either the “higher” or “lower” category also gives a false 
impression, we believe, of the prospects for their drawing 
together and the methods for combining them into a single 
people’s property. A.G.Koryagin writes on this: “The 
practice of the economic building of the new society has 
shown indisputably that the higher form of socialist prop- 
erty is state property. It is this that acts, in a communist 
way, as the transforming force in relation to co-operative- 
collective farm property. Being truly people’s property, 
state property under socialism makes it possible to develop 
the national economy deliberately according to a single 
plan, to determine all aspects of the relations of produc- 
tion and their socialist content.”! Such statements are quite 
common. 

What is the meaning of this stand? It is obviously pre- 
sumed that as state property is the “higher” form of social- 
ist property and has already become “truly people’s”’ prop- 
erty, the drawing together and merging of the two forms 
of property consist exclusively in co-operative-collective 
farm property being gradually transformed into state prop- 
erty. This point of view means that the main activities 
in improving property relations in agriculture are seen only 
on the legal, organisational plane. Hence, in particular, the 
striving emerges to accelerate the transformation of collec- 
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tive farms into state farms, instead of revealing reserves for 
their economic growth. 

Another variety of such an approach to improving co- 
operative-collective farm property is the mechanical transfer 
of the rules and methods of economic management applied 
in state enterprises to collective farms and inter-farm asso- 
ciations, although these rules and methods themselves, as 
is generally accepted, require substantial improvement. 
Even so, from the very fact of the application to the co- 
operative sector of organisational forms common in state 
enterprises, the conclusion is drawn that co-operative or- 
ganisations are maturing. This is certainly detrimental 
to their development, since it fetters initiative in the search 
for optimal solutions and directs this search towards simply 
copying a given economic practice. 

Undoubtedly it is imevitable that certain organisational 
solutions will be borrowed, but this must not be done in 
order to accelerate the elimination of the specifics of the 
economic management of co-operative farms, but with the 
aim of seeking a more efficient correspondence between 
the level of development of the productive forces and the 
relations of production. 

The point of view described here concerning the drawing 
together of the two forms of property is essentially, there- 
fore, a denial of the possibility of any further independ- 
ent development of co-operative-collective farm proper- 
ty. Its supporters cannot, therefore, fit the current proces- 
ses in inter-farm co-operation into their theories, so they 
strive to speed up the etatisation of organisations created 
on an inter-farm basis. Yet can this have a favourable effect 
on the development of production? 

A description of state property as already being “peop- 
le’s” property conceals the real prospects for the develop- 
ment of this form of property, too. Such an approach re- 
gards it as static, as having reached the ceiling in its de- 
velopment. Moreover, the qualitative aspect of the rela- 
tions of state property also begins to disappear from view. 
As a result, for example, the opinion emerges that, on the 
one hand, under capitalism, too, state property is “social” 
in character,! since an orientation on the factor of posse- 
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ssion in assessing property inevitably leads to a formal iden- 
tification of socialist state property and the property of 
the capitalist state. On the other hand, the difference 
between Soviet state property and state property in, say, 
China, also disappears. If not only the possession factor 
is taken into account in assessing a given form of property, 
but also (and primarily) the level of development of the 
relations of production, no such equality can emerge, 
and the development of state property will receive broad 
prospects for a protracted period. During this time, the 
working people must be drawn more and more actively 
into the direct management of state property, so that, 
on this basis, it might be transformed into people’s pro- 
perty, not only in terms of possession, but also in its very 
essence, 

The inclusion of any form of property in the “higher” 
or “lower” category must, apparently, be based primarily 
on indicators of the efficiency of the production develop- 
ing on its basis. It is indicative that the assets-to-worker 
ratio in 1968 on Moldavian collective farms was 1,464 roub- 
les, while that on state farms was 3,066 roubles, i.e., twice 
as high, while the output per worker was respectively 1,812 
and 2,066 roubles, ie., a difference of only 12 per cent in 
favour of state farms. 

It is interesting to note that the co-operative principles of 
economic management reveal their high degree of efficiency 
not only in agricultural production. In 1973, for example, 
the volume of construction and installation work carried 
out by the Kolkhozstroi (Collective Farm Construction) 
association was 50 per cent higher than that carried out by 
the Ministry of Agricultural Construction of the Moldavian 
SSR, while the level of labour productivity and of returns 
on capital were 20 and 18 per cent higher. 

This phenomenon is certainly not unique to Moldavia, 
N. Tsagoev, the head of the Stavropol Statistical Office, 
once wrote: “Tn 1965, state farm output [in the Stavropol 
Territory.—G.L.] costed the state about 10-12 per cent 
imore state budget allocations than did collective farm out- 
put. Why is state farrn produce so much more expensive 
than collective farm output? Why are state farms, being 
siate enterprises, less profitable than collective farms, 
although it is they that are called on to act as a model for 
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the organisation of large-scale social production?”! The 
answer is that the economic affairs of state farms are run 
“from above’, which fetters and hampers their initiative. 

The statements mentioned above not just register indi- 
vidual errors, but reveal reasons for them and the real 
problems that require improvement of the relations of state 
property if they are to be solved. 

If state property is tantamount to people’s property, 
if it is the “‘higher” form of socialist property, there is no 
explanation of the facts presented above, nor of the waste- 
ful and sometimes criminal attitude to socialist property 
encountered in the Soviet economy. The explanations are, 
in this case, transferred to the moral and ethical sphere. 
There is no room for improving the socio-economic condi- 
tions in order to root out such phenomena. We cannot ag- 
ree with this. 

The division of the two forms of socialist property into 
“higher” and “lower”, into ‘‘group” and “people’s” leads 
to a corresponding underestimation of a number of eco- 
nomic principles used in the co-operative sector, but which 
should be applied to many other spheres of the national 
economy. It is a question, in particular, of the advantages 
of crediting capital construction over the system of bud- 
get financing applied in state enterprises; of the more effi- 
cient distribution of means of production and materials 
along wholesale trade channels than according to the prin- 
ciple of their direct supply, as takes place in the state sec- 
tor of the national economy; of the experience, accumulat- 
ed by co-operative organisations, of involving the working 
people more extensively in the management of production, 
and so on. The suggestions concerning the use of such 
methods of economic management, made by many econo- 
mists, seem to those who interpret co-operative property 
as a variety of group property to be an attempt to destroy 
state property and turn it into group property. Others 
even warn against the illusory danger of spreading the ideas 
of so-called ‘co-operative socialism”,? although, as has 
already been shown, there are no grounds here for this, 

’ B. Zhumagaliev, The Gifts of the Steppe-Lands, Alma-Ata, 
1968, pp. 101-02 (in Russian). 
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since the power is in the hands of the working people and 
national-economic planning organises the activities of each 
work collective in the overall national interests, 

To equate state and people’s property is also wrong from 
a purely theoretical point of view. Lenin depicted the pros- 
pects for the development of the management of socialist 
society in his work “The State and Revolution” as follows: 
“The whole of society will have become a single office and 
a single factory, with equality of labour and pay. 

“But this ‘factory’ discipline, which the proletariat, af- 
ter defeating the capitalists, after overthrowing the ex- 
ploiters, will extend to the whole of society, is by no means 
our ideal, or our ultimate goal. It is only a necessary step 
for thoroughly cleansing society of all the infamies and 
abominations of capitalist exploitation and for further pro- 
gress.”! Lenin spoke of the gradual withering away of the 
state, of the broad involvement of the working people in 
the system for managing state property, which should, in- 
deed, gradually lead to its transformation into people’s 
property. The concepts of “‘people’s ys ae and of “sta- 
te property”’ evidently cannot be equated, nor the latter cal- 
led a ‘higher’ form, unless we reject the “further pro- 
gress”’, of which Lenin spoke. 

Proceeding from Lenin’s teaching on the state, the CPSU 
Programme speaks of “public” and “socialist” property in 
two forms (moreover, enterprises are called “state” and 
not “‘people’s” in the Soviet Union). The Programme only 
envisages that “‘there will be a gradual transition to a single 
people’s property”. It states clearly that ‘the development 
of socialist statehood will gradually lead to its transtorma- 
tion into social communist self-government, in which So- 
viets, trades unions, co-operative and other mass organisa- 
tions are united. This process will imply a further devel- 
opment of democracy, ensuring the active participation 
of all members of society in the management of social 
affairs.... The planning and accounting bodies, and the agen- 
cies for running the economy and developing culture, 
being state bodies at present, will lose their political charac- 
ter and become bodies of social self-government.” 


MVit. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected Works, 
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So there can be no question of immortalising the system 
of state relations. As we can see, the opposite will take place: 
there will be a difficult transition from relations of state 
property to a system of relations of social self-government; 
it would be wrong to depict matters as if this period were 
already over, if only because this would belittle the goals 
the people and the Party are setting themselves. Like co- 
operative-collective farm property, state property must, 
consquently, undergo a complex and profound process of 
improvement on the way to being transformed into people’s 
property. At present, the search is under way for more effi- 
cient forms of functioning of state property. These concern, 
primarily, not its legal, but its economic essence, i.e., the 
forms of appropriation of the final product (income). Of 
major interest in this respect are such measures as the trans- 
fer of state farms into complete profit-and-loss accounting, 
the Shchekino experiment, the experience of work accord 
ing to the Zlobin method, the practice of contract-less 
units, and so on. All the current activities in this direction 
testify that the relations of property are developing rapidly 
and dynamically in the state sector as well. 

When regulating the process of the drawing together of 
the two forms of property, there are, therefore, no grounds 
for mechanically transferring the rules of economic man- 
agement applied in the state sector to the operation of 
collective farms and inter-farm organisations. This easy way 
out bodes no good. 


Methods for Combining the Working People with 
the Means of Production 


When analysing the relations of property, Marxists have 
focused primarily on the method for combining the produ- 
cers with the means of production. Marx wrote that the 
means by which the commodity producers are combined 
with the means of production express the essence of the 
property relations. Whatever the social forms of production 
might be, the workers and the means of production always 
remain factors of it. The specific character of their com- 
bination and the means by which this is accomplished dis- 
tinguish the different economic eras of the social system. 

Since the main difference between co-operative-collec- 
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tive farm and state property is most often seen in the le- 
vels of socialisation, and also since a number of economists 
generally deny that the forms in which the commodity pro- 
ducers are combined with the means of production have 
anything to do with the description of property, this 
problem is rarely considered in connection with an analy- 
sis of the development of the two forms of property. 

The result is that various differences between the forms 
of socialist property are lost from view. ‘Under the condi- 
tions of existing socialism,’ writes A. Mikhailov, “the 
differences between people’s property (acting as state prop- 
erty as long as the state exists) and co-operative property 
increasingly cease to be economic and become legal and or- 
ganisational.”’ The same view is expressed by R. G. Var- 
ganov: “In reality, there is virtually no substantial diffe- 
rence between state—people’s, and co-operative-collective 
farm property.... Indivisible assets, as such, are only formal- 
ly the property of the collective farm.”* The legal 
approach to property prevents any penetration of its inner 
essence. 

Even so, the differences between the two forms of 
property, taking property in the economic rather than the 
legal sense, consist, essentially, in our view, precisely in 
the methods for combining the working people with the 
means of production, so the problem of the drawing to- 
gether of the two forms of property can be resolved, appa- 
rently, not by transforming collective farms into state farms 
or vice versa, not by mechanically applying state forms of 
economic management to the co-operative-collective farm 
sector, but only on the basis of a study of actually existing 
forms of combination of the working people with the means 
of production, a test of their efficiency and a subsequent 
choice of line of development for those that survive the test. 

So now let us try to determine the main differences be- 
tween the co-operative-collective farm enterprise and the 
state enterprise. They can apparently be reduced to the 
following: 

1. The motive of the activities. The goal behind the activ- 


1 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 11, 1969, p. 98. 
Problems of the Change in the Social Structure of Soviet So- 
ciety, Moscow, 1968, p. 117 (in Russian). 
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ities of a capitalist enterprise is, of course, to obtain ma- 
ximum profits. In the pursuit of profit, the capitalist 
strives to economise on everything, including the workers’ 
wages and the social conditions under which they live 
and work. Here wages make up part of production costs, 
while labour power is a commodity. Wage relations are 
a form of link between the immediate producer and the 
means of production, The category of capitalist profit thus 
contains, in its very essence, a contradiction between labour 
and capital. 

Under socialism, maximisation of profit ceases to be the 
chief motive force behind economic development. For the 
state socialist enterprise, the motive behind its activities is 
the production of a given quantity of output of a quality 
and in the range envisaged by the plan. The state is not in- 
different, however, to the price at which the output is pro- 
duced in this enterprise, so it interests the labour collective 
of the enterprise in economising on outlays by setting cer- 
tain payments out of profits into the enterprise fund, the 
profit here being normative in character. The profits of the 
socialist enterprise make up the difference between the plan- 
ned rates for all sorts of outlays, set by the state, and the 
actual expenditures on production. The payment for labour 
is also set by the state, which ensures these rates as well. 
The immediate producer is connected with the means of 
production through the system of wage relations, but their 
nature differs qualitatively from that under capitalism, for 
the socialist state guides all economic activities in the in- 
terests of all the working people, while under capitalism the 
state proceeds, of course, from the interests of the narrow 
group of owners of the means of production. For this rea- 
son, the wage character of relations in the state sector of 
the national economy should be seen as a quite arbitrary 
concept. 

The co-operative-collective farm enterprise is oriented 
in its activities on increasing the gross income, i.e., all the 
newly created value, and not just on the profit, i.e., part of 
it. The gross income differs from profit not only quantita- 
tively, but also qualitatively, since the consumption and 
accumulation funds are determined here by the mass of 
the gross income, and not vice versa. According to its 
Rules and its very essence, the co-operative enterprise itself 
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determines the scale of payment for the labour of its work- 
ing people, itself forms, so to say, the ‘“‘staff timetable”’, it- 
self guarantees a specific level of welfare for the members 
of the co-operative organisation. 

On collective farms—and this is one of the most impor- 
tant distinguishing features of this form of organisation— 
there are no wage relations either in form or in essence. So 
there is no wage category here, either, in the form of a single 
rate, common to all economic units, for fulfilling an ope- 
ration set by the organisation standing above the collective 
farms. The collective farmers decide for themselves which 
part of the gross income they can use to pay for labour and 
which to extend reproduction, There cannot, of course, be 
any arbitrariness in determining this ratio. Just as the capi- 
talist cannot spend his profits at will, without taking into 
account the interests of production in the future in order to 
maintain its competitiveness, so the collective of the co- 
operative organisation is equally, if not more, interested in a 
rational combination of outlays on accumulation and con- 
sump tion. This combination is regulated by the objective 
economic laws of socialism. 

Lenin wrote that ‘‘the feudal organisation of social la- 
bour rested on the discipline of the bludgeon.... The capital- 
ist... on the discipline of hunger.... The communist... 
the first step towards which is socialism—rests, and will do 
so more and more as time goes on, on the free and con- 
scious discipline of the working people themselves who 
have thrown off the yoke both of the landowners and capi- 
talists.’”! 

Responsibility and freedom in making decisions con- 
cerning the running of production and distributing incomes 
in fact constitute the basis on which a true propnetorial 
sense develops. And for the development of production, the 
economic significance of this sense is certainly no less, if 
not greater than the use of a new machine tool or piece of 
machinery. 

Free and conscious discipline, and personal concern for 
one’s future should, indeed, be manifested in the distribu- 
tion of the gross income. Many examples could be given of 


1 VI. Lenin, “A Great Beginning”’, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
pp. 419-20, 
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cases when general meetings of collective farmers willingly 
agree to the pattern suggested by the board for the distri- 
bution of the gross income, although it may seem tight from 
the point of view of current demands. Convincing argu- 
ments and consideration of future prospects usually manage 
to overcome the consumerist approach. 

This does not mean, of course, that the payment for la- 
bour must be decided randomly by each individual enter- 
prise, without state intervention or regulation, Above all, 
the state establishes the general principles for raising wages 
by setting the proportions for the distribution of the na- 
tional income between the consumption and accumulation 
funds. Besides, it develops bench-marks by which each en- 
terprise may test how rationally it is distributing its in- 
comes, and to what extent the level of payment in the 
enterprise corresponds to that of social productivity of 
labour. Social organisations, when comparing these two 
indicators, have an opportunity to prevent errors, 

Whereas, therefore, under capitalism, the wages of a 
worker depend on the market value of his labour power, 
and not on the amount of output he has produced, on col- 
lective farms, on the basis of co-operative property, the 
payment for labour depends on the volume of output pro- 
duced on the farm. As a rule, the greater the output, the 
higher the payment. This happens not because on one col- 
lective farm the value of labour power, that is, the range of 
products necessary for the reproduction of labour power, is 
dearer or cheaper than on another. This factor does not 
operate here, just as it does not operate in the distribution 
of the output produced by the individual peasant holding or 
by the owner of the small workshop who does not hire 
workers. 

In a co-operate organisation, the assessment of labour is 
carried out by those who work there, so the main thing for 
the collective farmers is how much to divide up and in what 
proportions, while net income is not an end in itself for 
them. This is why the Collective Farm Rules contain the 
fully justified provision that output rates and those of 
payment for filfilling specific jobs on collective farms must 
be set proceeding from the specific farming conditions and 
be confirmed by the collective farm board. Here, the pay- 
ment “‘ceiling’’ is closely connected with the volume of out- 
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put created on the farm and not with some administrative 
restrictions. 

In our opinion, on the basis of gross income it is pos- 
sible to harmonise the interests of accumulation and con- 
sumption, to find solutions to the contradiction that is 
often revealed when this problem is approached from the 
logic of maximising profit. An orientation on increasing 
the gross income also stimulates the farm to take an active 
interest in the sphere of realisation of output, thereby im- 
proving the structure of production by expanding profit- 
able branches. True, with imperfect prices, this positive 
quality of the category of gross income has the opposite 
effect. Collective farms strive, under these conditions, not 
to produce what is needed by society but is unprofitable 
to them, focusing too much attention on profitable types 
of activity. Yet our weaknesses in the art of mastering the 
economic mechanism must not, apparently, be put down 
to the system of relations developing on the basis of the 
gross income. It does, though only in distorted form in the 
given case, demonstrate merely its flexibility and respon- 
siveness to the signals coming from the sphere of production 
and marketing. 

2. Regulation of activities. Differences in the motives be- 
hind the activities of state and co-operative-collective farm 
enterprises also predetermine the substantial difference in 
the operation of the mechanism for setting particular pro- 
duction targets, in the determination of the order of priori- 
ty and volume of outlays. State enterprises, including state 
farms, operate according to expenditure rates set for them 
by the state. Any new construction is carried out only with 
the approval of the superior state organisation, on which the 
enterprise itself exerts virtually no influence. Co-operative- 
collective farm organisations in this sense enjoy incompa- 
rably greater opportunities and freedom. This does not 
mean that they do not orient themselves on set rates, but 
for them such rates are economic rather than administra- 
tive in character. 

While the economic possibilities of the Soviet Union 
remained quite restricted, strict regulation of outlays from 
a single centre was justifiable. At one time, the choice of 
goals and means for attaining them was reduced to a mi- 
nimum. In order to attain high efficiency, it must be de- 
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cided, depending on the specific local conditions, which 
machines would be better and which specialists would be 
most suited to a given farm, and the range on production 
corresponding to demand must be determined, and so on. 
All these nuances cannot be taken into account from a 
single centre, so average rates that ignore the specifics 
of local conditions and excessive regulation of economic af- 
fairs begin to exert a detrimental effect on production effi- 
ciency in agriculture, where the diversity of local conditions 
is particularly great and the loss inflicted by economic mis- 
calculations is intensified many times over by the fact that 
certain biological processes are disturbed at the same time. 

From analysing ways to raise production efficiency in 
state enterprises, a number of scholars have come to the 
conclusion that there is still much to be done in expanding 
the freedom of enterprises (associations) in forming the 
structure of production. In particular, B. Rakitsky illustrates 
this necessity by the following example. “Under con- 
temporary conditions,” he writes, “it is comparatively 
easier to save one and the same sum of money by reducing 
inputs of past labour (especially raw and other materials 
and fuel) than by increasing output rates and reducing the 
share of wages in costs. The way to savings of embodied 
labour lies, moreover, through a better stimulation of live 
labour, a rise in bonuses and hence in average wages. So 
far, the main source of increases in bonuses in enterpri- 
ses that have transferred to the new economic conditions 
has been the material incentive fund, but this still remains 
quite modest. Owing to its small size, insufficient means 
are available for granting bonuses for saving raw and other 
materials, for improving labour organisation and the like. 
Wages, the main form of distribution according to work 
done, do not yet play an active role in increasing incentives 
during the transition to the new work procedure, since their 
level remains virtually the same when the transition is made 
to the new conditions. This greatly reduces the opportuni- 
ties for rapidly bringing into play the potential of modern 
economic policy.’”! 

As early as at the September 1965 Plenary Meeting of the 


1B. Rakitsky, What Are Economic Management Methods? 
Moscow, 1969, p. 115 (in Russian). 
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CPSU Central Committee, the need was recognised ‘for 
eliminating excessive regulation of the economic operations 
of enterprises, for allocating to enterprises the necessary 
means for developing production and establishing firm legal 
guaranteees of the expanding rights of enterprises.” Con- 
sequently, in this respect, too, the development trend is 
such that the difference between the two types of enter- 
prise is gradually being erased. 

3. Exchange of the products of economic operations. 
We have already spoken of the differences between state 
and co-operative-collective farm enterprises in this respect 
in connection with the procedure for supplying them with 
technology and equipment, and the organisation of cons- 
truction work. 

On collective farms commodity-money relations play an 
immeasurably greater role. Co-operative-collective farm 
organisations sell all their main output on contract and react 
sharply to the slightest violation of equivalency in exchange, 
since, on the whole, they buy everything needed for re- 
newing and accelerating extended reproduction without ex- 
pecting to receive anything free of charge. 

In this way, the individual labour of the state enterpise 
and the co-operative-collective farm organisation are to a 
considerable extent included in social labour in different 
ways. While that of the state enterpise is included in social 
labour in advance, before production and the realisation of 
the output has begun, the social assessment of co-operative 
labour takes place once production and realisation are over. 
Consequently, in the former case labour is assessed directly, 
while in the latter indirectly, through the product created 
by the given collective. It must be said that an indirect 
assessment creates a situation in which the economic en- 
terprise has a vested interest not only in production, but 
also in realisation of the product, as well as in the choice of 
the optimal structure for the productive assets and their 
economic use. 

As the profit-and-loss accounting principles of economic 
management gain strength in state enterprises, on state 
farms, in particular, the differences in the systems for ex- 


1 ALN. Kosygin, Selected Speeches and Articles, Moscow, 1974, 
p. 270 (in Russian). 
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changing the products of the economic activities that exist in 
the two sectors of the national economy will gradually be 
erased. This is promoted by an orientation on the system 
of wholesale trade, which must replace direct allocation of 
material and technological supplies, as well as a transition 
from budget financing to bank crediting of the economic 
development of the state enterprise. Consequently, in this 
respect, too, state and co-operative-collective farm enter- 
prises are drawing closer together. 

4. The role of past activities. The next major specific of 
co-operative organisations is that past, embodied labour 
plays a quite special role within their bounds. The welfare 
of the co-operative organisations depends, of course, not 
only on current labour or on the effectivieness of live 
labour. Those economic units that have accumulated more 
basic means of production per hectare or per worker have 
greater opportunities to pay better for labour, to under- 
take cultural and domestic construction, and to lay out con- 
siderable sums for accelerating extended reproduction. 
Moreover, the opportunity therefore emerges not only for 
paying better for current labour, but also for establishing 
higher pensions for elderly collective farmers, i.e., paying 
according to work done not only for the actual labour car- 
ried out at the time, but also encouraging labour parti- 
cipation in general in the operation of the given organisa- 
tion. 

In a co-operative organisation, each member thus feels 
directly the benefits from the policy of expanding the pro- 
ductive assets, from a careful attitude towards their main- 
tenance. As a result, an opportunity, rare in history, is 
opened up for developing in the work collective a proprieta- 
ry sense, an interest in increasing accumulations, and 
counterposing the consumerist approach to the distribution 
of the income created. The significance of this unique 
feature for the economy and the corresponding social 
processes cannot be overestimated. 

Is this feautre of co-operative organisations, however, 
a divergence from the socialist principle of distribution ac- 
cording to work done? Do we not see here the influence 
of distribution according to property, “according to capi- 
tal”? There are no grounds for such a conclusion. Under 
distribution according to capital, part of the value created 
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by the workers is appropriated without recompense by 
the capitalists, who then divide it up among themselves on 
the basis of the sums they have invested in production. In 
co-operative organisations the entire product is created by 
the labour of the work collective, which also directs it, 
in its embodied form, into production in order to speed 
up its development. Marx showed convincingly that value 
is created by live labour since the specific commodity ‘‘la- 
bour power”’ produces more value in the process of produc- 
tion than its own. This conclusion fully retains its signif- 
icance today. Embodied labour does not create new value 
in our country either, but thanks to it the productivity of 
live labour increases. So in this sense, too, the description of 
co-operative property as group property is incorrect, for 
then we would have to recognise that property creates 
value. The mistaken theory would also be repeated concern- 
ing the creative power of “capital”, by which the theore- 
ticians of capitalism justified the demand that the capital- 
ist’s right to his share of the profits be recognised. 

It should, however, be stressed that, for a number of rea- 
sons, it does not always work out that a given co-opera- 
tive organisation reaps the fruits of only its own labour. 
The difference in prices for a particular product, which 
sometimes accounts for sharp fluctuations in profitabili- 
ty indices, and in the level of mechanisation of individual 
types of production, this being a consequence of certain 
preferences in the implementation of state policy in the 
sphere of technological progress; the quality of the soil; 
the proximity of major transport routes, and so on—all 
these factors exert a major effect on the results of economic 
management and cause a deeper differentiation of incomes. 
This has undesirable social consequences, i.e., often, as a 
result, co-operative organisations that operate under more 
profitable circumstances appropriate, in practice, not 
only what they have created with their own labour, but 
also that created by others, by the whole of society. In 
this case, some part of the social property ends up in group 
possession, and this creates a real danger of elements of 
group property developing. So as time goes on, the problem 
of equalising the economic conditions of economic man- 
agement becomes increasingly acute, especially of doing so 
without affecting the loss-and-profit accounting nature of 
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the enterprises’ links, and without involving a levelling ap- 
proach to assessment of their activities. In this lies the 
guarantee that elements of group property will not be 
allowed to grow. 

5. Co-operation of activities. The next distinguishing fea- 
ture of the co-operative enterprise, closely linked with the 
previous one, consists in this enterprise not being autar- 
chically introverted, in essence, within its own narrow 
bounds. It is open for diverse forms of co-operation with 
other enterprises, developing them primarily on the basis 
of expediency and mutual benefit to the co-operating: 
parties, rather than of administrative instructions. This 
creates an opportunity for capital to flow into the types 
of production that have been slowing down overall devel- 
opment, and this ensures better balanced production 
growth. 

6. Management of production activities. One specific 
feature of co-operative organisations is also manifested in 
the way they are managed. Democratic principles have 
here been embodied in the fact that the general meeting or 
meeting of representatives elects a chairman and the 
members of the board. In turn, these are accountable to the 
meeting and can be replaced or dismissed by the enterprise 
collective. The chairman, together with the board, runs 
all current economic affairs. This procedure has a benefi- 
cial effect on the development of the co-operative organi- 
sations, since their leaders feel a sense of responsibility 
before the collective, while the collective is able to in- 
fluence the composition of its management. The consis- 
tent implementation of democratic principles in the man- 
agement of the co-operative enterprise ensures that decisions 
on specific issues are taken by the people best equipped 
with information to do so and most interested in the op- 
timal solutions of them. 

As we have seen, therefore, substantial differences re- 
main between co-operative-collective farm and state prop- 
erty, these affecting primarily the forms of link between the 
immediate producer and the means of production. These 
differences cannot be removed mechanically, merely by 
passing specific rules of law. The drawing together of the 
two forms of socialist property must, therefore, take place 
not through the etatisation of co-operative-collective farm 
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property, but along the lines of further improvement 
of the relations of the distribution of the product creat- 
ed by the enterprise, specification of the degree of so- 
cio-economic independence of the enterprise, strengthening 
of the loss-and-profit accounting principles in their eco- 
nomic activities, and democratisation of the management 
of production. Co-operative-collective farm organisations 
have gained some experience in this respect, which must 
be used in attempts to bring state and co-operative-col- 
lective farm poperty closer together. Of major value, in 
our opinion, are the principles considered above in the 
organisation of inter-farm enterprises, too, since these 
enterprises, as well, are based on co-operative-collective 
farm property. Sometimes, it is true, this description is 
questioned on the basis of cases when the assets of an en- 
terprise newly created on the share-contribution princi- 
ple, include the means of state production units. This mis- 
understanding derives from the cause discussed above: 
the confusion of the legal, material and economic content 
of the category of property. Social property can arise in 
different ways: from an initial aggregation of the means of 
individual private production units; from nationalisation; 
from the involvement of joint-stock capital means, and so 
on. But it is not this that determines the character of the 
property, nor its material composition, but the relations 
on the basis of which they will develop. When co-copera- 
tive-collective farm property is merged with state property 
within a single enterprise on a share-contribution basis, it is 
quite possible that relations will arise characteristic in gen- 
eral of co-operative-collective farm property, if this form 
of link between the immediate producer and the means of 
production ensures the optimum social and economic 
effect. 

Let us consider once more the theory that the creation 
of inter-farm associations gives rise to a third, so to say, 
form of property—the property of the group of contribu- 
ting economic units. The supporters of this conception be- 
lieve that, since the enterprise has arised on the basis of 
share contributions, it must give all its profit to the con- 
tributing economic units, thus becoming a sort of “‘revenue 
subsidiary” of them. We cannot agree with this, since, above 
all, the “‘contribution”, the property, cannot, under So- 
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viet conditions, be a factor in distribution: the workers 
of the economic units cannot take anything they have not 
created with their own labour. Of course, “‘share-contri- 
bution” relations cannot be decided in such a way, either, 
that the contributing economic units lose interest in finan- 
cing the newly-built enterprises. But this is a separate prob- 
lem that must be considered on its own. 

In the June 1976 Resolution of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee “On the Further Development of the Specialisation 
and Concentration of Agricultural Production on the Ba- 
sis of Inter-Farm Co-operation and Agro-Industrial Integra- 
tion”, it was emphasised that, when developing these pro- 
cesses, the principle of voluntariness, in particular, must be 
observed in the joint co-operation of production units, and 
the economic independence of collective and state farms 
and other enterprises and organisations making up the inter- 
farm associations must be maintained.’ In this connec- 
tion, we believe the very concept of “‘inter-farm associa- 
tion” must be specified, first of all. 

Sometimes this term is taken to mean a combination of 
the means of the contributing production units within the 
bounds of a single enterprise, set up on the share-contribu- 
tion principle. Such an enterprise assumes the status of an 
‘fnter-farm association”. If, however, only material, tech- 
nical and monetary means are combined, while in produc- 
tion terms the economic units remain independent, such an 
association must not, in our opinion, be called inter-farm. 
The main connecting link is missing here—economic links 
forming production mutual substitutability, When real 
economic links are lacking, all that takes place is the cre- 
diting by collective farms of the construction of the new 
economic project. Moreover, it is hardly expedient from 
this point of view to include among inter-farm associa- 
tions mechanisation, land improvement, agro-chemical 
service, and other enterprises set up on the basis of funds 
provided by share-contributing enterprises. In this case, 
the danger might arise that such an “inter-farm” enter- 
prise will attempt to transfer the responsibility for the 
results of its production and financial activities on to 
all the share-contributors equally. This lack of responsi- 
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bility would not help in assessing efficiency in each pro- 
duction sector, and would lead to levelling and parasitical 
attitudes. 

So it is necessary, in our opinion, for all such newly- 
created enterprises to be independent ones with a clearly 
defined responsibility to the crediting economic units. 
Moreover, if in the state sector the question is now being 
urgently raised of transition from budget financing to 
bank crediting of capital investment, then to raise effi- 
ciency, the relations between share-contributing econom- 
ic units, on the one hand, and the newly-built complex, 
on the other, must also be maintained on a commercial 
basis: on the principles of return of the “share contri- 
bution” (“commercial credit”), compensation for use 
of it, and mutually beneficial exchange of output. 

Each enterprise the output of which can be expressed in 
value terms must be registered as legally and economically 
independent, and be capable of deciding, in the future, the 
feasibility of each given type of co-operation with other 
production units, according to production and economic 
considerations. It must, consequently, be governed by the 
Collective Farm Rules, have a general meeting of its work 
collective as its supreme management body, electing board 
and chariman, aia ust further build its economic opera- 
tions taking into account the income created in the given 
enterprise and left at its disposal. All the responsibility 
for the success of its production operations is, therefore, 
laid on this collective, and not on the share-contributors. 

In this way, within the framework of the general pro- 
cess of inter-farm co-operation, a sharp distinction should 
be drawn between two relatively independent phenomena: 
one of these is that the economic share-contributors cre- 
dit, on specific terms, the creation of independent new 
enterprises, which allows them to deepen specialisation 
of their own production; the other is production co-ope- 
ration proper, when independent enterprises co-operate, 
on a contractual basis, their own production activities with 
one another, thereby forming a sort of union or communi- 
ty of individual production units developing as an_ eco- 
nomically integral unit, as a new production cell within the 
socialist national economy. 

1976 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


‘‘Materialism’’—a Real and Illusory Danger 


In the course of the restructuring which long ago became 
necessary, ideas are sometimes expressed that cause concern 
for its fate. Here is why. 

A restructuring, even a domestic one, such as the redeco- 
ration of a flat, is a troublesome and expensive business, 
so, when undertaking capital repairs, a person must always 
compare his moral and material expenditures with the 
advantages he is counting on gaining as a result. We shall 
not consider the complex and quite specific problems 
connected with the restructuring of the economic mecha- 
nism. There the goal is more or less clear: by the year 2000 
the efficiency of productive outlays must have doubled. 

Why? An unexpected and, at first glance, silly question. 
But it seems so only to those who answer it categorically 
in order to live better! 

Who Is To Live Better? And—Better Than Whom? 

There is not, in the answers to these questions, a unity 
of views among all of us, as there is concerning the need 
to work better and more productively. Maybe that is why 
the transition is so hard from the realisation that it is ne- 
cessary to work harder, to actual hard and conscientious 
work. Maybe this is where the dividing line is between 
word and deed. 

Before me I have a pile of letters sent to the editorial 
boards of the Literaturnaya gazeta and Komsomolskaya 
Pravda following discussions on the strivings to earn well 
and live well. We are talking, moreover, not of underhand 
ways of earning or of a parasitical greed for things, but 
of what would seem to be an elementary desire to dress 
well, have comfortable housing, and enjoy domestic con- 
veniences that would relieve people for more effective, 
creative labour. So? 

A former weaving mill worker, veteran of labour and 
Komsomol member in the 1920s, writes from Kostroma: 
“Why do young people nowadays envy us, the Komsomol 
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members of the 1920s, hungry, in rags and shoeless? One 
of the reasons, in my opinion, is the oversaturation with 
things that sometimes leads to introversion and individual- 
ism, thereby hampering a striving to unite in a collective. 
In the 1920s we had one accordion, record-player or guitar 
for the whole collective. We got together round them in the 
recreation and reading room, at Komsomol meetings, at 
amateur activity groups. Now, though, practically everyone 
has a tape-recorder, record-player, transistor radio and so 
on and so forth.” 

This letter, being of the type mostly received by both 
newspapers, reveals a genuine, though naive, conviction 
that if we become poorer, we will become morally much 
purer, spiritually richer and more conscientious, and will 
then at last begin to work better. To think this way is 
forgivable, perhaps, for a veteran of manual labour who, 
in difficult times, had neither the time nor the conditions 
to consider and analyse whether the Sun goes round the 
Earth or vice versa, i.e., whether it is things that spoil us, 
or the conditions under which we produce and obtain them. 
But when mental workers, such as teachers, journalists 
and writers, begin saying the same thing, this is cause for 
concern and alarm. Here is another individual example 
testifying to how widespread this view is of the detrimental 
influence of a rise in well-being on the morals of society, 
this time from another social sphere. 

The journalist Ye. Losoto writes in an article ‘“‘Aristo- 
crats of the Spirit” in the December 19, 1985 issue of 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, in answer to a group of Leningrad 
readers who introduced themselves as follows in their 
letter to the paper: “Our circle, a circle of performers, 
writers, Composers, and artists who entered public life in 
the 1950s...”. That is, this is not the moribund intelli- 
gentsia hanging around the aristocratic salons of bour- 
geois St. Petersburg, but toilers who have grown up on our 
own soil, and in the arch-labour environment, brought up 
on the solutions to those terribly difficult problems, the 
terrible difficulty of which is only now becoming compre- 
hensible to the mass reader. 

What do the writers of this letter want? In this case, 
their right to receive a wage from the state, which they 
already do, to spend it as they wish (within the bounds 
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of the law) and even hand over their earned savings, if they 
have any, to their children. True, the Leningrad intellec- 
tuals who wrote the letter were not convinced that the 
range of their desires was normal, natural and socially in- 
nocuous, so they were too timid to sign the letter. And 
probably they were, in their way, right. 

Ye. Losoto, in response, pulls out all the stops and at- 
tacks these timid intellectuals resolutely. She writes: “‘The 
small-scale property mortal grip on one’s own ‘morsel’ 
permeates it [the letter.—G.L.] throughout. Only the 
morsel is not here what can be gathered from one’s little 
garden plot, but from a modicum of talent.” Of what 
programmatic significance are these words! Losoto does 
not cast doubt on the fact that the ‘‘morsel’’ that the wri- 
ters of the letter grasp so firmly is “theirs”, i.e., not stolen, 
but earned by their own sweat and blood. But this “neglig- 
ible” circumstance does not worry her at all and she is 
prepared with exceptional ease to confiscate this “‘morsel”’ 
just as illegal booty is confiscated. Why? Simply because 
she holds labour in contempt and haughty disdain. More- 
over, this applies to any labour, either mental or physical. 
Her choice of words, such as “little garden plot’’ and “mo- 
dicum of talent’’, and her description of payment for labour 
as a ‘“‘morsel”’, like a bone thrown to a dog or at least a 
morsel in the hands of a beggar, give her away imme- 
diately. This philosophy allows Losoto to maintain 
a similar attitude not only towards the authors of this 
specific letter in the newspaper, but also to the entire 
Russian intelligentsia: ‘Since the end of last century, 
the intelligentsia has been divided into bourgeois, pet- 
ty-bourgeois and proletarian. And no objections can be 
made to this. The first left the country. The last two re- 
mained and continued their creative activities, reflecting, 
correspondingly, the outlook and ideals of petty proprietors 
and collectevistic, proletarian principles and the communist 
ideal.” 

So in which group should we include Babayevsky, Bunin, 
Platonov and Akhmatova? And what about Academician 
N. L. Vavilov and Nobel Prize Winner V. Leontiev? Anyone 
who lacks his own criteria for answering this question can 
borrow one from the article in Komsomolskaya Pravda 
we are considering, in order to avoid appearing colour- 
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blind and incapable of distinguishing white from red. And 
as we Shall see below, many trustingly do just that, i.e., 
borrow their criteria. 

Calls for asceticism can cause those with another view 
of how the working man should live in Soviet society at 
the present time to smile in a patronising manner. Indeed, 
what is the point of arguing with a vegetarian or people 
who eat only uncooked foods about the advantages of par- 
ticular diets? Let everyone deal with his own problems and 
tastes. Tolerance is a feeling that we now need to nurture 
carefully, since the fragile shoots of this crushed “plant” 
are hardly just beginning to revive in the April, spring bree- 
zes that promise so much. 

But asceticism rarely confines itself to peaceful appeals. 
Usually it is aggressive. Here is another letter from Sevas- 
topol (to Literaturnaya gazeta, May 20, 1987). Its author, 
Zhurakhovsky, calls for all society’s forces that are not 
engaged in social and individual production to be thrown 
into the struggle against the threat of enrichment which, 
in his opinion, proceeds from garden plots and their over- 
zealous owners. “We often hear about people selling the 
output from their garden and commercial plots, as if not 
noticing that many of them have tured these plots into 
their main production units and reap unearned income... 
We are building a new society, struggling against grabbi- 
ness and narrow-mindedness, but you are coming out in 
support of the man who works on his own, of all sorts 
of family contracts; yet this is the very same private prop- 
erty. The question arises: why is the yield so high on the 
family field while hardly enough for seeding purposes is 
harvested on the collective farm fields? People just don’t 
want to work in the social sector. They must all be made 
to, made precisely to work their hardest on the collective 
and state farms. And for this purpose all the loopholes for 
unearned income must be blocked up, in order that people 
might live only on money earned in the main production 
sector. Anyway, what do we need a lot of money for under 
our system? The question of changing our banknotes is 
overdue. Everything that has been accumulated and built 
over and above the amount permitted by law should be con- 
fiscated. People could keep their garden plots, but these 
must not be a single metre larger than envisaged by the 
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Rules and there must be strict verification that only things 
the family itself can eat are grown there, and not ones 
that will be sold on the market.” 

The letter-writer does not go into details about how a 
person who works enthusiastically on his own plot can 
be “made to” ... work “his hardest’’ in the social sector. 
But we have now become more mature and erudite, so it 
is easy to guess what sort of “‘social justice’ the writer 
who is so concerned by the unusual picture of life today, 
pines after. 

Sevastopol is far from the Urals, but the same sort of 
attitudes are also to be found there, as well as similar pro- 
posals. I have here a letter from M. G. Abdulin from the 
town of Novotroitsk in the Orenburg Region, He recom- 
mends that: 1) private cars and 2) garages, garden plots, 
dachas, and homes that are still personal property be na- 
tionalised and handed over to the domestic services sphere. 

“Over the 70 years of Soviet power,” he goes on, “we 
have tried different variants of personal property and, as 
a result, we have before us the flourishing of a ‘multifaced 
evil’ of enrichment in any way at all, provided it is illegal.” 
In order to deal with this, Abdulin suggests that all people’s 
expensive items be taken off them and given temporarily 
to those who have need of them, or at least a greater need. 
He believes that “the need to steal, and indulge in con- 
fidence tricks and speculation will immediately disappear”. 

Our correspondents from Sevastopol and Novotroitsk 
remain strictly within the bounds of the law in proposing 
their version for the development of the well-being of so- 
cialist society. They merely demand that the rules of law 
be made to fit their ideal of the vital activities of Soviet 
people. It must be said that these recipes are far from the 
most radical ones offered. Certainly not all Soviet citizens 
are capable of calmly observing how some people have ma- 
naged, because there have been no destructive wars on 
Soviet territory for a long time, by hard work (we shall 
speak only of these), to create for themselves an elementa- 
ry basis for elementary well-being. D. I. Kalinychev from 
the village of Serebryannye Prudi (Silver Pools) in the Mos- 
cow Region, for instance speaks quite frankly in Literatur- 
naya gazeta (May 21, 1986) giving his daring views that 
developed naturally in him on the basis of the “ascetic 
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thinking” that was fostered in us so extensively and forci- 
bly until recently. After reading Olga Chaikovskaya’s 
account of how a nephew robbed his uncle, Kalinychev 
admits that he ‘‘felt no animosity towards the nephew, 
Alexei, who had robbed his own uncle’’. Why? Perhaps 
the account is written in such a cool manner that it did 
not arouse the desired emotions? No, emotions did de- 
velop—only in a different direction: they were not aroused 
by the treacherous robbery, but by something else.... ‘For 
example, I was enraged that O. Chaikovskaya did not write 
who exactly the uncle, Yuri Borisovich, was and how he 
had managed to accumulate antique furniture, pictures 
and the like in his flat. Yet all this is important for the read- 
er to know. After all, there are various types of robbery, 
yet apparently O. Chaikovskaya thinks it is unimportant 
who robbed whom, the essence being in the very act of 
theft. 

“Oh no! Anyone who thinks that way is deeply mis- 
taken,” Kalynychev boldly pilosophises. ‘‘When I found out 
from the account that Alexei and his mates had, before 
robbing the uncle, taken cars from a shopgirl and a but- 
cher, my immediate and involuntary reaction was ‘Serves 
them right!’ For here we see something funny: no honour 
among thieves. One can only laugh! Let them get on with 
it! 

“But now let us get back to Uncle Yuri Borisovich. 
From the richness of his home and the fact that he owned 
a dacha, one might expect him to be some big-wig, such 
as a professor or someone else of that type. And his mother 
and father were also, probably, of the same tribe. But they 
were dead, and here ‘is their ageing offspring now, alone, 
tortured by illness, lording it in his home, frightened to 
share anything with his nephew.... 

“Take academicians and professors, major writers and 
poets, performers and producers, directors and leaders, 
that is, all highly paid people. They, too, should after all, 
sometimes be relieved of what they have accumulated. What 
is more, this should be done periodically, every 7-8 years, 
until they become ashamed. For shame and conscience 
do not emerge on their own; they must be cultivated, even 
by unsuitable means. Low-income people are a different 
matter. They must not be robbed; this is unlawful. To take 
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a person’s last crust is shameful, wicked, disgusting, and the 
harshest sanctions must be applied against it. 

“By the way, that is why many people enjoy hearing 
that an academician or famous singer has been ‘cleaned 
out’ by a thief. Of course, they do not say so out loud, but 
they gloat inside!”’ 

I believe it was very important to quote at length from 
this letter. It reflects in bold relief the current level of our 
social consciousness, at least among certain social strata. 
Three aspects of Kalinychev’s letter deserve particular at- 
tention. First. The writer is spiritually close to the oppon- 
ents of “materialism” who either passively sigh at the di- 
vergences from levelling distribution, or persistently demand 
that legal measures be adopted to eliminate them and pre- 
vent them from recurring. The enforced return to square 
one “‘every 7-8 years”, as suggested by Kalinychev, is a 
logical consequence of the “ascetic thinking’’, variants 
of which we have been considering. This sort of “social 
justice”? could, of course, simply lead to the collapse of civil 
society. 

Second. Within the framework of the “ascetic thinking”’, 
as we can see, the academician, professor, writer, performer 
and director of an enterprise, i.e., people who enrich society 
incomparably more than many other citizens, are lumped 
together with the thieving saleswoman and the deceiftful 
butcher, i.e., people living at society’s expense, without 
enriching it at all. The criterion for adopting an identicial 
attitude towards these different social groups is the proper- 
ty one. The tremendous difference in the social utility 
of their labour is totally ignored, right from the start. 

Finally, third. The letter-writer feels that his view is 
shared by many (‘‘many people enjoy hearing an academi- 
cian ... has been ‘cleaned out’ ’’), so he is not ashamed to 
speak openly about what he thinks. In just the same way, 
for example, the feudal landlord was not ashamed to admit 
that he had lost in a game of cards his favourite servant the 
day before, or sold a serf-actress to a friend, or ordered 
his cook to be whipped for oversalting the food.... In both 
cases, the way of thinking and acting fits more or less easily 
into the bounds of the current morals. This is why such 
statements are a cause for concern. This is why they must 
not, today, be waved away lightheartedly. 
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Why has this stereotype of thinking not only survived, 
but also come to hang like a storm cloud over the creative 
forces? Why is it not considered an amusing archaism? 
Primarily because it is a logical consequence of the offt- 
cial economic theory that considers the hour of work by 
any Soviet person to be of roughly equal value, regardless 
of his qualifications. This is why skilled labour is valued at 
such a degradingly low level, why the principle of levelling 
in the payment for labour is so vital and impervious to any 
reforms. 

Our official philosophers have also made a major con- 
tribution to the formation of such stereotypes. Take just 
their teaching on the need to subordinate personal inte- 
rest to that of society, which is the same thing to them 
as the state interest. 

Such a philosophy seems to some people not only altruis- 
tic, but also extremely profitable economically. Indeed, 
with its help the workers on the Baikal-Amur Railway, like 
the builders of any other project, may be called on to wait 
a bit and suffer, for the time being, the “temporary” 
lack of amenities, of hospitals, cinemas, clubs.... What 
is a wait of 10-15 years, or even a whole lifetime, when 
one is taking part in the construction project of the centu- 
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Moreover, it is convenient, when talking to the young 
students sent out to gather cotton or potatoes, to use ar- 
guments of this philosophical type. Many other spheres of 
activity could be mentioned where the ideology of self- 
sacrifice is used very skilfully. Besides, its apologists believe 
that the effectiveness of this philosophical teaching increa- 
ses manyfold if anyone who demands too persistently 
that elementary modern convenciences be created is, at 
the same time, condemned: as an “anti-social element” 
(‘““moaner”’, ‘‘softie”’, “money-lover’’, ‘‘deserter’’). 

It is a pleasure to be able to announce that the “‘ascet- 
ic thinking” has taken over the consciousness of Soviet 
people nowhere near as uniformly as might be expected as 
a result of these circumstances. A young electric welder 
from Orenburg, A. Sushchuk, writes in Pravda about how 
hard and conscientiously he and his wife work in their 
jobs in order to have enough money for a worthwhile life, 
and genuinely believes that “spiritual wealth also derives 
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from material plenty”. This idea, so unusual for us, aroused 
a corresponding reaction among the supporters of the 
philosophy of asceticism. 

The writer Victor Rozov, when he read the responses 
to Sushchuk’s letter, admitted with surprise: “The thing 
that amazed me most in the responses I read was that the 
flow of accusations was directed not against some idler, 
but a working man who honestly earned his money for 
food and a happy life.”” Rozov is undividedly on the side 
of those who strive for a happy life and explains very con- 
vincingly why: ‘Asceticism, as an idea,” he writes, “leads 
to conservatism.... Satisfaction with little is, in the final 
count, dangerous even in the socio-productive sphere. A 
person is given a new, more sophisticated machine-tool 
and he says: ‘What for, I’m happy with the old one.’ People 
of this type are satisfied, in art, too, with the old, perceive 
anything new in a negative, hostile way, and rush to write 
a letter to some newspaper about the ‘outrages’. They are 
deaf to the opinions of others, the tastes of others, and are 
incapable of perceiving the world in any other way.” 
(Pravda, October 20, 1985). 

Thus, as we can see, in our society two diametrically 
opposite approaches have taken shape to such an important 
question, of concern to us all, as the attitude towards the 
rise in material well-being, towards the differentiation of 
incomes among the various strata and individual groups 
of the population. Which of these should, then, be adopted 
during the restructuring? The widespread one that, for 
various reasons, calls on us to be satisfied with little, or the 
one that immodestly urges us to enjoy life? 

We began our talk about the restructuring with the 
fact that some of the proposals made in this connection 
give cause for concern. For example, speaking at a round 
table discussion in Literaturnaya gazeta, one representative 
of the supreme scientific institution—the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, said: “It should be said out loud that, durin 
the transition period [the restructuring—G.L.] we wil 
endure difficult years, possibly even a temporary freezing 
of our standard of living. The restructuring demands cour- 
age and sacrifice.” 

The restructuring must at no cost be undertaken with 
this sort of attitude. Again calls for ‘‘courage”, for a readi- 
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ness to “‘sacrifice”.... And this is all in peacetime! The 
variant for the country’s development proposed, as we 
can see, is one when a group of experts, both broad and 
narrow in their specialisations, will do something, reorgan- 
ise and change something, without taking any responsi- 
bility for the effectiveness of their decisions, over the pay 
back period of the tremendous funds with which the people 
will again entrust them. Meanwhile, there are international- 
ly accepted rates for the turnover and effectiveness of cap- 
ital investment, and if our experts would comply with 
them an immediate growth of the national income will 
be quite sufficient for production to develop at the plan- 
ned rate and the working people’s life will improve faster 
than it has so far. 

This is no abstract suggestion, either, but a quite real- 
istic and inevitable consequence. In China, as we know, 
from 1979 to 1984 the standard of living in the country- 
side rose 2.6 times and that in the towns 1.8 times. The 
economic growth rate suffered not at all from this; on the 
contrary, a record level for this country of about 10 per 
cent was achieved. Our experience, too, confirms this pat- 
tern. Over the four years of NEP, the national income, 
which had dropped to almost a third during the Civil 
War, reached the prewar indicator and in agriculture even 
topped it. After several hungry years, the country began 
to live better than it could even have imagined a couple of 
years previously. That is, here, too, the same law manifes- 
ted itself: a correct social policy rapidly advanced not only 
the level of production, but also the people’s welfare. 

How we can now in our current situation make the peo- 
ple’s well-being rise is a difficult question, requiring special 
consideration. First we must agree that the limiting factor 
on all measures outlined for the restructuring must be a 
substantial rise in the working people’s well-being. And 
fast! 

So it is precisely the growth-rate of the working people’s 
material welfare, as a component part of overall economic 
development, that must become the chief synthesising 
indicator, allowing us to judge whether the correct course 
has been chosen. We must no longer lull ourselves with in- 
dividual technological achievements, however effective, 
in individual sectors of economic development. Account 
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must be taken of the fact that the growth of well-being 
itself is becoming not only a goal, but, at the same time, 
also a powerful means for achieving it. For this social 
policy must become many times more active, flexible and 
creative than it has been so far. 

Are we ready for this? Above all, is our social science 
ready to offer a variant of social policy, to elaborate non- 
traditional decisions corresponding to the unusual condi- 
tions in which the world and we, the USSR, together with 
it, are now developing. 


The Philosophy of Creation Against 
the Philosophy of Redistribution 


In order to answer this question, let us look in parti- 
cular, at the works of V. Z. Rogovin, D. Sc. (Philos.). Why 
his? Well, because he is not some randomly chosen student 
of the problem of social policy in our society. This scholar 
has worked for many years at the head academic institute 
studying social problems (the Institute of Social Research 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences), so his works, and views 
are representative of a certain trend in our sociological 
thinking. Moreover, a series of his articles published in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (June 7 and 28, August 7, Octo- 
ber 10 and 22, November 12, December 19, 1985 and Ja- 
nuary 9, 1986), and the reaction of the readers to his ideas 
allows us to conclude not only that his views are typical 
of a certain group of scholars, but also that they are shared 
by many people in the Soviet Union. So, what social policy 
is suggested by this sociologist for pursuing during the 
current restructuring? 

In his book The Society of Mature Soctaiism (Moscow, 
1984), Rogovin writes: “Subordination to the power of 
things raises barriers between people, strengthens purely 
functional elements in inter-personal relations (contracts 
on the basis of independent vital requirements are turned 
into a means for satisfying primarily ‘material’ require- 
ments, an orientation emerges on contacts not with good, 
interesting people, but with ‘necessary’, ‘useful’ ones). 
This deforms the goals and structure of vital activities, 
giving rise to an orientation under which the possession of 
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personal property and things is regarded as a determining 
feature of a person’s social status.” 

The first point of principle on which the social policy 
suggested by science is based is the attitude towards things 
and a sufficiency of them. As we can see, it is in no way 
new. This Doctor of Philosophy, and our correspondents 
from Kostroma and Sevastopol say one and the same thing 
on this, though in different words: things are evil. Yet 
can we really be pleased to discover this coincidence of sci- 
entific and average thinking? Hardly. In any case, the 
scholar is fully aware that the immature social impression 
that things are to blame for all the working people’s trou- 
bles was widespread even at the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th century. It was then that the machi- 
nery began to be introduced in production, this being ac- 
companied by the mass ruin of artisans. The legendary 
skilled worker Ned Ludd, observing this destructive process, 
was the first in England to conclude that machines were 
to blame for all evils and, striving to counteract this evil, 
destroyed his knitting machine. Things in this case were 
machines and machine-tools, which acquired in the working 
people’s consciousness the supernatural ability to influence 
their fate. And so, in order to change their lives for the bet- 
ter, these people began to break, mangle and destroy in- 
nocent pieces of iron (‘‘Luddism”’), anticipating an improve- 
ment of their lot as a result. Since the struggle was waged 
not against the cause or the injustice of the social system, 
but against its consequences, nothing worthwhile could, 
of course, come of this. 

Things and the money with which they are bought are 
totally innocent of the sufferings people endure in connec- 
tion with their presence or absence. 

We shall not, at this point, seek the profound scientific 
reasons that brought the philosopher V. Z. Rogovin and 
many other Soviet people to a religious, pagan terror of 
things, especially when Soviet life still has far to go before 
an elementary level of comfort is achieved. Let us first 
look at how the social policy offered to us is shaped, if 
we accept the axiom that many of our troubles and mis- 
fortunes hie from an unbridled striving for things. In this 
case, it is quite logical to do what Rogovin and his sup- 
porters do—to see the “material” poison as something like 
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a drug that must be handed out carefully in small doses 
in order to save people from corruption and death. 

Let us tum again to Rogovin’s book. He writes: ‘‘The 
attainment of true abundance is hampered not only by 
the limited nature of society’s economic resources, but 
also as a result of the psychological and moral unreadiness 
of part of the population for consumption of vital benefits 
to the extent that they really require them” [emphasised 
by Rogovin.—G.L.]. To confirm this, the author gives the 
following example of the “irrational use of growing money 
incomes by certain categories of the population’’: over the 
period from 1940 to 1980, he notes, ‘‘the sale of jewellery 
increased 93 times, i.e., grew much faster than the sale 
of all other consumer goods.... Moreover”, Rogovin goes 
on, “the prestige requirements are often developed at the 
expense of satisfaction of socially significant, and some- 
times even elementary ones. After all many [emphasised 
by me.— G.L.] women, for example, economise even on 
food in order to purchase expensive jewellery or an ultra- 
fashionable item....”’ 

Can you imagine how many bowls of soup and meatballs 
one would have to do without in order to one a necklace 
or simly a diamond ring! “Many” women, deciding on such 
irrational purchases, must thus doom not only themselves, 
but also their children, spouses, and near and distant rela- 
tives to starvation.... These suicidal maniacs must immedi- 
ately be isolated from society, and the author must help 
unmask them, for all other people already know quite 
well that children are not found under a gooseberry bush 
and diamonds are not bought on money saved on food. 
Hence, also, the general lack of concern about the health 
of those who are so rapidly buying up items of jewellery. 
The sociologist V. Z. Rogovin simply fears to investigate, 
on the basis of his analysis, the population group that is 
certainly not dying from hunger in order to purchase 
enough jewellery. In this he sees merely the ‘“psycholo- 
gical and moral unreadiness of some people for the consump- 
tion of vital benefits’? and, pitying eas tries to arouse 
the same sympathy for them in us, his readers, in order 
that we might help them develop a sense ‘‘of reasonable 
self-restraint in consumption’’. A really nice, sociologically 
profound and daring proposal. Don’t you agree? 
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By the way, the mere absence of “consumption culture”’, 
by which is meant the ability to “restrain oneself”, is for 
the author, the explanation not only of the pathological 
attraction’ of jewellery for some strata of the population. 
The same thing appareatly aslo explains the waste of bread, 
gas and electricity and other resources, which are often 
used in excessive amounts. So, the ‘“‘psychological and mo- 
ral unreadiness of part of the population for consumption” 
is blamed for everything, as if che distorted value parame- 
ters, and the strange ratios of wages, incomes, and prices 
that have taken shape in the country had nothing to do 
with it. 

From the angle of the “anti-materialist” philosophy, 
we all appear just irrational children, longing for sweets, 
cakes and chocolates, while our parents, with the wisdom 
of experience, demand that we eat rye-bread, carrots, 
borshch and buckweat, for these are so healthy. This 
parental concern logically presupposes that efforts be made 
to ensure that the consumption of all strata and groups 
of the population be more or less the same. We must all 
live ‘‘fairly”, the philosopher believes, and he assumes 
the serious responsibility of assessing the degree of value 
of the labour of each of us and hence, of course, also the 
size of our wages and overall income. Considering the sit- 
uation that has taken shape in this sphere, in the maga- 
zine Voprosy filosofit (No. 2, 1986), he writes: “In assess- 
ing the current differentiation in incomes, economists 
rely mainly on data on nominal incomes received through 
the state distribution system, where the differentiation is 
not all that great. So the correlation between the average 
and minimum wage is less than 3:1.... Another frequently 
used indicator of wage differentiation is the decimal coef- 
ficient, ie., the ratio of the wage level above which the 
10 per cent most highly paid workers exist, to the level 
marking of the 10 per cent of the most low-paid workers. 
This ratio is now equal to 3:1 which, in our opinion, ts a 
quite acceptable figure” [emphasised by me.—G.L. ] 

So, at last, we can breathe a sigh of relief: science has 
resolved the most complex problem—it has found an objec- 
tive criterion of the social justice of the new society, appa- 
rently having shown the justifiability of the system under 
which citizens differ from one another in wage terms (on 
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average) by no more than 3:1! Yet science differs from 
religion precisely in that its conclusions are not taken on 
faith, but under the impact of irrefutable arguments. What 
arguments does Rogovin give to support his scientific 
discovery? The reader will seek them in vain in the philo- 
sopher’s works mentioned here, so his agreement with 
a 3:1 difference in wages is just as cabalistic as the “three 
cards” in the Queen of Spades, Using the same cabalistics, 
one might just as easily assert that a differentiation coeffi- 
cient of 7:1 would be better or worse than 13:1, and so 
on. In general, it seems to me that, if people believe that 
the actual figures 3,7,13 ... have some magic power, it 
would be better for them to leave science alone and engage 
in magic. 

In the philosophy of social justice we are offered, how- 
ever, not only the degree of admissible differentiation in the 
working people’s wages deserves our particular attention, 
but also, and maybe primarily, the fact that it is in no way 
connected with labour productivity, with the size of the 
final product. It is evidently presumed that all people work 
almost equally well, conscientiously and effectively with- 
in the bounds of their trade and their social group. 

Hence, also emerges the interpretation of the principle 
of equal pay for equal labour that envisages equal payment 
for the time spent by each person at his job. And this is 
quite logical and fair, provided we also presuppose equal 
conscientiousness and equal skills in labour in each of us. 
Then a corresponding social policy takes shape in relation 
to the low-paid categories of the working people. It devel- 
ops from the plilosophy we have been studying in two di- 
rections: “horizontally”, i.e., within the framework of 
this given trade and social group, and “vertically”, between 
trades and groups. 

“Vertically”, as we have already mentioned, it is re- 
commended that we introduce the 3:1 ratio, i.e., that all 
workers who overstep the set limit of social justice, in other 
words, who earn more than permitted, must hand over 
their “surplus”? money to the state. If, however, they forget 
to do this or lack the consciousness to do so, the super- 
visor (the corresponding ministry) of social justice inter- 
venes and restores the disturbed balance in society. Checks 
must also be carried out “horizontally”, and if a worker 


begins to overfulfil his output rate on his machine, the fore- 
man, by balancing the distribution of “profitable” and 
“unprofitable” jobs, must ensure his subordinates a more 
or less equal wage and not allow the eager worker to be- 
come too rich. This type of concern for the low-paid has 
come to be called ‘levelling’? which, everyone knows, 
is practised. It is justified by referring to concern for the 
moral purity of the working people, which might be sullied 
by the pursuit of “money” and deformed by a rise in 
“proprietary strivings”’. 

Rogovin is one of those fighting for the moral purity 
of the working man. Concerning the fate of the low-paid 
groups of the population, in his article in Voprosy filoso- 
fit, he writes that there has been an increase in the groups 
of people with proprietary strivings and that the state re- 
distribution policy ‘‘is called on to promote an accelera- 
tion of the fulfilment of the most important social tasks— 
elimination of the low-income status of certain groups 
of the population....”. 

How strangely the author has combined the solution 
of two important but absolutely different social problems, 
in which he made one strangely dependent on the other. 
Low-income groups will be eliminated, the author is es- 
sentially saying, by taking money from people with “pro- 
prietary strivings” and redistributing it. The more money 
the latter people manage to rake in, the better the poorer 
people will live. As we can see, the fate of low-income 
groups of the population is, in this case, in no way connect- 
ed with the efficiency of their own labour. The author 
even makes no mention that the productivity of this low- 
paid labour must first be raised sharply, and then the pay- 
ment for it increased correspondingly. 

In general, it is not clear which “low-income”’ groups 
he means. Are they the sick, elderly, and disabled, about 
which society must, naturally, show more concem than 
at present,- or those who have a low income because they 
have no desire to raise their work skills and work in a mod- 
em way? Nor is it clear who the worker with “proprietary 
strivings” is—someone who “lifts” things at work, a thief, 
or one who puts his back into it for two whole shifts? 
Yet when social justice is measured only by comparing the 
size of incomes, this proves to be of no importance at all. 
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The recently passed Self-Employment Act allows money 
to be earned not only in the state and cooperative, but also in 
the individual sector. What is the attitude to this? Rogovin 
is in no doubt at all. He writes in Voprosy filosofit quite 
categorically: ‘...the need has arisen to eliminate the cur- 
rent limits in payment for highly productive and efficient 
labour, as well as in the possibilities for receiving additional 
income on the basis of so-called ‘secondary activities’ in 
social production or in the sphere of individual labour ac- 
tivity”. In this sense, Rogovin’s view is quite up-to-date, 
But he is apparently frightened by it himself, since it is 
introduced from outside and since it does not follow 
logically from this that, as he suggests, one should not go 
beyond the magic 3:1 ratio. 

For this reason he hurriedly makes reservations to pro- 
tect himself: “At the same time, in our opinion, equally 
pressing is the task of limiting super-incomes received by 
some categories of workers as a result of the imperfections 
in the current legislation (for example, the absence of a 
progressive tax on the large sums authors receive in royalties 
for additional editions of their works, the performance 
or other use of works of art and literature, and the like.)” 

The gross errors in the payment of skilled labour have 
not yet been eliminated, and the Self-Employment Act 
has hardly come into force, yet our watchful observer of 
social justice is already keeping an eye open to make sure 
that the workers who, one way or another, are really 
toiling hard, do not=-God forbid!—earn too much. Not 
to mention how felicitous or otherwise is the example 
of super-incomes from “‘the large sums authors receive in 
royalties”. Something else is symptomatic here: this scholar 
and Doctor of Philosophy uses such a non-scientific, social- 
ly-amorphous and purely emotional concept as “‘super- 
income”. What is a “‘super-income” anyway? 

In Siberia KITs—collectives of intensive labour—are now 
widespread. Three to five workers take responsibility for 
equipment and 1-1.5 thousand hectares of land, and work 
several times more productively than the other people in 
their villages. Their incomes reach 700 roubles a month, 
while their neighbours receive 150-200. Can these 700 
roubles be called “‘super-incomes”? Let me answer: many 
local village philosophers, having plenty of spare time for 
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this, interpret this category precisely as ‘‘super-income”. 
But for a scholar, ‘‘super-income”’ is not income over and 
above a certain amount, but only that received as a gift, 
from the fertility of the soil, social capital investments, 
or proximity to main transport routes, i.e., everything that, 
in particular, belongs within the concept of differential 
rent. This money, Marxists rightly believe, should be redis- 
tributed in society, but this does not apply to money 
created by the labour of a given individual or given work 
collective. 

Besides, “super-income” can be revealed in another way: 
by comparing the given commodity with its analogue 
abroad, and then comparing the value of the labour spent 
in both cases on manufacturing it. In other words, if we are 
striving to produce goods that are up to world standards, 
then the wages paid for manufacturing them must also be 
comparable and commensurate. For this reason, it seems | 
to me that we can speak of the “‘super-income”’ of a Soviet 
dairymaid, who obtains less than 2,000 litres of milk from | 
each cow and earns about 300 roubles a month, while for 
the same labour productivity, by world standards, she 
and the head of the farm on which she works would rec- 
eive material compensation only just ensuring them enough | 
to eat. On the contrary, the engineer and the worker who 
create a new machine-tool or a piece of equipment that 
gains recognition on the world market and receive a wage 
of, say, 400 roubles a month, prove to be grossly under- 
paid. 

To measure income today it is, therefore, necessary to 
apply not the criteria of a closed, autarchical economy, 
but those of the world economy, if we seriously want 
to work on the level of world standards. Moreover, it is 
the philosopher, whose duty it is to look at the world open- 
ly and broadly, who should have been the first to call for 
this new, global view of life. As we have seen, Rogovin lacks 
this breadth of vision, otherwise he would not talk about 
the danger of earned “‘super-income”’, i.e., expensive labour 
power, but would provide convincing examples to show 
how inefficient cheap labour is under current conditions. 

In this, moreover, lies the specific nature of the period 
we are now going through. And it must be explained tho- 
roughly, in order that an understanding of this new truth 
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might help change things in the Soviet economy. 

Yet Rogovin must be given his due. He is strictly logical 
in his arguments: in relation to both the category of low- 
paid workers and to those who earn a lot. He is equally 
principled and unselfish in the sense that, in both cases, 
he does not even try to compare the efficiency of expen- 
sive and cheap labour. He is not worried about the produc- 
tivity of a given worker or enterprise. He sees his task in 
strictly ensuring that no one oversteps the bounds of the 
social justice he, Rogovin, has outlined. 

Individual labour activity and the development of co-ope- 
rative forms of economic activity make Rogovin anxious 
not only because the danger appears of “‘super-incomes” 
emerging among the population. He is worried the addi- 
tional money the population will receive as a result of 
income from garden plots, tutoring, or providing various 
services might lead to a “random distribution of incomes 
among the individual categories of the population”. We 
have been already used to the word “random” meaning, 
under Soviet conditions, something unlawful and destruc- 
tive, or at least indubitably non-socialist. Is this not why 
almost any money a person earns outside the state sector 
is automatically, consciously, unconsciously, or semi- 
consciously regarded if not as illegal, then as semi-legal. 
Especially if large sums are involved. 

The ordinary stereotype of thinking easily establishes 
contact with the scientific views of V. Z. Rogovin. He 
fears additional earnings, since they might destroy the so- 
cial equilibrium, or rather the order in the ranks of the 
workers he assesses, which was set up according to his pat- 
tern, closed within a 3:1 ratio. Like his less erudite ideolo- 
gical twin from Sevastopol, whose letter we have cited, 
our scholar demands, in particular, administrative control 


over the price level on collective farm markets, the intro- 
duction of taxes on the owners of garden plots, accounting 
of people engaged in selling agricultural produce on mar- 
kets, and the like. 

For “‘state” thinking, labour and realisation of its fruits 
outside the state sector is unacceptable, so the earned 
incomes received from this type of activity are also clas- 
sified, by people who think like the philosopher Rogovin, 
in a “‘master’s’’, “official’s” manner, as “unearned incomes”. 
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Within the framework of the social justice we are of- 
fered, everyone must know his place and never stick his 
neck out. In a society where the value of any labour is 
determined not by the consumer of the commodity, but 
by some outside official assessor, possessing magic secrets 
that allow him to assess us all, such a procedure must be 
considered just and be observed, and consequently, anyone 
who violates it or merely intends to do so must be pu- 
nished. 

This is precisely what Rogovin wants. In his article in 

Voprosy fosofit he writes: “The letter from an office 
worker in Volgograd, L. Ivanova, in which she compares 
her modest way of life and living circumstances with those 
of a former classmate, who is rolling in money she has 
reaped from growing spring vegetables, ends with the words: 
‘I do not want to live as she does. J want her to live as I 
do.’ ”’ [emphasised by me.—G. L. ]. “I believe,” Rogovin com- | 
ments on this, “this impression of a ‘levelling’ desire some 
people find odious is an expression of a correct understand- 
ing by a working person of the demands of social justice.” 
As we can see, here he has dotted all the i’s: social justice, 
it turns out, consists in passively waiting for boons from 
somewhere else, without showing any initiative, or seeking 
additional opportunities for improving one’s own life 
and making it more interesting. Rogovin’s philosophy 
is, apart from anything else, socially aggressive, since it de- 
mands that we all subordinate ourselves to just one stereo- 
type of behaviour. 

Let us look further at the variant of the social policy 
we are offered. We must apparently agree with the indis- | 
putable fact that all people are the same in the sense that, . 
for example, they would prefer to eat good rather than . 
poor food; in choosing housing, they would equally all 
strive to live not in a hostel or small, overpopulated flat, | 
but in a large and comfortable one; when going on holiday . 
almost all of them would, again, however strange it may . 
seem, prefer to go to the seaside and, for some unknown 
reason, during the warm season, and so on. In this sense 
all people are, indeed, unfortunately or fortunately, the 
same. But how should we regard this equality of require- 
ments? Especially if we agree with the statement that 
“the requirement for labour in the course of assertion of 
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the personality is recognised by all our people (with the ex- 
ception of a few idlers)”’. 

Proceeding from this conviction, Rogovin mentally as- 
signed to us a wage that, on average, fluctuated within the 
bounds of 3:1. One might ask, how this money is going to 
provide us with all the boons for which we are striving. 
Rogovin panics utterly when faced by the crowd holding 
out to him money that has been received lawfully, accord- 
ing fu the system or labour assessment he himself elabo- 
rated. 

Sermonising he warns his flock against the sin of tempta- 
tion. “The growth of requirements for material boons, 
if they are not corrected by the system of social values, 
which sets reasonable limits to their growth that are cons- 
ciously accepted by the individual, might be endless [em- 
phasised by me—G.L.]. Under these conditions, prestige 
and other irrational elements might gain strength in con- 
sumption, thereby deforming the entire system of require- 
ments. In order that social policy and educational work 
might effectively counteract this trend, their ideological- 
theoretical landmark must be the socialist model of well- 
being.” 

These words contain much that is incomprehensible and, 
therefore, dangerous. Above all, how can requirements 
be endless if they are strictly and sometimes harshly limited 
by the size of our incomes? This means that Rogovin, like 
actual Soviet practice, considers this restriction quite ina- 
dequate and intends not only to regulate the payment for 
our labour, but also the way we spend the money we have 
earned. He is not satisfied with usurping the right to assess 
labour; he also intends to impose on us his own ideas about 
how to live rationally and purely. In order to avoid appear- 
ing immodest in his claims, he refers to Marx’s statement 
concerning the infinite nature of requirements. Commenting 
on this part of philosopher Rogovin’s teachings on social 
justice, U.G. Chernyavsky, D.Sc. (Econ.) notes, in an 
article in the journal Bulletin of the USSR Academy of Sct- 
ences (Economics Series), No. 4, 1985: “In the scientific 
literature statements have appeared once more concerning 
the infinite growth of the population’s requirements for 
material boons in no way connected with the level of de- 
velopment of the productive forces, the degree of perfec- 
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tion of the production and other social relations of social- 
ism.’’ As an example, the author names, in particular, the 
work by Rogovin in which the idea of infinite requirements 
is supported by references to Marx. Chernyavsky criticises 
the author and points out a misunderstanding in his quote 
from the classics. In his book, Rogovin attributes to Marx 
Ricardo’s words about which, in fact, Marx sarcastically 
remarked: “Is a more infantile argument possible?” and 
proceeded to prove this view unsound. 

Anyone can make mistakes, forget to mention things 
and confuse footnotes, even a venerable scholar. It is not 
the fact that Ricardo’s words were, by chance, attributed 
to Marx that matters, but that Rogovin very much wanted 
his view of things to be backed up with Marx’s authority. 
And when you want something very much, it is all too 
easy to “make mistakes”’. 

Rogovin’s theory of the unlimited nature of requirements 
is harmful in that it justifies the scarcity of commodi- 
ties in our society and, consequently, also conserves all the 
negative results connected with it (queues, speculation and 
the like). Having recognised our effective demands on the 
sellers of goods as excessive, Rogovin takes into his own 
hands the complicated matter of distributing scarce goods 
and services among us. How does he intend to cope with 
this scandalous business? Quite simply: to ration the deficit 
equally among us on the basis of cards and levy a heavy tax 
on any consumption surpluses revealed. In the article quot- 
ed from Voprosy filosofti, he demonstrates his skill as dis- 
tributor-fakir using the most difficult example—satisfac- 
tion of people’s requirement for housing. There is already 
14.6 square metres of living space per inhabitant, Rogovin 
reminds us. “And if many Soviet people still suffer from 
an acute need for housing, this means that there is some- 
thing wrong with how we distribute the housing. This sit- 
uation must be remedied.” 

So, apparently, there is almost enough housing to go 
round, but it is divided up very unevenly. How can this 
injustice be put right? Give everyone housing almost free 
of charge, according to the same norm, and establish for 
excess space such a high rent that the person will leave 
his flat at a moment’s notice, Rogovin suggests. In the 
article mentioned, he writes: “I believe that, on the basis 
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of the proposed reform of rents and the subsequent organ- 
ised redistribution of housing, the housing problem might 
be solved much faster”. It does not occur to him to ask 
who pays at the moment for our almost free housing, to 
what extent the contribution made by each of us to the 
common fund of money spent on housing is proportional 
to that which we receive in return. The philosopher has no 
interest in such a mercantile matter. All people, Rogovin 
believes, are basically equal, so their requirements are also 
equal, and since he develops his attitude towards them only 
as towards people in general, and not workers, he wants, 
in a parental manner, to give all equal shares. 

Of course, such social justice will not satisfy either the 
professor who, in 15 metres of living space, has nowhere 
to put his instruments—books, nor the skilled worker 
wanting to live like a human being, ie., with plenty of 
space. Moreover, he is prepared to pay to fulfil this wish, 
but to pay as much as a square metre really costs, not some 
arbitrary sum, set like a fine, by someone who regards this 
wish as immodest and superfluous. 

Rogovin’s worship of the magical force of numbers 
again attracts our attention. He is obviously enchanted by 
the figure 14.6 square metres and, without any further 
ado, is willing to accept it as the base figure in his distri- 
butive operations. Neither does he think about the objec- 
tive basis of the price per metre of housing and is pre- 
pared to set rents at any level, provided they are high 
enough to oust a person from his nest. Besides, it never even 
enters Rogovin’s head that the removal of “‘surplus” housing 
and the moving of families from one flat to another is not 
just a mechanical procedure, since a variety of emotions are 
involved. For him the concept of one’s ‘““own home” simply 
does not exist. Within the framework of his theory of so- 
| cial justice, he operates with the simpler concept of “living 
space”, and he is prepared to move us around the square 
metres of this living space like tin soldiers. 

In the sphere of personal consumption, Rogovin suggests 
manipulating the prices not only of housing. In his book 
he writes: “Rational requirements cannot be imposed on 
the individual. But the state can regulate the development 
of the requirements of its citizens, opening up scope for 
satisfying the socially significant ones and thus promoting 
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their development, and blocking that of socially harmful 
requirements by satisfying them less.” 

The division of all commodities that we use into socially 
significant and socially insignificant can bring no good, 
since this division is subjective and a fantastically high 
price level for some commodities and the maintenance of 
artificially low prices for others creates such confusion, 
anarchy and disorder in the economy that it is simply im- 
possible to know in what direction we are going. Judge 
for yourselves. A Lada car costs almost 10,000 roubles, 
thereby ensuring a profit rate that no firm elsewhere in the 
world could even dream about. Maybe the car is really that 
wonderful? Wonderful or not, it is hard to tell when the 
plant has a virtual monopoly of the domestic market. But 
why should the plant introduce any new models when the 
old one is so convenient and profitable? 

Again: how much milk and meat would have to be pro- 
duced and sold in order to buy a single Lada? A herd of 
cattle, rivers of milk! Is it really worth it, then, to work 
oneself to the bone on the land, in order to obtain an ob- 
ject considered a luxury, i.e., socially insignificant? Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s speech at the June Plenary Meeting of the 
CPSU Central Committee mentioned the following figures: 
54 per cent of rural families do not have a cow, 33 per cent 
have no livestock at all. For this, apart from everything 
else, the retail price policy is to blame, being based on 
subsidies in the consumption of some commodities and the 
receipt of super-profit through the turnover tax on the sale 
of others. 

This system has long since outlived itself. We must strive 
to know the real price of each commodity and ourselves 
determine the degree of our requirement for it. Rogovin 
continues to interfere in our relations with the producers 
and sellers of commodities, in an attempt to use the inter- 
play of prices in order to educate us. The manipulation of 
prices and a divergence of the price of a commodity from 
its real value, if they are indeed capable of fostering any- 
thing at all in a person, will certainly not cultivate those 
qualities that he thus wants to foster in all of us. 

Rogovin’s works are littered with remarks: bread is 
cheap, meat is cheap, electricity is cheap..., this supposedly 
being the reason that bread is thrown away and fed to cat- 
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tle, and meat to coypu rats and polar foxes, while green- 
houses are heated by electricity. Yet the only person who 
could argue like this is one who has only glanced at our life 

through the window of an Intourist bus. The cheapness of 
bread can be established only by the quantity of this prod- 
uct per rouble earned, and not in isolated form, but in 
a group, basket of the other products necessary for the life 
of a family in a given social group. For this reason, the scho- 
lar cannot cast his assessments so lightly about him without 
carrying out the necessary comparisons. And it is not be- 
cause people live well that they feed cattle with bread. They 
simply cannot buy sufficient quantities of mixed feeds at 
reasonable prices. So it is not ordinary people who are to 
blame for the disgusting attitude taken to bread, but the 
planning bodies, which have introduced such a strange 
system that bread has become a scorned, rather than sacred 
thing for the peasant. 

One more important circumstance in connection with 
our discussion of the cheapness of bread and the like: as we 
recall, Rogovin would like to fit all social justice into a 
3:1 wage ratio. The question arises, however: who deter- 
mines the base point in the payment for labour? Without 
objectivising the point of departure, and ensuring its stabi- 
lity, by playing around with prices one might overdo 
things.... However strange it might seem, the sociologist 
Rogovin does not even raise the question of the basic wage 
rate, so the 3:1 ratio might then appear on any basis. This 
is not scientific. 

In order to keep the whole of society in the state of his 
social justice, encoded in the 3:1 ratio, Rogovin, like his 
less educated twins from among the “people’’, suggests 
that, from time to time, citizens be “relieved” of their 
savings. That is, he does not believe the means he pro- 
poses—the limiting of wages and manipulation of retail 
prices—can keep society within the bounds of the incomes 
he considers sufficient. For this reason, in his Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda article he suggests the following course of ac- 
tion. For a family of two adults and two children, he writes, 
the average amount of personal property on the scale of 
the whole country is more than 10,000 roubles worth. 
“Work out,” he recommends to his readers, ‘‘the approxi- 
mate value of all your household property. Do many of you 
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really reach this average figure?” Rogovin immediately 
gives hope to those who have less: ‘‘Even if the economic 
growth rate speeds up, the state will not be able in the next 
few years to find sufficient resources, except by pursuing 
an active redistribution policy.” 

We can hardly agree with this. Additional resources for 
improving the working people’s standard of living may 
be sought without delving into the pockets of those who 
have eamed their money honestly. Suffice it to focus at- 
tention on the 300 billion roubles that now lie like dead 
weight in only the main branches of production in the 
form of all sorts of output, raw materials and equipment 
(Pravda, August 20, 1987). If we can learn to put to use 
what has already been created by our labour, then the pol- 
icy of “active redistribution” will no longer be necessary. 
But it is always harder to create something new than to 
redistribute what has been earned. So, in Voprosy filosofu 
Rogovin writes even more categorically: 

“For overcoming the current lack of correspondence 
[to what?—G.L.] in the wage rates of the various socio- 
professional groups, the state will need no fewer funds than 
it intends to allocate for the further improvement of speci- 
al payments and subsidies out of the social consumption 
funds. But the state pocket is not bottomless and, in our 
opinion, it would only be fair if money that is currently 
overflowing from other private pockets were pumped 
into it.” 

So, the philosopher and sociologist takes up the same 
stand as the writers of the letters from distant Novotroitsk 
and Silver Pools near Moscow. They offer a partial “nation- 
alisation” of personal property. “About half the total 
sum of deposits,’ Rogovin writes about accounts in savings 
banks in one of the constituent republics, “is concentrat- 
ed in 3 per cent of all the deposits. The average size of the 
deposit in this 3 per cent group is over 20,000 roubles.” 
The author, without thinking long, hands down his sen- 
tence: “Such a significant differentiation, so I believe, 
should not exist in socialist society.”” So our philosopher 
seems to know everything about socialism: wages must 
not exceed the 3:1 ratio, savings deposits must not reach 
20,000 roubles. All right, if you are a scientist—show us 
why. Rogovin does not. 
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Yet he successfully confuses matters with his arguments. 
Yes, the serious violations of socialist legality that have 
become widespread in our society do lead to theft, bribery 
and enrichment at the state’s expense. People cannot but 
see this and be concerned about it. A fierce war has now 
been declared on those who want to live well at the expense 
of others, and the first victories have already been won. 
But precisely under these conditions two different problems 
must be clearly distinguished, in order to seek two corres- 
pondingly different solutions to them. One of them comes 
down to raising obstacles to the theft of public property, 
to elaborating and introducing a more flexible and effec- 
tive system for discovering and punishing the guilty parties. 
The other is to elaborate measures as incentives to work 
well, to raise wages for highly skilled labour and ensure 
reliable protection of personal property, which consitutes 
a component part of the country’s national wealth. Two 
different problems, two different approaches to solving 
them, two different groups of experts discussing them. 

In our opinion, the primary, chief error made by the 
supporters of the partial “nationalisation” of personal 
property, the policy of “active redistribution of the in- 
comes of the population, and of personal property” is that, 
for them, these two problems have been heaped together. 
This is, by the way, very beneficial to swindlers, because, 
instead of making anti-crime measures more effective, the 
well-known situation of “Stop the thief!’ arises. And this 
is all they need. While honest people grab one another and 
argue about how many things each of them has got and 
how much in general they should be allowed, the real 
thieves will either make their get-away or go on stealing. 

| But this is not the only harm inflicted by the view 
| considered here. At the end of the 1930s, as we know, the 
theory became widespread that, if only one out of a hun- 
dred suspects is truly guilty of committing a crime, the iso- 
lation of all hundred is somehow beneficial to society. 
The justification was: ‘You can’t make an omelette without 
breaking eggs!”” As we remember, this faulty theory and the 
practice based on it inflicted tremendous moral and mate- 
rial losses on the socialist state. Now the supporters of the 
“active redistribution” policy would like to apply the same 
approach in another sphere. They even reassure us, as Ro- 
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govin does: “Is the part of society that will ‘suffer’ from 
the implementation of the proposed measures really signif- 
icant?... It seems to me it will be insignificant.” 

Indeed, if the money is taken off the 3 per cent group 
in the constituent republic mentioned above, who have 
saved 20,000 roubles in their savings bank account, and 
it is then shared among the rest of the local population, 
the number of those who benefit will be many times great- 
er than the number who “suffer” [the inverted commas 
remain in Rogovin’s text—G.L.]. Yet is this really an argu- 
ment in favour of the project offered by this sociologist? 
As we can see, for Rogovin the sum itself provides the 
grounds for taking decisive measures, But what if these 
people prove to be totally honest? What if they are the 
small part of the Republic’s population that, long before 
the adoption of decisive measures against drunkenness 
and alcoholism, voluntarily led a temperate way of life 
when the others simply drank away their earnings? Drink- 
ing is an expensive pleasure. 

In Voprosy filosofit Rogovin commented as follows 
on my suggestion that people who do not drink can save 
money: “The author who tries to prove that the posses- 
sion of very large savings can be explained by a model way 
of life on the part of their owners did not notice how ground- 
lessly he was insulting the overwhelming majority of the 
country’s population, who live on wages that do not permit 
them to save thousands.” Here again we have mere emo- 
tions, without any of the serious observation of life that 
the sociologist Rogovin should have made over his years 
of study. I shall present two figures from Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s speech at the June Plenary Meeting of the CPSU 
Central Committee: revenues from the turnover tax on the 
sale of alcoholic beverages reached 169 billion roubles 
during the Eleventh Five Year Plan period, while during 
the eighth, the figure was 67 billion. Let me remind you 
that the sum of savings bank deposits currently stands at 
250 billion roubles. Thus, as the reader will see, we should 
not embellish our life so much, but should show it as it 
really is in order to make it better. 

Of course, big savings in the people’s hands are not 
only the result of a temperate way of life, but also of 
the unfortunate fact that often a person cannot buy what 
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he needs with his money. 

Only someone totally cut off from real life would be 
unable to see that a rouble earned in Moscow is not the 
same thing as a rouble earned somewhere deep in the pro- 
vinces. The growth of savings deposits must arouse not so 
much suspicion as alarm concerning the provision of the 
necessary commodities for buying with the roubles earned. 
One cannot but think about this, observing what a huge 
inflow of buyers streams into Moscow and the other major 
centres of the country in order to purchase the items and 
commodities they require. The rouble, money, must be- 
come real money, ie., a universal equivalent, a means 
which, once possessed, allows the owner to purchase, imme- 
diately, in accordance with the quantity he possesses, 
every thing he needs or wants, apart from something comple- 
tely out of this world. 

This and similar ideas do not even enter Rogovin’s 
head, since he holds a precise criterion for including people 
among the righteous or the sinners: “Such a significant 
differentiation should not exist.” 

Besides, let us also think, at the same time, what exactly 
20,000 roubles are? An unfurnished two room co-opera- 
tive flat costs about 12,000 roubles. Well then, shall we 
grab the owners of such flats, as well as those who own 
a Lada, and begin the general redistribution? After all, 
we should also be suspicious of these people. Can we really 
forgive them for managing to buy something with the 
money they have earned, in contrast to those who have 
saved their money because they were not so lucky? 

Yet even the redistribution of the working people’s 
savings does not satisfy Rogovin. He also suggests a moneta- 
ry reform in the country, like that which was implemented 
in 1947. Let me remind you that the old money was then 
replaced by new, and every person was allowed to exchan- 
ge, at full value, only a strictly limited sum, while the re- 
mainder of his savings was exchanged at only a fraction 
of their value. Rogovin writes about this in Voprosy filo- 
sofii with approval: “The 1947 monetary reform was a 
serious redistributive policy action that made it possible to 
bring order to the country’s money circulation and raise 
the purchasing power of the rouble.”’ The author hints 
that we only need to carry out just such a monetary reform 
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today among the popwation and annul the funds people have 
managed to save, for us to be able to live better immediately. 

This is a very dangerous misconception, especially since 
it proceeds from academic circles and is expressed by a high- 
ly-placed person. The fundamental difference between 
1947 and 1987 is obvious. Then the war and destruction 
had, indeed, undermined the rouble and the nonnal distri- 
bution of savings among different groups of the popula- 
tion, Such a monetary situation was not unique to the So- 
viet Union. Many of the countries that had fought in the 
war faced the dilemma of either trying to patch up the state 
of their national currencies or start again, virtually from 
scratch, i.e., build a new currency system. Some ccuntries, 
those that suffered most during the war, made the same 
choice as the Soviet Union and carried out a monetary re- 
form. This was an enforced measure, an extreme one, like 
ampu tating a gangrenous leg. 

The 1947 monetary reform was dictated not so much 
by considerations of its redistributive effect, as the econom- 
ic unsoundness of the rouble at the time, since it had no 
economic backing. And the positive results about which 
Rogovin speaks derived not from the exchange of one set 
of banknotes for another, but from the fact that the econ- 
omy began to revive rapidly and commodities started to 
appear in the shops, and thus began to make the rouble 
mean something. 

Now the country has created an enormous economic 
potential that does not operate efficiently enough, precise- 
ly because mistakes have been made that have greatly 
undermined the rouble, which cannot cope with its role as 
stimulator of the “blood circulation” in the national econ- 
omy. Eminent economists and sociologists are now coming 
forward with constructive proposals for strengthening the 
Soviet rouble. Rogovin, however, suggests, in essence, 
undermining it, by declaring it unsound and of insufficient 
purchasing power, though there are no grounds for this. 
All that needs to be done is for the existing huge productive 
assets to be made to operate properly. So there is no reason 
for panic or the adoption of extreme measures. 

Besides, Rogovin’s proposals for a monetary reform like 
that of 1947 derive not from pessimism in assessing the 
real situation in the Soviet economy—he does not even 
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touch on this issue—but from the fact that he regards mo- 
ney as a simple technical means, ignoring its objective socio- 
economic essence. Mayakovsky once wrote a poem about 
the Soviet passport: “Read it, envy me—I’m a citizen of 
the USSR!’”? What was the poet proud of, and what did he 
have in mind? The passport system? Of course not! For 
him the Soviet passport was merely a symbol of the desired 
productive might and standard of democratic freedoms in 
the Soviet Land. These qualities are also secured, in reality, 
in the stability of the currency of each state, which is, in- 
deed, a true passport. It is about time this truth was under- 
stood, at least by social scientists. Then there would be no 
nostalgia for the 1947 monetary reform, but a justifiable 
nostalgia for the type of monetary reform that was carried 
out in 1922-1924, when the country made a great step for- 
ward from a mere piece of paper to Lenin’s gold chervonets. 

Having dealt (thank Havens, only theoretically!) with 
the working people’s savings, our philosopher now comes, 
at last, to legacies, to the money a person has earned and 
saved, but not used up during his lifetime. On this issue, 
Rogovin is strict and fair, in his own way, of course. “‘As- 
sessment of a given sum of income or personal property 
as normal or excessive,” writes our philosopher, “necessa- 
rily raises the question of its ownership. The personal 
private car of a miner or a professor, say, is, of course, 
not ‘much’. But the same car, given by a father to his 20 
year-old son, who has not earned a kopeck in his life, makes 
one think of violations of social justice.” 

Thus, it is not enough that Rogovin has determined 
for each-of us what he considers a fair wage before we 
have even started working; not enough that he has assumed 
the right to manipulate with retail prices in order to force 
us to live according to the pattern that he has drawn up; 
he also altruistically assumes the job of deciding what a 
father or grandfather can leave to his son, daughter or 
grandchildren. 

In his philosophical works, Rogovin has still not present- 
ed us with a full list of the items that should not be passed 
on from one generation to another. But he has definitely 
included cars on this list. By what criterion? It is just as 


1 Vv. Mayakovsky, Selected Works in Three Volumes, Vol. 1, 
Selected Verse, Raduga Publishers, Moscow, 1985, p. 246. 
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difficult to guess this as the other riddles, since all his bans 
rest on a single argument: I believe this to be socially 
unjust. Let us assume that he is concerned about the value 
aspect: the young man who has not yet earned anything 
at all suddenly becomes the proud owner of a car worth 
10,000 roubles! Depravity! But no more so than to in- 
herit a cow and calf and the barn to keep them in or a co- 
operative flat or.... Briefly, Rogovin would apparently not 
allow almost everything except matches, salt, unreturned 
empty bottles and used clothing to be left in a will. 

Yet is Rogovin’s social justice really just? Of course not. 
Above all, account must be taken of the fact that savings 
deposits and legacies are different in nature in the Soviet 
Union from those in an exploitative society. These means 
represent the embodied labour of their owner, and not em- 
bodied surplus-value that synthesises hired unpaid labour. 
In this lies the fundamental difference. A poorly-educated 
person might find difficulty in understanding this, of 
course, but that a doctor of philosophy should not compre- 
hend it is, in turn, incomprehensible to us, 

To accept Rogovin’s interpretation of the right to inherit 
means to ignore the basic principle on which our society 
is organised—payment according to work done. After all, 
I am entitled to spend the money | have earned at my own 
discretion: if I want to, I can go to the seaside every year 
and eat in restaurants there, or I can grow strawberries at 
my dacha, bought with money saved by not going to the 
seaside on holiday. But will a person build a dacha or his 
own home, or cultivate his own garden if he is warned that 
all this will eventually revert to some unknown person for 
unknown merits, rather than going to his dear ones? 

Give each of us the freedom to decide what to do with 
the money we have earned, what to spend it on and whom 
to leave it to. By undermining the institution of inheritance, 
we are undermining the basic unit of society—the family, 
and cultivating the notorious “materialism” by encourag- 
ing people to live for the moment and spend their money 
on dubiously fashionable and expensive items. 

The institution of inheritance has, moreover, not only 
an emotional-psychological aspect, but also an economic 
one. I cannot say that I was in no way the loser by having 
to wait to the age of 35 before I could live alone with my 
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wife and family in our own separate flat. If my parents 
had been able to help me obtain this boon sooner, not only 
I and my family would have benefited from this, but so- 
ciety also. Bedding down in communal flats and hostels, 
I was unable to work as well as I can under normal condi- 
tions. And this applies, of course, not only to me. The 
institution of inheritance unquestionably helps speed up 
the creation of the conditions necessary for the extended 
reproduction of skilled labour power. We cannot count 
only on the state, and wait until it creates for everyone at 
once the conditions necessary for the harmonious develop- 
ment of the individual. Let every citizen, as much as his 
powers, abilities and consciousness allow, help his close 
relatives to fulfil this important social task. Nor should 
we worry that someone will forge ahead in this noble busi- 
ness. Let the others try to keep up with him. Then society, 
too, will not stagnate, but progress. 

Under Soviet conditions, the institution of inheritance 
is not as awful as it is made out, since the amounts involved 
are always modest, provided they are not measured by 
Rogovin’s yardstick, and they cannot be capitalised, i.e., no 
one can live on the bank interest or make the initial sum 
earn more money. 

Also important in this connection is that savings and 
legacies promote the growth of the country’s national in- 
come, since money that goes on vodka leaves no trace ex- 
cept for scars and ruined homes, while a good home estab- 
lished by its owner and maintained by his heirs increases 
the national wealth. That is why those who try to leave 
something in their wills should not be persecuted, nor over- 
taxed, but given every support. Here there is something to 
think about. If a young man inherits his father’s house, 
sometimes he has neither the money to maintain it properly 
nor anything to pay the death tax with. Would it not be 
more reasonable and beneficial from the social point of 
view to exempt such an inheritor, at least temporarily, 
from paying this tax? 

It must be admitted that this elementary idea is beginning 
to occur to those whose job it is in practice to preserve 
social justice in our society. I justify this optimistic assump- 
tion particularly by the fact that the absurd system was 
recently abolished according to which a son or daughter 
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living with a parent in a co-operative flat had to pay the 
state a considerable sum for the right to remain in the flat 
on the parent’s death. 

As we can see, the variant of social justice as a whole 
offered to us by Rogovin is based on the isolation within 
society of a special group of people whose duties include a 
just assessment of our labour (wage); distribution of the 
goods we produce, with the help of prices and set rates; 
the subsequent redistribution of all the means that prove 
“surplus” in the hands of some citizens or social groups 
and strata. Briefly, it is a question of maintaining, immor- 
talising and strengthening the power of the bureaucracy, 
for distribution and redistribution of the boons created by 
the working people is probably the most favourable medium 
in which it flounshes. 

The philosophy of social justice proposed by Rogovin 
is that of the surplus-appropriation system that grew up 
under War Communism, in the extraordinary circumstances 
of the Civil War, but was later canonised on the basis of 
primitive ideas of socialism. For this reason, our philoso- 
pher, like some 18-year-old Red Army soldier during those 
years, who arrived in some region to appropriate the “‘sur- 
plus” grain from a poverty-stricken village, demonstrates 
tireless energy in confirming his norms for the new redis- 
tribution system, although times have now changed and the 
author of works on social policy is somewhat older, to say 
nothing of his being very highly educated. Yet it has long 
since been noted that there is only a single step between 
the great and the ndiculous, so what the young Red Army 
soldier did in 1919 was a feat of heroism in the struggle 
for socialism, but today.... 

The social danger involved in the conception under con- 
sideration does not lie in the fact that money and property 
are confiscated from someone and distributed among all 
of us by the kopeck. We might come to terms with this. 
S. B. MacPherson rightly noted, however, that a person 
does not consist of a multitude of requirements that must 
be satisfied, but is a fount of energy that should be given 
an outlet.! So the redistribution policy Rogovin insists on 


! S_B. MacPherson, Democratic Theory, Oxford University Press, 
1973, p. 5. 
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is capable of burying this fount so deeply in slag that 
nothing will grow around it, or at best only weeds. 

Unfortunately, this is no hypothetical proposition, 
but a fact confirmed by fairly recent practice: War Commu- 
nism and the surplus-appropriation system led to a stagna- 
tion of production. And not only to this. Social justice 
mixed with the ancient ideas that Rogovin has brought 
out of the mothballs and presented to us as if they were 
the latest achievements of social thinking, leads not to a 
consolidation of society or to a strengthening of the spirit 
of solidarity and competitiveness, but to the isolation 
of social groups and strata, to suspicion in the relations 
between people, irritation and open hostility towards one 
another. We’ve had enough of this! 

One group of working people must not be set against 
another, more prosperous group. On the contrary, by com- 
bining forces, they must be led in a decisive battle against 
thieves, embezzlers, grafters and those bureaucrats who 
cannot, either for a bribe or simply in fulfillment of their 
duties, create the conditions that would help eliminate from 
our life labour that is of low productivity and poorly paid. 

For a number of reasons, Rogovin’s philosophy harmo- 
nises, as we can see, with the redistribution attitudes that 
are, alas, widespread in certain social groups among the 
Soviet working people. This is not their fault, however, 
but their loss. Scholars, journalists and writers who espouse 
the variant we have described of the policy of social justice 
can cause confusion in a variety of ways, especially in the 
simple Soviet man, who genuinely believes that the more 
sacrifices he makes in life, the quicker general welfare will 
be attained. After all, that is how we have been brought up. 
When the self-sacrifice is limited by certain restrictions, 
it is all right. But, beyond these limits, one might become 
a victim of the demagogues and fools who, taking advantage 
of our long-suffering attitude, easily camouflage their in- 
ability to run things rationally and efficiently. 

Both in the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries, a number of scholars studying the reproduction of one 
and the same shortcomings in the life of society, have for 
a long time been trying to draw the public’s attention to 
the need for a review of certain of our ideas concerning 
the character of social “matter”. This applies primarily 
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to the fate of value and the law of value under socialism. 
After the 27th Congress of the CPSU, the monopoly 
position of the traditional scientific views on the specific 
nature of socialist society’s development was greatly under- 
mined. The counterposing of the law of value, the market 
and commodity-money relations to socialism was recog- 
nised as being incorrect. It would be precipitous to believe, 
however, that this has completely overcome the resistance 
of those who look on the way our life is organised as Ro- 
govin does. And this is not only my personal view. B. Bolo- 
tin, senior scientific associate of the Institute of the World 
Economy and Intemational Relations of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, notes in Moscow News (No. 34, August 23, 1987): 
“Even after the 27th Congress and the January and June 
Plenary Meetings, strange arguments continued to appear in 
the press, including quite prestigious papers, about how 
good it would be to ‘sterilise’? commodity tumover, wash 
money out of it, settle accounts between enterprises and 
output accounting not in roubles, but some other units, 
such as energy units. A critical review of these energy-econo- 
mic chimeras,” Bolotin goes on, “is not our task here. The 
very suggestions that such a monster be created testify, 
however, that The Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR [a work by Stalin—G.L.] should not be kept under 
wrappers, but analysed and criticised.” In other words, the 
author is pointing to the source of a number of the ideas 
conceming social transformations nowadays expressed by 
some scholars—ideas, we might add, that have taken too 
much time and even the toll of lives to prove unproductive. 
It sometimes happens that science, with its errors, devel- 
ops in its own way, while practice empirically takes its own 
and correct route. This does not happen here. Our practice 
has too often, with simply amazing obedience, followed 
the advice of science set out in detail above. The assessment 
of labour with the help of wages, determined without 
taking account of the quality of the output and the success 
in realising it; the practice of establishing an equal wage 
for a whole category of workers in a given trade, ignoring 
the quality of their work; observance of the hierarchical 
principle in assessing the labour of different professions, 
taking no account of the fact that the labour of a tailor 
might be many times more valuable than that of a D. Sc.; 
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the practice of manipulating with retail prices—all these 
are the miserable fruits of such obedience. And all this 
strange artificial practice, which real life rejects is stuffed 
into the Procrustean bed of official instructions made up 
on the basis of the philosophy of social justice we have 
just considered. 

Moreover, attempts are now being made to deck out 
in new clothes these decrepit ideas, which have repeatedly 
proved their unproductiveness and even the danger they 
pose, and present them virtually as revolutionary ideas put 
forward by the current restructuring. 

In the article published in the journal Voprosy filosofu 
at the end of 1986, from which we have already quoted, 
Rogovin writes that he wishes to propose an approach to 
the solution of the current social problems that “presup- 
poses an ability to go beyond the bounds of the customa- 
ry ideas that have outlived themselves, the discovery of new 
ways to renew outdated social forms, their correspondence 
with the changing conditions”. Alas, nothing good can come 
of this, because his allegedly new conception of social 
justice is made according to an old recipe. 

Let us try to find out what this recipe is and what ex- 
plains its persistence. We are deeply convinced that it 
emerges wherever the reality of the existence of commodity 
production and the lawfulness of its development under 
Soviet conditions are denied. It is precisely from here that 
the pagan terror before the power of things comes, the 
reason for which Marx himself disclosed. 

It was, as we know, Marx who ripped off the “material” 
cover from the mechanism governing the relations between 
people. Things, in themselves, he proved, are in no way to 
blame for the calamities that accompany them. All mis- 
understandings that arise in society concerning things, Marx 
wrote, “have absolutely no connexion with their physical 
properties and with the material relations arising therefrom. 
There it is a definite social relation between men, that as- 
sumes, in their eyes, the fantastic form of a relation be- 
tween things. In order, therefore, to find an analogy, we 
must have recourse to the mist-enveloped regions of the 
religious world. In that world the productions of the human 
brain appear as independent beings endowed with life, and 
entering into relations both with one another and the hu- 
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man race. So it is in the world of commodities with the 
products of men’s hands. This I call the Fetishism which 
attaches itself to the products of labour, so soon as they are 
produced as commodities, and which is therefore insepara- 
ble from the production of commodities.””! 

So, true Marxism does not fear things, or ‘“‘materialism”’, 
or, equally, the money with which things are purchased. 
People suffer not from a surplus of things or money, but 
from a shortage of them and the deformed social condi- 
tions under which they obtain them. 

How did it happen, then, that such an achievement of 
scientific thought as Marx’s discovery of the concept of 
commodity fetishism has today suddenly been forgotten 
and that, as in the period before Marx, we are now pre- 
pared, in our explanations of social phenomena, to pass the 
buck again, ie., to blame things and ‘materialism’? and 
“individual” people’s moral imperfection for our troubles, 
rather than their backwardness, and the immatunity of re- 
lations of production? After all, Marxism has always af- 
firmed that a person constitutes primarily the “imprint” 
of the social relations in which he is involved. 

Of course, scholarly fighters against the danger of “‘ma- 
terialism” are also well acquainted with the concept of 
commodity fetishism and with the social interpretation 
of human nature. Only they see our production merely 
as commodity production in form; therefore, all things and 
ail products are for them pure, simple and uncomplicat- 
ed: meat is meat and it is good if there is a lot of it; iron 
is iron and it is marvellous if the output of it is constantly 
rising; cotton is cotton and there is nothing mysterious 
or mystical about it. So, when a given product is scarce 
or, on the contrary, there are surpluses of it, and it suddenly 
“breaks out’’, leaving a deep and specific impression on the 
social environment around us—bribes, the black market 
and ‘“‘pull”, for those fighting against the danger of “‘ma- 
terialism” this is merely further proof that they are right: 
you see, we are not raising the alarm pointlessly; people 
really are gradually becoming idolaters, begging for scarce 
items, such as spare parts and building materials, while 
forgetting about the soul and morality... 


1 Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 77. 
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Many of our economists have replaced value as the form 
of relations between people with ordinary material out- 
lays, making these the subject-matter of their research. 
Philosophers, however, having agreed to this materialised 
substitution of the concept, instead of correcting the econ- 
omists, have rushed to turn their backs on the issue, pro- 
bably considering such a prosaic category as value to be be- 
neath the attention of philosophers. It is not by chance that 
even philosophical dictionaries make no mention of such 
a form of contact between people as value. As a result, 
philosophers and economists have both lost sight of the 
true subject-matter of research. Maybe this is why the so- 
cial sciences here are now in such a crisis. 

For those, however, who recognise commodity produc- 
tion not by its form, but its essence, the product of labour 
is not simple. When, say, a table enters the trade network, 
as Marx defined it, “it is changed into something trans- 
cendent. It not only stands with its feet on the ground, but, 
in relation to all other commodities, it stands on its head, 
and evolves out of its wooden brain grotesque ideas, far 
more wonderful than ‘table-turning’ ever was.” And in 
order to tame the obstinate material world, man must pri- 
manily be armed with real (and not ‘‘in form’’) instruments 
for managing this world, i.e., the mechanism of relations 
of production between people hidden behind it. 

It is a matter of true (convertible) money, of a universal 
equivalent, of real prices, of an effective credit and banking 
system. What is the difference between the views of those 
who fight against the danger of “materialism” and those 
who, on the contrary, call for a lot to be earned? I believe 
it is primarily that the former either genuinely do not 
see the objective contradictions of the commodity or 
recoil in fight from the real contradictions of life. Their 
opponents, on the contrary, suggest looking truth straight 
in the face and, cognising the nature of social contradictions 
and the classic contradictions of the commodity, finding 
solutions that would at least help in choosing the lesser of 
two evils in life. 

Let us try, however, to discover why the archaic and lev- 
elling and Luddite attitudes to things and money penetrate 


1 Ibid., p. 76. 
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so successfully into the consciousness of certain strata of 
the working people. In order to do this, let us go straight 
to production. 

The 22nd CPSU Congress collective farm, near the town 
of Vladimir, is a successfully operating farm. From year 
to year, it produces a good harvest of grain and potatoes. 
The milk and meat yields are also high. Quite naturally, high 
production indicators bring in. millions of roubles to the 
farm, and these are used to modernise production and 
build many cultural and domestic facilities. This is quite 
logical and it would be strange if things were different 
here. But we shall not, even so, rush to appraise too highly 
the relations that have taken shape within the collective. 

Only 35 kilometres of excellent highway divide this 
farm from the Ilyinskoye state farm, where the harvest is 
only a fifth or a third of that on the collective farm men- 
tioned: during the last five-year plan period, the average 
grain yield here was less than 10 centners, and that of po- 
tatoes—less than 100 centners per hectare. In 1986, the 
milk output was less than 2,000 litres per cow, meaning 
there was little difference between goats and cows on 
farm of this type! During the current five-year period, noth- 
ing has changed on the state farm. Last year it made a 
loss of over 350,000 roubles. The naive reader, on receiving 
this information, may picture for himself a sad life today on 
this loss-making farm. One might imagine that the state 
farm office is housed in a hut, with the director’s half- 
starved nag tethered at its door; that the poor homes of 
the peasants here have subsided and straw has been taken 
from their roofs to feed the cattle; that ragged and thin 
people wander sadly round the streets, worrying about ways 
out of their dramatic situation... 

Let me assure the impressionable reader that there is 
nothing on the surface to indicate that the state farm has 
for a long time been seriously ill: the office is housed in a 
comfortable new two-storey detached building; the direc- 
tor’s new car and chauffeur stand nearby ready to take the 
farm’s head anywhere for handouts; the well-built houses 
of the peasants seem to demonstrate that their owners are 
totally independent of the state of affairs in the social 
economy. I arrived at the farm together with Victor Panty- 
kin, the chairman of The 22nd CPSU Congress collective 
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farm, who has now been appointed to “‘instruct” loca! tead- 
ers. And it just happened that, when we looked into the 
village stores, we bumped into the former director, who 
had made a major contribution to undermining the econ 
omy of the farm and had now gone into “well-earned” 
retirement. Although Victor is still young he looks much 
more care-wom than his, until recently, colleague, whose 
face retains in imperturbable calm and unconcerned love 
of life. 

In other words, visually there is no difference betweer 
this and a highly profitable and stable farm, or, more pre- 
cisely, if the people’s lives do differ, then they do so negli 
gibly. In the state farm office we compared the average 
monthly wages of the workers on the collective and the 
state farm. On the former, where, let me repeat, the yield 
from both the fields and the cattle is several times greater, 
the people receive only 10 roubles a month more. 

Probably I am still wrong after all. The state farm has no 
palace of culture, no attractive and comfortable kindergar- 
ten, or many of the conveniences that make life on The 
22nd CPSU Congress collective farm more up-to-date and 
attractive. But at what cost have all these boons been at- 
tained by the work collective? 

Victor tells about his “tutorship”. He was assigned this 
task by the Communist Party, so, to fulfil his public duty, 
he set off for the state farm for which he is now respon- 
sible to observe primarily the rhythm of the working day. 
He came to the state farm, fortunately not far away, at the 
time when he starts work on his own farm, i.e., five o’clock 
in the moming. The office was locked up, so he went to 
the livestock section. After 6 a.m. the dairymaids and cat- 
tlemen began to straggle in. By about 8 a.m. the tractor 
drivers began to start up their vehicles and find out what 
they were supposed to do that day. By 8:30 the specialists 
began to arrive at work, too, Only at 10 a.m. was everyone 
gathered in their right places. The meticulous chairman 
did not leave the state farm until the end of the working 
day. He did not have long to wait. At 4 p.m., Pantykin 
recounts, the first tractor drivers sandered off home, having 
precisely counted 8 hours away from their own nests and. 
consequently, the same number of hours at work. The in 
dignant “instructor”, accustomed to the rapid pace of work 
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on his own collective farm, tried to make the remiss workers 
listen to reason and put them to shame for their attitude 
to work. They answered back indignantly, referring know- 
ledgeably to the Constitution, the legislation on the length 
of the working day and many other rights. Now let us think 
about what constituted the essence of the conflict. Why 
did neighbouring peasants speak to one another in dif- 
ferent languages? 

Primarily because a system of requirements with dif- 
ferent degrees of maturity had taken shape among the work 
collectives of the two farms. Two different logics, two dif- 
ferent approaches to life. That is why nothing came of 
Pantykin’s conversation with his colleagues from the state 
farm: they were content with what they already received 
for their current labour, and the “‘tutor’’ was just bothering 
them by calling on them to work more in order to live better. 

“How better? How much better?”, Pantykin’s oppo- 
nents will muse. However strange it might seem, they already 
have almost everything that the collective farmers on the 
progressive farm have. Well, a Palace of Culture, a pleasant 
kindergarten, paved pavements.... Of course, these would 
not be superfluous, the state farmers argue, but not at the 
price of getting up at 5 a.m. and working till sunset. “We'll 
get by with our televisions and will wait for the state to 
open its fist and give us the money for a kindergarten and 
doing up the village.”’... 

Unfortunately, these ideas and behaviour are not unique 
to the state farm we have chosen as an illustration. For 
those who regard the work collective of an enterprise and 
all workers in the country as a whole as a homogeneous 
community, this phenomenon is incomprehensible. It sim- 
ply does not fit into the framework of the sociological 
approach on which the policy of social justice already fa- 
miliar to us is based. Yet how fair is this? 

Lenin once wamed against an emotional, idealistic view 
of reality. In his remarks on Bukharin’s book The Economy 
of the Transition Period, Lenin reacted to the author's 
arguments as follows, The latter wrote: “During the transi- 
tion period, analysis must not be confined to the premise 
of the complete homogeneity of a class.’’ Lenin remarks: 
“It is not a matter of the premise (this is ideal), but of the 
material: no such complete homogeneity exists.”’ Further, 
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Bukharin speaks of there having been no reason, in a study 
of capitalism, to dwell on the molecular movements within 
classes. ‘There they were regarded as some unified magni- 
tude, more or less homogeneous. The transfer of this view ... 
to analysis of the transition period with its extreme current 
forms, with its, so to say, fundamental dynamics, would 
be the grossest (methodological) error...”! Having under- 
lined both words twice, Lenin wrote a vigorous “‘Too true!”’ 
in the margin. 

Lenin’s remark teaches us today, too, to see not a unified 
mass of working people, striving equally for skilled and 
conscientious labour, but a society consisting of many 
Strata, at different stages of maturity and development. 
This view should help in constructing a differentiated eco- 
nomic policy in the interests primarily of the groups of the 
working people who can and want to work conscientiously 
and with a high level of skills. 

Now let us return to our Ilyinskoye state farm. The 
state farm work collective is not, of course, homogeneous. 
There are people here, too, who enjoy work and show in- 
ventiveness in it; there are also idlers who are indifferent 
not only to the welfare of the public economy, but also 
to their own; plus, of course, those who come in-between, 
i.e., workers who strictly work their shift and no more. 
These two last groups, judging by the current results of the 
way the state farm is run, constitute the majority and de- 
termine the climate within the collective. And this majority 
thinks very simply. Work hard? What for? In order to earn 
more? What for? We’ve got somewhere to live, we’re not 
hungry, and we won’t be poor when we’re old either. True, 
difficulties have appeared recently over getting hold of 
vodka, which used to make this simple life much rosier, 
but still—we’ll find a way out of this problem, too. And, 
unfortunately, anyone who wants to do skilled work, 
conscientiously, is forced, in this atmosphere, to keep his 
efforts down, at least to the level of the uninspired, medio- 
cre peasant, who wants nothing but peace. Especially since 
the way production and payment for labour are organised 
here virtually forces him to do so. 

Yet some people still manage to break out of the line 
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x those who sleep on their feet. Maybe, they think, it is 
still worth working harder to turn the extra tens of roubles 
into thousands, and these, in turn, into a new home with 
modem conveniences, a car, or tools for their garden plots. 
But stop! Our hard worker will soon be convinced that it 
is often harder to turn the thousands he has earned into 
something worthwhile than it was to earn them. 

In particular, he cannot buy the house or flat he wants 
unless the authorities, proceeding from their own criteria, 
consider his desire justified. So everyone must live equally 
cramped or equally spaciously. And this in no way depends 
on the labour efforts of a given worker. So another method 
is used to block the growth of requirements. Thus the 
rouble earned is discredited. So, in the final count, the ac- 
tive person is discouraged. As a result, he is satisfied with 
the minimum that guarantees a worry-free, though modest 
life. 

How then and why does this unnatural triumph of un- 
qualified labour over conscientious, skilled labour arise? 
/nquautied labour is assisted in production by its fellow— 
unqualitiec labour in the management sphere, the repre- 
sentatives of which enjoy not only administrative power, 
but also enormous financial, material and technical assets. 
They have made it their profession, to distribute these 
thereby replacing the complicated business of management 
with the simple distribution of assets. They are lucky they 
do not have to answer in any way to anyone for the econom- 
ic effect of the way the resources are distributed. Birds 
of a feather flock together. So unqualified labour in produc- 
tion, joining hands with the unqualified labour of managers, 
endows their union with state and political forms. 

The question might arise as to how such a union of cer- 
tain forces in production and management can be explained. 
Primarily by the fact that the manager is satisfied with his 
twin, who, thanks to his low level of qualifications and in- 
difference to the business in hand, is ideal material for 
inuziaing any nonsense at all. The unqualified production 
woes<s is rewarded for his obedience. The manager com- 
pensates hes | Ideological ally senerouey and this is done 

cover of atiractive slogans that mask an inability 
sichazec. 


indeed, the manager 1s, after all, obliged to try to reduce 
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the number of loss-making, low-productive economic units 
and at least somewhat increase production on the terri- 
tory for which he is responsible. But he does not know 
how to set about this. And, like a bad mother, covering 
up her helplessness and inability to compel her child to 
observe certain rules and duties, begins to spoil him and 
curry favour with him, the unqualified manager behaves 
in exactly the same way. Masking his inability to put things 
night in a backward economic unit, he makes a big gesture 
and invites those who did not want to work or have not 
learned to do so on their own fields, to feast not at his 
own table, but at that of a prosperous neighbour. In other 
words, production units are aggregated, thanks to which 
the poor ones overtly become the dependents of prosper- 
ous ones. This disturbs even the levelling equilibrium be- 
tween qualified labour and unskilled labour, which exists 
on the shaky basis of co-operative payment for labour and 
direct supplies. 

The aggregation system provides, however, only modest 
opportunities for concealing all management errors and for 
writing them off at the expense of qualified labour in pro- 
duction. Above all, we have few prosperous farms and, 
moreover, there are physical limits to these. What can be 
done? 

The helpless manager is consistently led on the leash 
by those who do not know how or do not want to work, 
In particular, he takes a decision that the output of the 
loss-making and low-profit tarms is paid for at a much 
higher rate than that of efficient ones. In the Vladimir re- 
gion, the “‘weaklings’” receive 80 million roubles a year 
in handouts. At whose expense? It might be said, at the 
state’s, but this would not be quite true, since the state 
owns nothing apart from what it receives from skilled, pro- 
fitable work. So here, too, a generous ‘‘chunk” is taken off 
those who work well in order to feed the remiss. Yet even 
this does not satisfy the ‘“‘assiduous” manager, who takes 
unqualified care (at the expense of others) of the fate of 
those who lag behind. Through the system of redistribu- 
tion of assets and direct writing off of the enormous bank 
debts, the weak continue to be “‘fed’’ at the expense of 
strong production units. No matter how strange it might 
seem, production here still does not grow as fast as might 
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be expected, considering the generous handouts. Such a 
result might, however, seem strange only to the same un- 
qualified manager. An outside observer will consider it quite 
obvious that the dependent has nowhere ever worked pro- 
ductively. He rapidly forgets how to stand on his own two 
feet and leans with all his weight on his supporter. 

Maybe it is rude and unjust to call the work collective 
of the Ilyinskoye state farm a sponger? On the other hand, 
however, what else can we call it, if we compare the 
negligible value of the output obtained here per hectare 
with the value of the oil, metal and other raw materials 
spent on growing it? Four arithmetical operations suffice 
to explain this sad truth: people working on this state 
farm produce output that, in value terms, Is at best equal 
to zero. 

How, then, do they live? Not badly, as we have seen. 
And they also receive plenty of help in the form of capi- 
tal investments. During the previous five-year plan period, 
the Ilyinskoye state farm received over 2.5 million 
roubles for these purposes. Where from?—From those who 
know how to work. 

Looking at all this, skilled workers cannot but dream 
yeamingly of equality—of equality on the basis of work 
done. But such equality would result in labour that is three 
to five times more productive, as in our case, having to 
be paid not 10 roubles but three to five times more. So 
what should be done with those who do not want or do not 
know how to work? How could they be paid, if anything 
they have not themselves earned were taken away from 
them? Unfortunately, they would have to think seriously 
about how to close as rapidly as possible their lag behind 
progressive production units in terms of output in order 
to receive and live as they do. This is no simple task. In fact, 
it is a very difficult one. Can we expect people, weakened 
by years of dependence, to welcome enthusiastically a re- 
structuring that so mercilessly demands that they learn 
to work on the basis of covering their costs and self-finan- 
cing? Certainly not! Indeed, their allies in the management 
sphere will not desert them in their hour of “need”, since 
they are not willing to give up their positions voluntarily 
and deprive themselves of the social basis on which the 
specific practice of their activities and the privileges con- 
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nected with this have arisen. 

Luckily for them, these producers and managers are in 
the majority and strong, so they mobilise to help them 
similar representatives of ‘big’ and “‘little’’ science, who 
interpret the level of preparedness of the united unqualified 
labour of producers and managers as a law of development 
of nature and society. Thus, a demand appears for scholars 
like Academician Trofim Lysenko and the strong school 
of philosopher ‘‘anti-commodity” economists, who get 
so worked up proving the incompatibility of socialism and 
the law of value and convincing us that the Christian mode 
of division of the fruits of social labour more or less equally 
among all members of socialist society constitutes true 
Marxism. As if the Soviet man must not live by worldly 
pleasures that cannot be created by the unqualified labour 
of producers and managers (maybe this is where the anath- 
ema of ‘‘materialism’? come from?), but virtually by a 
religious worship of the grandiose plans and promises that 
come pouring out as if from the horn of plenty. 

As we can see, a powerful union is created of represen- 
tatives of three spheres—unqualified labour in production, 
management and science, from which the akenodicnoh 
of dependence and levelling now draws its strength. 

The revolutionary nature of the current situation consists 
precisely in the fact that, like any other revolutionary situ- 
ation in history, it necessitates a change in the propor- 
tions of the national income distribution in favour of those 
who are willing and able to work well, who are capable 
of speeding up the growth of the national wealth, and not 
squandering it. 

It would be inadmissible and dangerous idealism to think 
that those who are accustomed to receiving boons for their 
pointless or even destructive labour will consent happily 
to give up their positions. In the course of the restructur- 
ing, they are convincingly rejecting this proposal. And it 
would be silly to expect weighty arguments and mere pro- 
paganda of the idea of a new approach to matters to be 
able to win them over in the near future. It has never hap- 
pened that any social force has given up without a fight 
what it was accustomed to enjoying. 

How can this brake on the restructuring be overcome? 
In order to answer this question, we must return again and 
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again to Lenin’s idea that it would be the grossest error to 
regard our working people as a united, homogeneous mass, 
There is no such homogeneity! 


On the Harm Caused by Imitation 


Yet the danger of the notorious “materialism” does, 
in fact, exist. But not where it is seen by the supporters 
of the ‘‘anti-materialist’’ policy. They are partly right in 
seeing the source of the material and moral hath threaten- 
ing the Soviet man and the socialist economy in imitation 
of the consumerist tastes and fashions of the West. Indeed, 
analytical and critically-minded people in the West itself 
do not conceal their concern over the boom in consumer- 
ism in the developed capitalist countries. The eminent 
West German Social Democrat Willy Brandt wrote in the 
journal New Society: 

“The fetish borrowed from last century, identifying 
progress with unbridled industrial development, with ran- 
dom growth of consumer goods production, in short, with 
an increase in quantity in all spheres, can become absurd. 
Science fiction has drawn this absurdity in bright colours. 
The result of such development is a ‘machine culture’ 
in which its creators prove superfluous.” 

Discussing the preferability of one policy or another for 
society, Brandt goes on: “‘Henceforward a policy must 
not be considered a good one if it promotes economic 
growth and a bad one if it approaches this issue with a crit- 
ical measure. Of course, a policy must not hold back eco- 
nomic growth, but it must change it structurally, by means 
of legislation or measures in the economy itself.””” 

Professor of philosophy and law Ernst Béckenfoérde 
(FRG) expresses the same idea when he casts doubt on the 
simplified character of the estimation of economic efficien- 
cy. He writes that it can hardly be correct since economic 
growth for the sake of it is transformed into an indisput- 
able truth and, at the same time, no thought is given to the 
consequences of such growth. He also asks whether it can 
be right for the rise in the standard of living, measured 
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quantitatively, to be proclaimed the socio-political goal 
that no one can doubt. The professor again asks whether 
an improvement in life is really indicated by the demand for 
more and faster cars, wider roads, and heavier traffic? 
Is it mght, he goes on, when the production of industrial 
gutput is expanded boundlessly for the sake of economic 
and technical progress and no one thinks about the side- 
effects for the environment, the pace of life and people’s 
health? And his last question: is it right when peopie, 
for the sake of raising their standard of living, enter the 
race for consumer goods? 

The economic and social consequences of this consump 
tion model, which is characteristic of the developed capital- 
ist countries, are an inevitable consequence of their social 
system. Bourgeois scholars and politicians also speak of this. 

The French sociologist Michel Bosquet writes: ““From the 
point of view of technological possibilities, there is no 
problem how to produce fabrics that virtually do not wear 
out; footwear that would last for years; cars that are easy 
to repair and would last a lifetime. The organisation of a 
collective service (transport, laundering, and so on) could 
relieve people of the need to purchase many expensive 
domestic machines, especially ones that swallow up masses 
of resources and energy. This problem cannot, however, 
be resolved if each enterprise is oriented on the market, 
on maximising its profits, which forces them to work in 
precisely the opposite direction, towards producing things 
with a short service life, in order to build more and more 
new plants and factories for satisfying market demand.””? 

As we Can see, not only the mass of the national income 
itself is important, but also its quality, i.e., the range and 
choice of commodities of which it consists. The problem 
of requirements thus goes beyond the bounds of passive 
consumption and becomes one of the most important com- 
ponents in the struggle for a dramatic rise in the produc- 
tivity of social labour. After all, the structure of production 
itself depends primarily on the structure of society’s re- 
quirements, so, alongside the questions of how many and at 
what average cost commodities should be produced, another 
acute problem is that of which commodities 
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It would be elementary economic ignorance to think 
that a simple answer can be given to this last question by a 
qualified service studying and forecasting the state and dy- 
namics of demand and supply. Over a hundred years ago, 
Marx showed Proudhon’s idea of the ‘‘free will’ of the con- 
sumer to be unsound. He wrote that requirements are usu- 
ally born directly in production or out of the state of things 
based on production.... The consumer is no freer than the 
producer. His opinion is based on his means and his require- 
ments. Both are determined by his social standing, which 
depends, in turn, on the organisation of society as a whole. 

Historical experience confirms that this conclusion is 
correct. Each social system creates its own system of re- 
quirements. That which is inherent in developed capitalism 
cannot be taken over by socialism. First, because, it is an 
elité system, in the sense that it is based on the welfare 
of an exploiting minority within the given state, and also 
of a few select states in the world. Indeed, if all people 
on Earth followed the example, for instance, of the USA 
and consumed the same quantity of goods per capita of 
the population, then, according to available estimates, 
all known deposits of iron ore would be estimates, in 40 
years, of copper ore in 8 years, of tin in 6 years, and so on. 

Consequently, the Americans are able to live as they do, 
not only owing to their hard and skilled labour, but also 
because the condition is observed that almost the entire 
world is transformed into an economic colony of the 
prospering power, i.e., that the exploited worker in the 
USA is himself a co-exploiter of the working people in the 
underdeveloped countries. This is manifested, moreover, 
not only in the consumption of industrial goods, but also 
in such a vitally important sphere as the foodstuffs. Amer- 
ican experts themselves admit that, comparing the area 
of land required to maintain the American per capita 
ration, with that used in the rest of the world, it tums out 
that the USA uses twice as much land as is available else- 
where. It remains to add that even the limited area of land 
cultivated in the developing countries is again used primari 
ly in the interests of the USA. Not surprisingly, the USA 
is the biggest agricultural importer of produce from the 
developing countries—from countries where about 20 million 
people die each year from starvation. 
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Second, the system of requirements in developed capi- 
talist society is deformed and subordinated not to the 
soctal interests, but to private ones. And it is not a matter 
of the motive force behind the development of a given en- 
terprise, trust or concern being profit, as M. Bosquet points 
out in his article, but of this profit, as a rule, not being the 
result of honest, open economic competition for the alle- 
giance of the consumer with money in his pocket, but of 
behind-the-scenes machinations with the help of advertis- 
ing, the state apparatus and collusion over monopolisation 
of the market, etc. 

This trend, this sort of deformation of the mechanism 
for setting goals in capitalist society was noticed by Marx, 
when he studied the historical transformation of simple 
commodity production into capitalist. And in the age of 
imperialism, the ‘‘force” apprvach to the formation of pur- 
chasers’ requirements becomes not only a trend, but also 
the main law of the formation of the market in the de- 
veloped capitalist countries. 

The balance between demand and supply attained on the 
markets of the developed capitalist countries is not at the 
pomt on the market thermometer that would reflect a 
normal temperature of healthy socio-economic processes 
in society. That is why the consumption model in the de- 
veloped capitalist countries cannot attract us. 

Third, the capitalist consumption model is inapplicable 
under socialism alsu because trom the social point of view, 
it is urational. Its realisation is accompanied by the very 
serious negative processes in both the social and the eco- 
nomic sphere. We are aware of the alarm raised in the West 
over the dangers of excessive urbanisation, accompanied 
by a growth of monstrous megapolises, over the deforma- 
tion of inter-personal relations under the impact of hyper- 
bolisation of prestige in consumption, Just as much concern 
is aroused by the dramatic situation that has emerged in the 
developed capitalist countries in connection with environ- 
mental pollution, the reduction of agricultural land as the 
cities expand, and the impoverishment and poisoning of the 
fertile soil layer. All these well-known negative phenomena 
did not arise by chance, of themselves, but are an inevi- 
table, logical result of the consumption model typical of the 
developed capitalist countries, this itself being a result of 
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the mechanism for setting the goals for the development of 
society based on private property. 

Finally, the consumption model in the developed capital- 
ist world cannot serve as a landmark in setting the goals 
for socialist society since, in this case, the socialist econo- 
my would be doomed to drag along behind world techno- 
logical progress. Each time we reproduce some new item 
invented in the West, by the time it is realised here, it will 
already be obsolescent. The mechanical reproduction of 
certain proportions of production, certain isolated produc- 
tion tasks may also come into conflict with the national 
and historical traditions of the given socialist country, 
while the original creative potential of the intelligentsia 
would be doomed at best to passive imitation. 

It is easy, of course, to criticise a phenomenon, rich in 
contradictions, more or less skilfully overemphasising its 
negative aspects. In this case, however, criticism of the con- 
sumption model of capitalist society is not an end in itself, 
but merely an element in the constructive quest for the 
specific system of requirements inherent in socialism. It 
must be admitted that no scientifically substantiated con- 
sumption model for socialist society has yet been created, 
and there are a number of objective reasons for this, Social- 
ism triumphed first in Russia, a country that was, of course, 
poorly developed, so, in the first few years after the Revo- 
lution, during the building of socialism, the stress was 
laid mainly on restoring the economy destroyed by the war, 
on creating large-scale economic facilities allowing the age- 
old backwardness to be overcome. There could be no ques- 
tion of creating a model of personal consumption charac- 
teristic of socialism as a social system, since in the world’s 
first socialist country people were living and working under 
extreme conditions. 

During the Second World War and the first few postwar 
years, this problem was naturally pushed even further into 
the background. Under the conditions of the popular move- 
ment under the slogan “Everything for the front—every- 
thing for victory”, it would have been simply unethical to 
speak of a future system of requirements under socialism. 
The states in which socialism triumphed after the Second 
World War found themselves in the same position. Only 
comparatively recently, when, in the majority of socialist 
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countries, the most vital requirements of the working peo- 
ple for consumer goods have, on the whole, been satisfied, 
has the problem of the consumption model under socialism 
been transformed from an abstract theoretical one into a 
practical one. The fact that it has not yet been resolved 
is fraught with dangerous socio-economic consequences. 

Indeed, while the socialist economy still faced the task 
of feeding everyone adequately with at least bread and po- 
tatoes, of providing them with simple clothing and foot- 
wear, the problem of a hierarchy of requirements and goals 
did not even enter anyone’s head. At this level of consump- 
tion, the requirements of the charwoman differ little from 
those of the professor. Our country’s most tragic, drama- 
tic times are now behind, however. People have begun to 
earn more and industry has started producing commodities 
that no one even knew existed until recently. And what 
has happened? The requirements of the working people 
have started rapidly to become individualised both within 
the bounds of each social group and between them. How 
can they all be satisfied now that they have become so dif- 
ferent? 

It appeared that, if we produced the same amount per 
capita as in the richest capitalist countries, the consump- 
tion problem would be automatically and successfully re- 
solved. This view was even secured in official documents, 
thereby removing from the agenda the question of creating 
a specific, independent mechanism for setting the goals of 
the socialist economy’s development. In practice, therefore, 
a course was set of importing the imperfect consumption 
model that had taken shape in the developed capitalist 
countries. A conviction appeared that it would be enough 
to “catch up with and overtake” the USA in the per capi- 
ta production of grain, meat, milk, electricity, cars, ma- 
chine-tools, cement, and iron for all social problems to be 
immediately resolved, Acting on this assumption, all minist- 
ries and departments received a precise landmark for the 
development of the production units under their junsdic- 
tion. They began ceremoniously and joyfully to report on 
the extent to which they had approached the ‘“‘set goals”, 
which could not but enchant our economic and political 
leaders after so many years of hunger, semi-starvation and 
destruction in the country. Thus the principle of planning 
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“from the level already achieved” emerged in our economy, 
which it has greatly undermined. 

Is it really surprising that, together with the growing pro- 
duction of electricity, gas, oil, steel, iron and footwear, 
given such a (“‘mirror”’) approach to the setting of econom- 
ic development goals, many of the negative social phenom- 
ena that accompanied the development of production in 
the West, were planted in socialist soil too, and grew rapid- 
ly: environmental pollution, urbanisation, excessive migra- 
tion from the countryside, diseases deriving from psycholog- 
ical stress ...? In this sense, our conditions have proved 
even somewhat more favourable for the unhealthy processes 
mentioned. The level of production development in a given 
capitalist country is limited by the striving of any operat- 
ing enterprise to receive a certain mass of profit from its 
operations, by the high cost of natural and labour resour- 
ces, as well as fierce outside competition. Our ministries 
and departments can ignore such “rifles”, so production 
for the sake of production gradually becomes their aim. 
Pravda (July 11, 1987) writes that three million tractors 
are now working on our fields! (Lenin, as we recall, dreamed 
about 100,000). We produce far more of them than does 
the USA. Owing to a shortage of tractor drivers, in many 
republics the tractors themselves stand idle: in Estonia 
21 out of a hundred, in Armenia—17, in Latvia—13. And 
so? The Ministry of Agricultural Machinery insists on build- 
ing yet another tractor plant, costing several billion roubles. 
USSR Gosplan proves this decision to be unsoud. But how 
can it talk sense into a ministry that is interested only in 
raising its production, without worrying about sales or 
the profitability of its output? 

Timber procurement agencies behave in exactly the same 
way: just fell as much as possible in order to reach the 
physical output figures; worry only about plan fulfilment, 
not how the timber is going to be used. The power industry, 
flooding meadows, pastures, arable land, towns and vil- 
lages with its artificial lakes, is not to be left behind, not 
bothering to calculate whether this increases the national 
income or the national wealth of the country. Everyone 
is enthusiastically chasing gross output in order to “catch 
up and overtake” the developed capitalist countries as fast 
as possible in their own type of output. Since concern 
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for gross output ousts concern for the national income, 
the latter’s growth gradually declines and to “‘catch up”, 
let alone ‘‘overtake’’, as we all sense and know, is becoming 
increasingly difficult. 

Thus, the current practice of managing the socialist econ- 
omy is ineffective under the new conditions primarily 
because it lacks a mechanism for setting goals suited to 
socialism. The spontaneously formed system for determin- 
ing the production targets is bureaucratic, hierarchical 
and undemocratic. Hence, also, the will of the consumer 
begins to be manipulated and the consumer becomes de- 
fenceless against the aggressive conduct of the departments, 
free to foist on him goods of any quality and at any price. 

In the last few decades, a discussion has been going on 
in the Soviet Union on ways to improve and, recently, on 
a fundamental restructuring of the management mechanism 
for the national economy. Moreover, the search is most 
often for a variant of economic management that would 
allow a sharp increase in the efficiency of outlays on attain- 
ing a specific goal. No one seems to doubt the expediency 
of the choice of particular goals, if the technical and eco- 
nomic possibility of achieving them is proved. This ap- 
proach to the choice of goals reached its peak in the project 
to tum the northem rivers round. It was precisely this pro- 
ject, however, as we know, which interested departments 
had already undertaken to implement, that showed clearly 
how socially and economically unsound the old goal-set- 
ting methods were. 

Billions upon billions of roubles are today frozen in huge 
unfinished construction projects, in senseless excess stocks 
of means of production in enterprises and on building sites, 
in supposedly improved tracts of land, in an enormous 
mass of unsaleable commodities for the population, gather- 
ing dust on the shop shelves, in much, much more adding 
to the pyramid of pointlessly expended labour and mate- 
rials, while there is such an acute shortage of housing, 
hospitals and meat in the country.... We could have pro- 
duced all these in more than sufficient quantities long since, 
if only we had known what and how much we really need- 
ed. But the drama of the situation lies precisely in the faet 
that we do not know this; we do not even know how we 
can learn to find it out. We criticise our economic mana- 
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gement mechanism for its inefficiency, but it seems to be 
that, forgive the paradox, it still operates tolerably well 
considering that it is run by people who do not know what 
they really need. 

It has now become clear to many people, even non-spe- 
vialists (and maybe them above ail) that the restructuring 
of the sytem of economic management requires primarily 
the formation of economic development goals, The task, 
as we Can see, 1s getting much more ditticult: the formula 
loi socialist economic management now tums out to have 
two unknowns at once—both the goal and the means for 
achieving it more esitciently. 

How, then, under the new conditions, can the problem of 
“things” be resolved? Primarily, of course, by expanding the 
output of commodities for the population and enriching 
the assortment of them, both through domestic production 
and imports. But for this purpose, what we need most of 
all is to reject, profoundly and consciously, the ambitious 
and erroneous concept, born of an inferiority complex, 
inat has come to be called ‘catch up and overtake”. This 
has alreaty veen done in the new edition of the CPSU 
Prograramie. In the part of it that used to contain the task 
of outstnppang the USA in per capita production, a more 
complex and human task is now set—that of creating the 
conditions for ensuring the comprehensive and harmonious 
development of the individual. We have at last returned 
to our starting point. After all, it was Lenin who put for- 
ward this goal as the programme for socialism. Criticising 
Georgi Fleknanov, whose programme characteristic of so- 
cialism was ‘‘the planned organisation of the social process 
of production so as to satisfy the needs of society as a 
whole, as weli as its individual members”, Lenin objected 
thus: “That is not enough. Organisation of that kind will, 
perhaps, be provided even by the trusts. It would be more 
definite to say ... with the object of exsuring full well-being 
and tree, ad-ruund development for ail the members of so- 
aety.” 

{t 1s difficult to say whether this philosophy will be 
translated unto the iaugtiage of practical instructions and 


* V.\. Lenin, “Notes on Plekhancv’s Second Draft Programme”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 6, 1977, p. 52. 
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will not be undermined by the continued practice of plan- 
ning from the “level already achieved”, 1e., the current 
methodology employed in planning work. But the first and 
most important step is to reject mechanical imitation in 
setting economic tasks, and, as we can see, this step has 
already been made. 

This in no way, however, removes the main task of 
socialism—to catch up with and overtake developed capi- 
talism in the level of the productivity of labour. After all, 
if this does not happen, then socialism cannot pay back 
the numerous bills of exchange that were at one time hand- 
ed out. We must, however, learn primarily to understand 
correctly the very category of labour productivity. So far 
we still divide physical output by the numbers employed 
in production and rejoice when this indicator increases 
a bit. To no purpose! We are thus finding out only the pro- 
ductivity, of live labour, but the worker who created the 
given physical output had in his hands many expensive 
machines and pieces of equipment. How did he make use 
of them? Only by calculating the economies of hve and 
embodied labour in a machine, can we say how productive 
the worker’s labour was. At the moment we do not do this. 
Nor do we compare ourselves with our neighbours in terms 
of the efficiency of work or of the size of the comparable 
per capita national income. Yet this is the most important 
indicator in the competition between the two systems. 
In order to understand this elementary truth, however, 
we must think not in physical but value terms. We must 
compete not in the ability to feed the five thousand with 
five loaves and seven fishes, but to increase the national 
income, i.e., the number of these actual “loaves”. And this 
depends, to a considerable extent, on the consumption 
model chosen in the given situation in society. 

Here is just one example, clearly illustrating this truth. 
Speaking at a meeting with workers in the town of Togliat- 
ti (April 9, 1986), Mikhail Gorbachev said: “Experts have 
calculated that, if our domestic equipment were brought 
up to world standards in terms of electricity consumption, 
20 billion kWh of electricity would be saved every year. 
This is almost double the amount generated by the Lenin 
Hydroelectric Power Station on the Volga.” Can you imag- 
ine how important it is which of these goals is chosen? 
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fitiier t: puva yet another power station and spend billions 
of roubles virtually pointlessly, thereby harming the en- 
vironment, or to invest money in the introduction of elec- 
tricity-saving technology. But where is the mechanism 
ensuring the choice of the optimal development variant? 
There isn’t one. Just as there is none in ihe elaboration of 
the plans and variants themselves. 

What, then, should the mechanism for choosing goals 
and variants of economic development be, in this case? 
It is very hard to answer this question, but the accumulated 
experience of building socialism, especially at the current 
stage, when the economic opportunities have grown im- 
measurably, already makes it possible to determine certain 
basic methods necessary for advancing in this direction. 
Above all, as life has shown, any attempts to impose a con- 
sumption model bureaucratically (“eat what you are given 
and not what you want!”’), i.e., planning of the structure of 
production without taking account of that of effective 
demand, lead to enormous material losses either in the form 
of uncompleted construction and the accumulation of 
unsold commodities, or to the emergence of a black market, 
deforming not only the socialist principle of distribution 
according to work done, but also the moral foundations 
of society. Today, too many facts have accumulated to 
allow us not to hesitate in raising the alarm concerning this. 
The will of the consumer with money in his pocket must 
determine the structure of socialist production, and, what 
is more, to a much greater extent than on the rich market 
of the capitalist countries, where the market is skilfully 
monopolised by the producer, in whose hands the consu- 
mer becomes a mere puppet. The socialist state must com- 
pletely and totally defend its citizens against any attempts 
by producers to impose or dictate their own will, and thus 
ensure the democratic character of the interrelations be- 
tween the seller and purchaser of the commodity. In this, 
too, above-all “‘anti-trust”’ measures must play their part, 
i.e., Measures to revive various forms of co-operation and 
individual labour activity. It must be ensured that it is not 
the person who possesses the skill to make demagogical 
use of slogans, survive in the economy, the one who tries 
to demonstrate his selflessness, while acting as a parasite 
on the state budget, but he who, under the same condi- 
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lions, can give the consumer a better and cheaper com- 
inodity. It must not be forgotten that we are still living not 
in the “realm of freedom" but the “realm of need”. It is 
high time force, too, was used against those who do noi 
know how or do not want to work at all. 

In order to strengthen the public’s influence on the for- 
muiation of the economic development goals in an expe- 
dient manner, more social subjects should evidently be 
granted the right to formulate certain tasks for socio-eco- 
nomic development. 

It is also important to define precisely the sources of fi- 
nance at all administrative and management levels, Having 
received a source of finance, the manager will strive to en- 
courage local initiative as much as possible in order to 
strengthen the material base for accelerating socio-economic 
development within the given zone of vital activities. Nor 
is this some mere hypothesis. In particular, in Hungary 
and Bulgaria, the budget of the primary administrative 
and territorial unit is partly formed out of payments out of 
the incomes of the economic units that are located on its 
territory. Consequently, the more active the local authon- 
ties are in promoting production development on their 
territory, the richer will be their budget and the greater the 
opportunities for building roads, bridges, kindergartens, 
housing and clubs. In this case, the local authorities are 
transtormed from passive beggars of state funds into active 
agencies forming and implementing a comprehensive pian 
for the socio-economic development of the given locality. 

It could, therefore, be a question not only of economic 
enterprises gradually being transferred to the principle of 
self-financing, self-recoupment and self-management, but 
also village Soviets, district, town, regional, and territory 
executive committees and republics. They could become 
full economic subjects, In this case, the current curious 
cases would no longer arise when the inhabitants of one 
village, situated on the banks of a picturesque river, conduct 
a correspondence for long years with the central body, 
begging tearfully for permission and money to repair a 
shaky bridge. 

The strengthening of the social character of the goals 
put forward for economic development would be also 
promoted by the involvement, on a voluntary basis, of the 
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people’s funds for financing the building facilities in which 
they have a considerable vested interest. Indeed, why not 
introduce the practice of issuing local bonds with the aim 
of mobilising additional funds for building, say, a shop, 
greatly needed by the local people, or for laying a water 
main or sewage system in a population centre? This ap- 
proach is expedient not only from the economic, but also 
the socio-psychological point of view. People must feel 
more involved in what is going on around them, in what 
might improve their lives, and not some time in the future, 
but right now, at the given moment. Why are people here 
still so isolated that they can only save money indwidually 
for a car, but cannot collectively pay out their earned rou- 
bles for building a bridge, restaurant or factory? 

The democratisation of the choice of goals depends, 
of course, not only on the singling out of anumber of new 
economic subjects that receive the right to formulate the 
course of their development independently, but also on how 
equitably they will be included in the system of material 
and technical supplies and the integral mechanism of over- 
all state planning. This problem is, however, more of spe- 
cifically technical one and is easy to resolve, if we agree 
with the actual approach to the question of creating anew 
mechanism for setting the development goals for socialist 
society. 

Let us return, however, to the start of our discussion— 
to the letter from the mill-worker from Kostroma, who 
sadly recalls the 1920s, when people, especially young 
ones, were more friendly, united and responsive than the 
current generation, who live much, much better, And this 
is noted not only by her, but also by many other people, 
especially writers. Remember the story “The Fire’’ by 
V. Rasputin. In a word, alarm signals are sounding from 
different quarters concerning the moral trouble in our so- 
ciety. But this is not what we are talking or arguing about 
at the moment. We want to know how to put out “The 
Fire”. Many people, including social scientists, see the 
source of the destructive “fire” in things, so they call fora 
struggle against ‘“‘materialism”’, persuading us to live even 
simpler, more ascetic lives. 

But things are not to blame for the situation. The source 
of the “fire” is the mechanism that has evolved in the So- 
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viet Union for setting the economic development goals, 
the existing method for forming and satisfying people’s 
requirements, the practice when, as A. N. Yakovlev, mem- 
ber of the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee 
said, ‘“‘some merely dictated authoritatively, while the 
others heeded meekly”.! In my opinion, our development 
is hampered not by things, but by insufficient solidarity 
among people in activities at all levels, insufficient creative 
participation not only in the fulfilment, but also the compi- 
lation of the plans adopted. 

For a long time, while our material life was being or- 
ganised, people were imperceptibly but steadily estranged 
from the formation of their own personal and social future. 
Hence a gap emerged between the material and moral 
levels of development of society. It is clear that it cannot 
be eliminated by any quantity of things, however large the 
volume of their production, however wide the assortment. 
There is only one way out—a democratisation of our life. 
And this is what everyone is currently working on, everyone 
who understands the internal logic of the restructuring. 


1 Sovetskaya kultura, July 21, 1987. 
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